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National Hardwood Association Annual 
A Glowing Success 


Singing the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ marked the opening of the twentieth 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Association at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago on Thursday. The Louis XVI room was appropriately decorated 
with the Stars and Stripes, the Union Jack and Tricolor, and the thrill given mem- 
bers while standing and singing the national anthem served as a fitting prologue 
for the patriotic words of President John M. Woods of Boston, Mass., coming a 
moment later. 

Prosperous hardwood conditions within recent months, making the last year 
the most successful in the organization’s history, combined with the stress of the 
times occasioned by participation as an ally with nations fighting for democracy 
against those representing autocracy, brought to the annual gathering members 
possessing a keen-edged attitude toward business, economic and national problems. 
A large percentage of the more than 900 members were present. 

President Woods, a veteran of the Civil War, who for three years wore a 
uniform of blue, spoke with fullness of knowledge when he portrayed how the ‘4 
JOHN M. WOODS, BOSTON, MASS.; great heart of the country has been stirred, and his descriptive words of war—of FREDERICK L, BROWN, CHICAGO: 

President how in the past the couritry responded and how it is doing it now—brought forth View Prosiitant 
a response that left no doubt as to how willingly and well hardwood lumbermen 
will play their part in defense of the peace, liberty and honor of the nation. His 
words were stirring and the manner in which he pictured the unity of Americans 
formed a notable part of a remarkable address. Not only did he pay tribute to 
men, old and young, but women as well, and his reference, 











The bravest of battles that ever were fought— 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find them not— 
They were fought by the mothers of men, 
was roundly cheered. 

President Woods after his most fitting reference to the war and the country’s 
participation dwelt upon the importance of inspection rules, after which he said that 
he would leave details of association activities to Secretary F. F. Fish. He told 
the members that the most important matter that would come before them was 
that of inspection rules, and he hoped the discussion that would take place later 
during the meeting would be confined to lines typifying the National standpoint 
and the good of the entire trade. He pointed to the maxim that ‘‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up strife,’’ making it as part of a 
plea for sane discussion of the proposals. He commended highly the work of 
Chairman John W. McClure of the Inspection Rules Committee and his associates, 
saying it deserved the consideration due to its being untinged by selfish, sectional 
or partisan flavor. 

The recommendation was made by President Woods that a legislative committee 
J. V. STIMSON, HUNTINGBURG, IND.; be appointed that would have as its task national matters in which the association 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Why not get in touch with us today and 
let us tell you more about the uses of these 
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Shipbuilder, 
are many places in the building of ships where we 


that we are going to recommend wood for your 
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decking, knees, masts, spars, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Being among the largest manufacturers of Douglas Fir, we would like to quote you. 


and Port Orford Cedar 


“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 
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The Story of Twenty Thousand Wasted 


Circulars 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already received 
several copies of a circular letter the text of which is 
given below. It will be noted that in the text it is stated 
that 20,000 of these letters have been sent out ‘‘to 
trade with no jobbing or mill connections.’’ Yet the 
circular professes to be highly confidential and is sent 
out in the bland faith that none of the 20,000 people 
who receive it will give away the secret: 

MR, LUMBERMAN: 
THIS IS IMPORTANT! 

Lumber is too high. It is the time we consumers have 
something to say about it. It will take united effort, but we 
can not organize or we stand in jeopardy of the law. Dry 
stock happens to be scarce, but the mills are sawing more 
than will be needed for the next two years. 

Just try this and see how it works towards bringing prices 
to where they belong. Beginning June 15, for 30 days don’t 
buy a foot of lumber unless absolutely necessary, no matter 
what price they make. ‘Tell all lumbermen salesmen you 
have enough stock to last you a long time and that all indi- 
cations are downward. Enlarge upon this all you wish. 
Tell them business is poor and going to pot. It can’t go 
any higher in price, the chances are all in our favor. 

If 60 percent of the buying trade sit tight and don’t talk 


_ to people of this effort to reduce price, you’ll see prices tumble 


fast. The lumbermen are the weakest sisters in the country 
and get scared easily. They haven’t the nerve to stick. 
Just see if these predictions don’t come true. 

We are spending our money and time in getting out 20,000 
of these letters to trade with no jobbing or mill connections. 
You can do the same by writing a few of your friends to hold 
the fort. Relief is coming and a dollar saved is one earned. 
Your pocketbook is at stake. Watch it carefully now. Be 
careful not to let mill people know of this effort. Don’t even 
inquire for stock for thirty days; the mills will need money so 
badly in thirty days they will come to us.—E. PLURIBUS 
Unum. 


This writer with the patriotic streak in him is 
rather weak in his analysis of the present situation. 


His psychological analysis of lumbermen in general is, 
perhaps, not the weakest part of his letter, but he is 
using the wrong time to throw the scare into them. His 
assumption that all the mills in the country will go 
broke if they do not get any orders for thirty days is 
also very amusing in view of the obvious fact that 
there is scarcely a millman in the country who could 
take an order at the present time and fill it and collect 
for it in less than three to four months. Under present 
conditions of car supply thirty days would hardly make 
a dent in the stack of orders on hand at most of the 
mills but, as fast as these orders can be shipped the 
mill men can get their money. It will probably take 
at least six months in order to get any financial pres- 
sure on the mills from such a campaign even if every 
buyer of lumber in the entire land should join in such 
a movement. 

There have been times in the past when such cheap, 
bluffing tactics have been used and proved effective. 
To attempt to organize such a bear movement on lumber 
prices at the present time, however, is too strongly 
reminiscent of Mother Partington’s effort to sweep 
back the. waves of the ocean with her little broom. 
Lumber prices today rest upon basic conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, altho the greatly increased cost of 
manufacturing lumber is a factor that can not be ig- 
nored. The millman, as usual, has plenty of things to 
worry about, one of the most obvious being car supply. 
But the problem of getting additional new orders on 
his order file is not one that is troubling the lumber- 
man in the least. 





New York Barge Canal Offers Oppor- 
tunities for Lumber Shipments 


A plain fact is that more business is being offered 
the railroads than they can take care of, and this con- 
dition is especially true in New York and the surround- 
ing States. The United States may well be compared 
to a funnel the small end of which is represented by 
New York and the surrounding States and thru which 
must flow a very large proportion of the rail freight of 
the country. - And that proportion is bound to be larger 
than ever this summer because of the speeding up of 
industry to meet the demands of the war and the ship- 
ment of war supplies to the East. There will be two 
results, probably, the first being added congestion and 
more embargoes, and the second the handling only of 
freight that in the opinion of Government officials is 
essential for war purposes. So lumbermen may well 
look with a certain amount of apprehension at the pos- 
sibility of getting shipments into this section in as 
large quantities as the demand will unquestionably 
eall for. 

There is, however, one rift in the clouds. It is the 
barge canal recently opened to traffic from Buffalo to 
New York. It is true that this canal will not be en- 
tirely finished before next summer, but freight will 
and can be handled over it and a number of intersect- 
ing canals this summer. Thus shipments of lumber can 
be made from the Tonawandes, Buffalo or other points 
at the western end to interior points and thence han- 
dled to destination by the railroads if necessary. Then, 
too, lumber from the Pacific coast can be sent east via 
the Panama Canal and thence to distributing yards 
along the barge canal. This business attained promis- 
ing proportions before the war made it impossible to 
obtain tonnage. 

There is another way, however, that western and 
northern lumbermen can reach this market. That is by 
loading up trainloads of lumber and sending them di- 
rectly thru to some such point as Superior, Wis., on 
Lake Superior, and thence by boat and barge thru to 
New York City if desirable. Last October a million 
feet of white pine was shipped from an Inland Empire 
mill to Tonawanda in this manner. Now that the barge 
canal is open such shipments can be sent directly thru, 
or halted at Buffalo and Tonawanda disfributing yards 
until there is further call for them. 

It must be remembered, of course, that probably a 
great deal of lumber can not be handled that way this 
year. For one thing, many vessels have been withdrawn 
from the Great Lakes trade because of the demand for 
ocean tonnage. Then to transport lumber thru the 





SUBSCRIBE HEAVILY FOR LIBERTY BONDS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Elizabeth, La., June 14—The Liberty Bond 
subscriptions here amount to $114,050, practically 
$100 for every man, woman and child living here. 
Industrial Lumber Co. 











barge canal many more barges than are now available 
will have to be built. Several companies have recently 
announced their intention to maintain regular barge 
service along the canal and many barges will be built. 
For example, the American Bridge Co. has purchased a 
ship building site of sixty-two acres near New York 
City and will build steel bottomed barges twelve feet 
in depth for service thru the barge canal from the 
Great Lakes to tidewater. 

Freight rates on the Great Lakes have increased, but 
as lumber is still being brought into Buffalo and other 
eastern lake ports from the lake lumber producing 
States it is certain that the rate is not so high that 
rail competition can not be met. Rates thru the barge 
canal have not been definitely settled but it is thought 
that they will be about 50 percent of the rail rates. 
Should the car congestion become much worse it may 
well become a ease of getting the lumber to these mar- 
kets and not a question of the comparative freight 
rates. Then, too, there seems to be little chance of 
the ports on the western shores of the Great Lakes be- 
ing embargoed. The possibility of making shipment 
by rail and water is well worth careful investigation. 
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An Insurance Solomon Points 
the Way— 


The recent Atlanta conflagration has, of course, 
brought forth a great deal of comment from insurance 
men and this comment, as usual, is directed chiefly 
against the wooden shingle. The following interview 
with a fire insurance ‘‘underwriter,’’ whose name is 
not given, appeared on June 2 in the New York Journal 
of Commerce, a publication whose reports of fire and 
fire losses are widely read (and also widely known to 
be grossly inaccurate) : ; 

It seems to be impossible to successfully combat the lumber 
trust and secure an elimination of this menace by legislation. 
I am, however, firmly convinced that the remedy for this and 
for all of the other company evils is within the power of the 
companies themselves. If fifteen or twenty prominent offices 
in the United States would simply say and advise their agents 
that they would not accept any dwelling houses covered with 
wooden shingles, unless an extra charge of 50c for such 
shingles was made, the trick would be turned. It does not 
need the coéperation of all companies to accomplish this, and 
I am firmly convinced that if sufficient charge is put upon the 
hazard it will disappear. An effort to eliminate the hazard 
by city ordinance is an absolute failure. It can not be passed 
and kept on the statute books and enforced. The lumber 
trust gets busy and either causes a repeal of such ordinance 
or makes it a dead letter law. As it is possible for a few 
prominent offices to secure a correction, I feel that we should 
not complain if we do not make use of this ability. 

It might be said that such a rule cannot be enforced in a 
State like Texas, where the State makes the rate, but I am 
of the opinion that it would be easier in such a State than 
anywhere else. As soon as the general public found that they 
could not get cover on any one class, the Rating Board would 
be compelled to promptly advance the rate. In such States 
as Texas and Kansas it would be necessary to simply decline 
the class altogether and give the agent the reason; namely, 
the rates are too low. 

I trust that this view of the matter will appeal to you sufii- 
ciently for you to urge some action on the subject. It being 
an unprofitable class in the South, there is absolutely no need 
of any agreement of any kind or character and each company 
could and should act independent of each other company. 

It is quite likely that this insurance man, assuming 
him to be a responsible official of one of the ‘‘ fifteen or 
twenty prominent companies’’ to which he refers, after 
giving out this interview turned to his desk and placed 
a blue-pencil O. K. upon a letter from his Chicago 
branch manager reading about as follows: 

The Hisenstein & Rosenbaum Agency insists on our taking 
$10,000 of the line on the mixed occupancy loft building at 
Street. This is, as you know, a very bad risk and 
one which should not be able to get insurance anywhere, but 
you know also that the agency controls a considerable line of 
business and that we will not get the business unless we take 
care of the occasional bad risk which the agency offers us. 





That is the sort of thing which is happening in the 
‘‘fifteen or twenty prominent insurance offices’’ every 
day. There has never been an investigation of any 
bunch of firebugs anywhere which did not disclose the 
fact that fire insurance companies were criminally care- 
less in supplying the fire insurance that forms the chief 
incentive for the setting of these fires. The fire insur- 
ance companies of the United States will have to do a 
lot of house cleaning before they get to the question 
of forcing wooden shingles out of existence by the sort 
of codperation that is here suggested. 

This insurance man, and every other insurance man 
who is familiar with conditions in southern cities, know 
that the problem in Atlanta and elsewhere is not primar- 
ily the problem of the wooden shingle. It is the prob- 
lem of shiftless construction of congested residence dis- 
tricts, chiefly in the negro section, altho there are many 
poor whites in almost any other southern city housed in 
similar quarters. Add to this the fact that the average 
southern city spends pennies for fire department protec- 
tion as against dollars in most northern cities and you 
have the chief explanation for the fact that fire insur- 
ance companies do not make much money in the south- 
ern cities. 

These dangerous sections are built of wood! 
And they are shingled with wooden shingles. Cer- 
tainly. And here is the point: the frame construction 
is not good frame construction and the shingles are not 
good wooden shingles. They are often the cheapest 
kind of wooden shingles that may be purchased in the 
South, and the cheapest kind of shingles in the South 
are sawn out of the cheapest kind of sap pine from 
trees that will not make even the cheapest kind of 
lumber in commercial lengths. Such a roof after a 
short exposure to the hot southern sun and after the 
shingles have curled is at least three times as sus- 
ceptible to fire exposure as the approved form of wooden 
shingle roofs. 

The problem of fire hazard in the southern city, how- 
ever, is not primarily that of the wooden shingle—even 
of such a poor kind of shingle. It is a problem of the 
living conditions that are required by the present status 
of the southern negro. Even to imagine for a moment 
that the insurance companies merely by placing an ex- 
orbitant rate upon the wooden shingle can at once secure 
the replacement of these colored quarters by rows of 
neat brick dwellings with roofs of slate or tile or as- 
bestos is the height of absurdity; furthermore, even if 
these cheap, frame dwellings could be replaced by 
brick or cement negro mortality would at once be in- 
ereased about three-fold. The tuberculosis which is so 
alarmingly prevalent among southern negroes would 
be greatly increased. Their salvation at the present 
time lies largely in the fact that while they may her- 
metically close doors and windows the cheap wooden 


Yes. 


shack with an open foundation can not be made abso- 
lutely air-tight. Even if such a building be infected 
with the bacilli of tuberculosis, it will in time purge 
itself of them much more quickly than would a brick 
or “ement structure with its interior air stagnation 
and dampness. 

The housing problem of suitable negro quarters for 
the southern cities which will be reasonably healthful, 
which shall be within their very limited financial re- 
sources and which shall not constitute a general fire 
menace for the city at large is a big problem. There 
is little reproach for the southern communities in the 
fact that they have not yet found a solution for it; and 
it is a problem beyond any standards of efficiency or any 
scientific methods of research or of administration that 
have ever been developed or utilized anywhere within 
the domain of fire insurance. 

In these remarks the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has ad- 
dressed itself to the general situation rather than to the 
interview above quoted, which in itself to any intelli- 
gen mind sufficiently constitutes its own answer. There 
was a time in the not remote past when a man who re- 
ferred to the ‘‘lumber trust’’ as a method of support- 
ing his argument by insinuation merely laid himself 
open to suspicions as to his mentality; but since the 
investigations of the Forest Service and the Federal 
Trade Commission into the actual status of affairs in 
the lumber industry such a man’s intellectual status is 
absolutely and positively definite. Furthermore, he 
is casting this small and inefficient pebble from a very 
fragile, glass structure; for those things which no lum- 
berman may do with impunity, under our Federal anti- 
trust statutes, all insurance men have been able to do, 
and have freely done, ever since the decision of our 
Supreme Court in ‘‘Paul and Virginia’’ many years 
ago, in which that court with more technical refinement 
than practical common sense ruled that the business 
of insurance was not interstate commerce and, there- 
fore, left its field free for untrammeled exploitation 
of trust combinations. 

It will be noted also that this authority holds up the 
‘<lumber trust’? to public scorn because it does not 
calmly and meekly accept anti-shingle legislation, altho 
in the next breath he clearly discloses that fire insur- 
ance people pay no attention whatever to such State 
legislation as is intended to control their own practices, 
If the State says that the fire insurance rate ought to 
be and shall be thus-and-so the insurance ‘‘trust’’ sim- 
ply says that it will not write insurance at that rate. 





“Business as Usual” in the Building 
Line 

For your information I enclose herewith copy of an edi- 
torial which appeared in today’s New York Times and you 
will note the building and lumber business is referred to. I 
find that there is some comment here that anything in the 
way of unnecessary building should be avoided until after 
the war because it takes labor that is required for Govern- 
ment and more important purposes. 

I have occasion to know something about this personally, 
because I'am putting on an $1800 extension on my house. I 
am having considerable difficulty in getting carpenters to do 
their work and I have been mildly criticised for starting this 
work now. One of the reasons is that we have a shipbuild- 
ing plant at this point which has contracts for building sub- 
marine chasers and they are having considerable difficulty in 
getting enough carpenters. While I need this extension very 
badly, perhaps I ought to have cancelled the contracts, but I 
do not want to do so for the reason that they were made be- 
fore the last advance in the cost of labor and building mate- 
rial and naturally I had a pretty favorable proposition. 

I am just writing this in order to give you one view of the 


’ many that are prevalent in the market here today. 


The above letter comes from an eastern man who, 
while not directly in the lumber business, is in a line 
closely identified with it. 

The editorial which is enclosed is from the New York 
Times of June 11, 1917, and is the leading editorial, 
occupying a column and a quarter, reviewing the gen- 
eral business situation. It is predicated upon the 
statement that the current business review shows that 
for 126 cities there was a decrease of general business 
of 36 percent, or approximately $67,000,000, altho the 
average for all cities shows an increase. This decrease, 
it was here stated, was largely in retail trade and in 
the building industry. 

The editorial states that this situation is due to the 
readjustment of trade rather than to reaction. 

If the retail buying were not to be restricted there would 
be no limit to the high cost of living. The same is true of the 
decline in the building trades. It needs no demonstration 
that we all have been lodged, and that there is no need of 
more houses for the mere purpose of shelter. There had been 
a tendency to provide more costly lodgings, and it is well that 
has been checked. There are now homes to suit every taste 
and pocketbook, but the country can do very well without the 
erection for the present of still costlier ones, to tempt the 
diversion of high wages into extravagance. These are only 
examples of the manner in which funds may be, must be, 
found for taking successive Liberty Loans in a succession of 
billions. The nation’s income is not equal to supporting the 
recent scale of living in addition to the Government’s huge 
outlays. 

Later on this editorial says: 

The entire steel trade feels the Government’s buying. Three 
million tons are wanted for ships, and the trade is restless 
under the bidding by private buyers above the Government’s 
rate. It may be imagined what would be the result of the 


Government overbidding private buyers. 

There was an illustration of that in the grain trade at 
In copper the Government bought too cheaply 
In iron also the Government must 


Chicago. 
for the good of the trade. 


pay enough to allow the goods to be produced. The Govern- 
ment is not an object of charity, and if it took goods below 
the cost of production it would soon have to make what it 
wanted for itself, due to the retirement of private makers. 
The lumber trade has been dominated by the Government’s 
supposed requirement of billions of feet of lumber for ships, 
and for lodgings for 600,000 men, to be erected in the next 
three months. Between now and September the Government 
must build shelters for sixteen soldier cities, each of them ex- 
ceeded in size only by 150 cities in the entire country. 

The general tone of the editorial is excellent, altho, 
of course, some points are overemphasized. The as- 
sumption that current building activity at any time is 
solely or principally in the direction of more costly or 
extravagant housing quarters is, of course, erroneous. 
One might remark with equally sapient wisdom ‘‘it needs 
no demonstration that we all have been clothed and 
than there is no need of more clothing for that pur- 
pose.’’ It also needs to be remembered that the Gov- 
ernment requirements for lumber estimates at the out- 
side of 2,000,000,000 feet, and much of this not yet 
materialized, is not a very large proportion of our an- 
nual production, which is somewhere around 40,000,000,- 
000 to 45,000,000,000 feet, depending largely upon 
the volume of demand. It is true that some of the 
Government current requirements are for the very best 
qualities of lumber, particularly for the construction 
of wooden ships, and very particularly in ash and spruce 
for airplane building. The lumber required for ecan- 
tonments, however, is of ordinary building grades and 
the demand for Government purposes in boxes and 
other miscellaneous lines is on a par with the ordinary 
industrial demand for such purposes. 

Coming back to this gentleman’s own personal prob- 
lem, it probably does not make any special difference 
one way or the other. The fact that a boat building 
concern happens to be located in the same village with 
his residence and that this boat building concern has 
had some temporary trouble in securing carpenters is 
set over against by the further obvious fact that build- 
ing has fallen off all over the country because of the 
increased cost of building materials with consequently 
less work for carpenters in general. It is true that 
most of.these men are not out of work for any material 
part of the time, because of the strong demand for labor 
in other lines to which these skilled artisans can readily 
devote themselves. However, the building of this little 
extension to a single residence is not going to create 
any great shortage in the ranks of union carpenters 
the country over and this gentleman should rather 
pride himself on contributing his bit toward the slogan 
which has been so widely suggested of ‘‘Business as 
Usual.’? Howard F. Coffin of the Council of National 
Defense has already pointed out that many factories 
have been offered to the Government for Government 
use which would better go on calmly in the manufac- 
ture of their usual product until such time as they may 
be actually needed. We must add the business of war 
to our ordinary occupations with as little disturbnace 
and as little interference as can possibly be arranged. 





Mail Order House Competition Enlists 
Governmental Intervention 


The announcement of the citation by the Federal Trade 
Commission against more than one hundred lumbermen 
widely scattered over the United States comes this week 
too late for any very careful investigation into the basic 
facts connected with it. The statement which appears 
on pages 42 and 53 in this paper throws considerable 
light upon it in a negative way. It appears to be merely 
another angle of the conflict between the retail and mail 
order methods of doing business in which the mail order 
people who have been on the defensive for some time as 
far as the holding of their trade is concerned, are attempt- 
ing to take a few trenches by counter attack. 

It will be noted that no lumber association is involved 
in the present case, and it is not clear from the informa- 
tion available this week upon what agreement or co- 
operation the charge of conspiracy rests. 

Under such circumstances it is wise to forbear any 
but general comment on the situation. While the great 
mail order houses have been increasing their business 
steadily in general mercantile lines, they have been los- 
ing rather than gaining ground in their lumber depart- 
ments for some time. Their competition nas in one way 
been a good thing for efficiency in lumber retailing, 
inasmuch as it has made better merchants of the retail 
lumbermen thru the necessity of meeting mail order 
competition efficiency. This the retail lumberman is 
usually able to do successfully when he sets himself 
about it and when he informs his public of the real merit 
or lack of merit in the claims made thru mail order adver- 
tising. Where the proper analysis and comparison can 
be impressed on the customer he usually finds that he 
ean do better with his money at the local lumber yard 
than he can thru the mail order catalog, and while it is 
not always easy to secure this comparison it can be done 
thru proper enterprise of the local lumber merchant. 

The outcome of the hearing and result of the complaint 
will be awaited with interest by retail lumbermen thruout 
the country, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make 
further comment after it has had opportunity to give 
consideration to the formal complaint, which is published, 
practically in full, in this issue, having been received by 
telegraph just as the paper was going to press. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MAPLE DIMENSION WANTED 

We have an inquiry for 200 pieces of hard maple dressed 
to full 3x5 inches, 9 feet long. This material must be full 
size, as stated, after dressing four sides; must be dry, sound 
and of good quality. It may have a few small sound knots 
not larger than one-half inch in diameter. If any of your 
readers can furnish this material please have them quote us 
price, and when you can ship. 

We have been trying for the last two months to locate the 
above pieces, and thought that your Query and Comment de- 
partment might reach where we could locate it, or where 
someone who has this material could see our inquiry.—IN- 
quiry No. 62. 


[Replies to this inquiry will be promptly forwarded, or, 
if preferred, the address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—Ep1Tor. ] 


A CONVENIENCE IN SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 

We are just in receipt of your letter of March 22 last, and 
beg leave to inform you that the first number of your publica- 
tion has arrived in due course. 

The branch which we expect to open in the near future 
will be at the service of American firms in the furnishing of 
any kind of trade, commercial or any other information. Your 
magazine will be kept on file for the benefit of our clients.— 
MANAGER Buenos Aires Branch The First National Bank of 
Boston, Mass., Buenos Aires, South America. 


[The above communication is printed for the benefit 
of readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who may be in- 
terested in learning how they may secure reliable informa- 
tion of commercial and industrial conditions in South 
America.— EDITOR. | 


MISSOURI TOWN ALSO MAKES CHARGES FOR 
DELIVERY 

Recently we noticed where you noted a certain yard was 
charging for delivery, which you regarded as rather unusual. 
In line with your request expressed in an issue of your paper, 
we are pleased to advise that this yard has been charging for 
delivery for a number of years. It is an established fact here 
that the customer pays the delivery and there is never any 
word passed contrary to it. We would not think of returning 
to the free delivery system, as this has put ali buyers on an 
equal footing and has eliminated many unnecessary trips.— 
FAYETTE LUMBER Co., Fayette, Mo. 

[The above is brief but a very strong testimonial to 
the advantages of the delivery charge system where it is 
established and recognized. It also adds another State 
to those that have already been represented by previous 
contributions. May we not have some more experiences 
on this subject? Perhaps there are some people who 
have tried charges for delivery and abandoned it, and 
their experiences might also throw light upon the subject. 
—EDITOR. | 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SMALL 
WOODEN CONTAINER. 

We are wondering if any of the wooden package people 
would be able to supply a container suitable for oils and 
greases. 

At present we are using wooden barrels and half barrels, 
but for smaller quantities we use 1- and 5-gallon cans and 15- 
gallon steel drums for oils, also 5-, 10-, 25- and 50-pound tins 
for greases. 

In view of the increasingly serious shortage in the tin plate 
market it is quite possible that there will be a big field for 
small containers other than tin or metal a little later on for 
lubricating oils and greases. 

The material used would, of course, have to be glue-coated 
or otherwise treated to prevent saturation of the container 
and consequent leakage thru the package itself. The con- 
tainer would necessarily have to be light in weight, durable 
and convenient for retailing and easy for the consumer to 
handle. 

If thru your close connection with the wooden package 
trade you are able to send me any information regarding pack- 
ages that would be an improvement over the ordinary keg 
or kit of the old style lead pail type it would be appreciated. 
My inquiry, however, is entirely unofficial and should not be 
taken to indicate that this company is at present considering 
any departure from the kind of containers we are now using. 
Inquiry No. 64. 

[The above is a personal inquiry from a man associated 
with one of the large and well known manufacturers of 
lubricating oils. It very clearly indicates the opportunity 
for small wooden packages capable of holding liquids 
and which can be supplied at a cost smaller than that 
required by the somewhat expensive process of manufac- 
turing small cooperage goods. Can not some ingenious 
mind solve this problem? . f 

The shortage of tin is not only the factor in this 
especially good opportunity for development along this 
line. A recent account of a chemical meeting reported a 
very serious shortage of glass containers at the present 
time, due largely to the fact that flat car capacity is being 
reserved for coal movement and some of the glass fac- 
tories have closed down because of the lack of sand. 

The five-gallon tins used for lubricating oils are square 
in form. Five-gallon wooden pails would not be nearly 
so convenient. Why can not a square wooden container 
be developed that will be comparatively cheap, will 
be absolutely a tight package for liquids and that can be 
manufactured at a fairly reasonable cost? Possibly there 
is a chance here for compound lumber, as it is called, or 
what was formerly called laminated veneer. 

As far as the treating of wood against impregnation 
by oils and greases is concerned that is a matter very 
easily accomplished. A small quantity of oil proof var- 
nish placed in a container after it is completed and flowed 
over all portions of the interior surface will probably be 
found to do the trick. The objection here is probably 
not so much to actual leakage from the containers as to 
the quantity of lubricant that would be absorbed by the 
wood structure of the container and thus reduce the 
volume of contents. 

This is an opportunity that is open in a large number 
of directions at the present time, and not merely for 
liquids but for many other commodities that have hither- 
to been packed in tin. It is understood, of course, that 





the ordinary box manufacturing interests are busy at 
work at this time turning out the time honored form of 
wooden containers. Someone somewhere, however, should 
be able to give the necessary research toward the develop- 
ment of a new form of wooden container that is sorely 
needed at the present time and would undoubtedly, under 
the present emergency, reap a rich financial profit for 
his enterprise—EDIToR. ] 


REQUESTS NAMES OF MATCH BLOCK PUBR- 
CHASERS 


Can you tell us the names of companies who are purchasers 
of white pine match blocks ?—INQuiRy No. 88. 


[The above inquirer has been supplied with a list of 
manufacturers in the United States.—EDIToR. | 


LUMBER FOR AIRPLANE MANUFACTURE 

We have a request from one of our members for a list of 
the airplane manufacturers in the United States and Canada. 
If you can give us this information we would appreciate it 
very much.—Inquiry No. 76. 

[It is impossible to give a complete list of the airplane 
manufacturers in the United States at the present time 
inasmuch as the list changes overnight. New firms are 
constantly going into this business; a considerable num- 
ber of the large rubber concerns have begun manufac- 
turing dirigibles, and it is announced that a number of 
large automobile plants will in all likelihood be converted 
to the manufacture of flying machines. 

The inquirer has, however, been supplied with a list 
of twenty-three of the largest and best established of the 
older manufacturers of airplanes. 

It may be of interest at this time to review what is 
being done in this direction for military purposes. On 
May 21 the Aircraft Production Board was created, with 
Howard E. Coffin of the Council of National Defense as 
chairman. The Government Committee on Public Infor- 
mation has issued a statement briefly outlining plans 
which shows that aviation training courses have been 
established at the Universities of California, Texas, Ili- 
nois and Ohio, Cornell University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. These are preliminary two- 
months courses, at the end of which the cadet is given a 
final test to determine whether he is to go on in his 
training. These schools began on May 10. Twenty-five 
cadets a week are entered at each of the six colleges, 
which, therefore, at the end of the first classes will be 
turning out 150 students a week available for the regular 
training camps. Plans are going ahead for nine aviation 
fields. The Government is already operating four avia- 
tion camps. The standard aviation field will take care 
of two squadrons of 150 students each, with the necessary 
officers and instructors, and will be equipped with hangars 
for 72 airplanes. Four months’ training is figured on as 
preparing students for army service. 

So much for the announcement of this committee. The 
daily papers this week, however, announce that 1,000 
aviators are to be sent monthly to France, the first de- 
tachment to embark some time in September. They will 
have a short final training under French instructors in 
France before being sent to the front. It might be added 
in this connection that our national Government is ar- 
ranging to install and equip one of its standard aviation 
fields in France for such final training work. This will be 
installed by the United States and built by American con- 
tractors. 

Not much is known as to the lumber requirements for 
aircraft construction at the present time. It is under- 
stood, however, that Memphis, Tenn., will be an important 
point in this connection and that considerable of the lum- 
ber material for the training machines will be fabricated 
at that point. There has been active inquiry for ash for 
this purpose and sales have been reported at as high as 
$50 a thousand at the mills. Spruce also is used, and 
the following is reproduced as the text of a recent adver- 
tisement in the monthly periodical called Flying, the ad- 
vertiser being Israel Ludlow of New York City, a dealer 
in airplane lumber: 

All price quotations withdrawn. There has been a rise of 
ten to twenty-five dollars per thousand feet on all classes of 
this lumber during the last thirty days, and the probabilities 
are that the grade 3 inches thick and thicker, 6 inches wide 
and wider, ten percent; 10 to 17 feet long, ninety percent; 
18 to 40 feet, seventy-five percent vertical grain, four sides 
clear, straight grain, not less than ten annular rings to the 
inch, will be $200 per thousand f.o.b. New York within sixty 
days. Many foreign buyers are on the Pacific coast and are 
taking all offerings. It is advisable to place contracts at 
once for a season’s supply before the price rises further or 
the grade is exhausted. No airplane spruce older than four 
to six months is available and spruce should be air dried nine 
months and longer to achieve the best results. In purchas- 
ing, care should be taken to buy from a specialist the grade 
known as four sides clear, free from all knots and sap 
pockets. Some airplane builders not conversant with these 
specifications have made purchases which were practically 
valueless for construction work, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of course, does not guar- 
antee the facts stated in the text of this advertisement, 
but it throws an interesting light upon the lumber situa- 
ion. 

The Lumber Committee of the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a sub-committee on air-craft lumber 
which can be addressed as above and which will undoubt- 
edly be active in the supply of lumber to airplane fac- 
tories. It should be understood that the great demand 
at present is for training planes to be used in this country. 
This will greatly relieve the demand upon the aircraft 
factories of France and England, which are turning out 
about 4,000 airplanes a month at the present time. They 
can devote their energies entirely to the type of planes 
that are used in actual battle. Later it is probable that 
skilled workmen from their factories will be brought over 
here and some, at least, of the American manufacturers 
will prepare themselves for the manufacture of the most 
advanced type of fighting machines.—Ep1Tor.] 


THIN CYPRESS AND SYCAMORE WANTED 
Will you please advise us if you know of any manufacturers 
who are cutting %-inch or %-inch quartered cypress? Also 


advise the names of any manufacturers who are cutting %- 
inch or %-inch sycamore. 

We have recently had inquiries for thts material, and 
would be pleased to have you advise at your earliest con- 
venience.—INquiry No. 50. 


[Presumably this inquirer is asking for the sycamore 
plain as he does not specify that it should be quartered. 

Cypress is one wood in which quartering is of less ad- 
vantage than probably almost any other lumber wood, 
but this inquiry is probably for some special use where 
the grain is desired to lie in that particular direction. 
Replies to the inquiry will be promptly forwarded, or the 


address of the inquirer will be supplied on request.— 
EpitTor.] 


WANT TREENAIL MATERIAL QUICK 

Kindly advise inquirer 51-B, your issue June 9, page 25, to 
communicate with us by wire. Interested in purchasing tree- 
nails.—Inquiry 51-c. 

[The above telegraphic inquiry comes from Orange, 
Tex., which is one of the points at which wooden ships 
will be built, and is evidently from a concern in a great 
hurry to get some treenails. The inquirer has been given 
the address of this one particular correspondent offering 
locust treenails, but any others who wish to make offers 
of locust treenail material to a concern in a situation to 
close immediate purchases may address the above inquirer 
in care of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the replies 
will be forwarded.—Ebiror. } 





LOWER RATES FOR LOW GRADE PRODUCTS 

Please advise thru your “vox populi” column if you have 
in your files information regarding the efforts of lumber 
manufacturers in any section of the country to have the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or any one empowered to act 
take any steps looking toward reduction in rates on lath, 
shingles and such other low-grade products representing the 
utilization of sawmill waste.—Inquiry No. 74. 

[The fact has been generally recognized that if it were 
possible to establish lower freight rates for the lower 
classes of forest and lumber products their utilization 
would be very materially favored and this would result 
in closer conservation of forest resources and also in 
much increased tonnage for the railroads. 

The chief difficulty that has been advanced in consid- 
eration of this proposition is that of distinguishing be- 
tween the normal and present grades of products and 
those that might be considered of lower grade. This 
distinction often does not lie in the product itself but in 
the net result of its production to the manufacturer. 
As one illustration of this, the most practical method of 
utilizing mill waste is by manufacturing from it some 
form of dimension material. It may be that as a matter 
of fact this dimension material brings a higher price per 
thousand feet than does the normal lumber product, but 
it also represents a very considerable labor cost and the 
manufacturer can not afford to get it out from his mill 
waste unless he gets the low freight rate. Lacking that 
rate he will not take the initial effort to equip himself 
for producing that particular form of product and the 
railroad will lose the tonnage. 

This difficulty occurs because of the fact that the 
things that can be manufactured from waste products are 
usually not of a distinctive character in themselves. Of 
some forms of waste, such for example as sawdust, this 
is not true, but in most cases it is true. 

As far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is aware, no body 
of lumber manufacturers has ever made any strongly con- 
certed effort in the direction of securing differential 
freight rates on lower grades of forest products. There 
have been some weak echoes of an interest in this matter, 
such, for example, as in the recent lumber classification 
hearing. There was an opportunity there to bring this 
question prominently to the front had the lumber manu- 
facturers been disposed to do so. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes thoroly in this 
principle and believes also that it should be possible, by 
giving sufficient time and study to it, to work out an 
entirely practical method of policing the practice in such 
a way as to prevent imposition upon the railroads in the 
admission of freight to the preferential rate. This will 
never be accomplished, however, until a greater interest 
is manifested in the subject than has yet anywhere shown 
itself —Ep1Tor. ] ; 


WOOD ASHES AS A FERTILIZER 


The writer has been interested in the lumber business for 
more than thirty years as a member of the Rich Lumber Cin 
and is at the present time so interested at Manchester Depot, 
Vermont. 

Noting under the head of Query and Comment in your May 
19 issue “Market Wanted For Wood Ashes,” and your com- 
ment that they would not stand transportation, permit me 
to inform you for the benefit of the inquirer that some years 
ago a party cutting hardwood dimension from logs furnished 
by our firm started to and did ship a quantity of ashes to 
Porto Rico for use in the fruit lands there and shipped them 
in cotton sacks and the ashes ate thru the sacks in transpor- 
tation. They then used paper sacks and the cotton sacks 
over and had no trouble and continued the shipment from 
northern New York during the life of the manufacturing 
plant. William R. Ventrees, now living at Port Allegany, 
Pa., is the man who had the experience and can give all the 
details—H. C. Ricu, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 

[The names of Mr. Rich and of the Rich Lumber Co., 
are familiar. He is at the present time president of the 
Bank of Cattaraugus. 

The statement to which Mr. Rich refers was discussing 
the manufacture of potash from wood ashes, and it is true 
that under ordinary circumstances the supply of wood 
ashes for such profitable manufacture must be locally 
available. The above instance of the exploitation of wood 
ashes for use as fertilizer, while interesting, is of a some- 
what exceptional character.—EpITor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Retail business and that part of general business that 
depends largely upon orders from retailers for pros- 
perity are experiencing a slackening that is in direct 
contrast to the feverish activity in the iron trade, in 
ship building, the textile industry and other manufac- 
turing or producing lines. Better weather conditions 
have caused some improvement in retail trade, crops 
are in much better condition than a month ago, and as 
farmers are giving all their attention to food produc- 
tion it is safe to say that retail buying in rural com- 
munities will not be greatly accelerated for some 
weeks. High prices with an upward tendency make 
buying in the cities conservative, especially as many 
people have the impression that food prices at least 
are liable to go downward before long. The June 1 
condition of wheat as set forth by the Government 
report showed considerable improvement over the fig- 
ures issued a month ago, the latest report calling for 
a combined yield of 656,000,000 bushels of spring and 
winter wheat, as compared with 640,000,000 bushels 
in 1916. The report places the abandoned acreage of 
winter wheat at 12,437,000. Collections, on the whole, 
are satisfactory; the line of credit of many firms is 
being lowered, tho failure records continue to show 
fewer firms in trouble than usual at this time of the 
year. Gross earnings of railroads continue to show 
gains and the same is true of the net in many cases. 
This does not decrease the demands of the railroads 
for an increase in rates, and the desired increase, or 
at least part of it, seems to be firmly expected by the 
financial interests. Money rates have firmed up and 
until the Liberty Loan is disposed of few new projects 
except the financing of ship building companies will 
receive much attention. 

* * * 


There is no denying that the figures for the number 
‘and value of building permits for May show a sharp 
decline when compared with those of the same month 
in 1916. Dun’s Review in listing 
returns from ninety-seven cities ar- 
rives at a total of value 31 percent 
less than for the corresponding 
month of 1916. Bradstreet’s, with returns from 126 
cities, places the decrease in value at 36.4 percent 
and the decrease in number at 15.1 percent as com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. It must 
be remembered that the value and number of building 
permits can not go on increasing forever and that 
May, 1916, was an exceptionally busy month of an 
exceptionally busy year. During May of this year 
also the feeling of retrenchment has been general and 
so much attention has been given to preparations for 
the war and to the placing of the Liberty Loan that 
large building projects have been neglected. On the 
other hand, the scarcity of labor, the increasing cost 
of building materials and the lack of them have re- 
tarded construction. The greatest loss was recorded 
in Greater New York and amounted to 77.7 percent, 
while substantial losses occurred .at Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and most of the other large cities. The fact 
of the matter is that when Greater New York is ex- 
cluded the remainder showed a dropping off in value 
of only 15 percent, and this showing is still better when 
some of the other large cities such as Chicago are ex- 
cluded. New York and many of the other eastern 
cities have been hindered especially by the embargoes 
from getting necessary supplies of building materials 
and the effect of this condition is beginning to be 
shown. The southwestern group showed an increase 
of 9.7 percent in the value of permits and that of the 
Pacific coast cities was even better, with an increase 
in the value of 23.5 percent. When the situation is 
considered carefully it is not nearly so alarming as at 
first appears. 


BUILDING 
PERMITS 


* * ¥ 


The hardwood market may be termed spotted. That 
is, in the sections in which much Government business 
is being placed no slackening in the buying movement 

is noted, while other sections that 
HARDWOODS = _ depend upon the retail and factory 
trade for the bulk of the orders are 
now experiencing the lull in buying that usually comes 
at this season. A lull is not an unwelcome condition 
for the manufacturers, for it gives opportunity to 
eatch up on shipments and get a little better assort- 
ment of mill stocks ready to meet the summer buying. 
Taking the country as a whole, the car supply is 
somewhat. better and hardwood shippers are taking full 
advantage of the opportunity. Improvement in the 
car supply has been noted especially in the northern 
districts, probably because of their proximity to the 
larger manufacturing centers. Stocks are anything but 
large in the hands of manufacturers, of factory con- 
sumers or of retailers. In the eastern part of the 
country the embargoes are slowly being lifted and 
together with the better car supply this enables con- 
sumers to get thru a number of much needed supplies. 
High water along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers is 
again causing lumbermen considerable worry and in 
some places has interfered with both logging and 
sawing operations, to say nothing of shipments. 
Vehicle and trailer manufacturers are experiencing a 
great boom in business. For example, the Govern- 
ment is said to have placed orders for 34,000 trailers, 
and while this is a large number it is more than prob- 
able that an even greater number will be needed before 
the war is over. Oak bill stocks are in exceptionally 
good demand in the South and prices depend largely 
upon the ability of the seller to make prompt delivery. 
Prices everywhere are firm and largely governed by 
the shippers’ ability to fill orders promptly. 


The car supply showed very little improvement this 
week over that of last week, but every little bit is 


helpful. Some sections that reported relief last week 

assert this week that the supply is 
SOUTHERN now shorter than ever, and it is very 
YELLOW certain that the car situation is far 
PINE from being settled. Transit cars are 


coming into the eastern markets in 
increasing numbers, with the result that in some 
sections the placing of orders with the mills has largely 
stopped, the retailers preferring to buy transits. With 
the arrival of transits the old question of whether 
such cars are going to cause a drop in price takes up 
a lot of spare time. Buyers generally believe that 
prices will go down as a result, while sellers simply 
can not see anything but an increase. And so it seems 
that the opinion of how transit cars will affect the 
market is colored more or less—mostly more—by the 
occupation. So far transit cars are not exerting any 
material influence on the market; this is notable espe- 
cially in the East, where the demand for lumber of all 
kinds is greater than the possibility of getting ship- 
ments thru the embargoes. Many mills are still out 
of the market and for certain classes of business such 
as heavy structural timbers the purchasers have as 
much trouble in finding manufacturers that will accept 
orders as the manufacturers once had in finding pur- 
chasers. Government business is coming along in 
good shape and ears are furnished in just as great 
number and just as promptly as needed for this busi- 
ness. Prices remain firm and in many eases trend up- 
ward. In the Alexandria (La.) district there were 
117 increases and nineteen decreases in price compared 
with the figures obtained two weeks ago. 

* * * 


The demand for North Carolina pine keeps up in a 
manner that is at once encouraging and disheartening 
to the manufacturers. It is encouraging because prices 

are good and there is a market for 


NORTH every grade of stock produced; dis- 
CAROLINA heartening because this is the in- 
PINE 


evitable result when it is impossible 
to take full advantage of an eager 
market such as the lumber industry has not experienced 
for many years. The manufacturers in the North Caro- 
lina pine section really have a very heavy burden to 
bear. Many of the large munition factories are located 
either in the immediate vicinity of the sawmills or 
close at hand and many sawmill laborers have left the 
mills, thus accentuating the labor shortage. Then, 
too, the tightest embargoed sections are the natural 
markets for North Carolina pine and even those con- 
suming sections that are ordinarily supplied by vessels 
are not getting as much stock as needed because of the 
scarcity of coastwise cargo carriers. The labor short- 
age, however, is not to be so greatly objected to, for 
unless more cars can be obtained decreased production 
will be the order, to escape overcrowding of yards and 
sheds. As to the actual placing of new orders thé situ- 
ation is not very encouraging, for the volume has fallen 
off considerably from that of several weeks ago, due to 
a slowing up of building operations and renewed em- 
bargo restrictions. This condition causes the manufac- 
turers no worry if one is to judge from the order files, 
for it is a very exceptional case in which the orders 
booked do not call for more stock than there is on 
hand. Prices are very firm. 

* * * 


It is becoming somewhat easier for some consumers 
to obtain stocks of cypress, but on the whole the de- 
mand for this wood is still far in excess of the ability 

of the mills to deliver. Even in the 


CYPRESS, markets in which cypress is in least 
WHITE demand the eall is greater than the 
PINE supply. The demand for tank stock 


has been insistent for almost a year 
aud it seems to be uttérly impossible to get enough 
thick tank material to supply the call. Cypress for 
oil pipe is in especial request just now and there is 
no set price, as this depends entirely upon the speed 
with which delivery can be made. Prices are firm 
and the mills in most cases are not in position to take 
on any great amount of additional business. Demand 
for white pine continues to be as great as ever and, 
if such a thing is possible, the mill stocks in the North 
appear to be even more poorly assorted than those of 
cypress. In the West the spring cut is beginning to 
find its way to market and if the car supply continues 
to hold up consumers before very long will be getting 
much needed supplies. The demand for white pine is 
especially keen in the East, where the embargoes have 
curtailed shipments for so long that stocks on hand 
are dangerously low. Prices are firm. 

* * * 


Demand strong and mill stocks light with the in- 
evitable price situation sums up the hemlock market in 
very good shape. Nothing indicates any better the 

strength of the yellow pine market 
HEMLOCK, than the fact that hemlock prices 
SPRUCE continue to move upward and there 
seems to be no chance for a slack- 
ening in the volume of sales. Manufacturers are not 
only well sold ahead but also expect cunsiderable 
orders from the Government, and altho the price in 
the latter case will not be so high as that obtained 
from private concerns it is only natural that the 
sellers are doing everything possible to help the Gov- 
ernment along. Much stock is shipped in a half dry 
condition to satisfy insistent customers. The box 
factories take all of the hemlock and spruce they can 
possibly obtain and this market will unquestionably 
be very good for months to come. Spruce manufac- 
turers have no difficulty in disposing of all the stock 
for which it is possible to obtain cars and the prices 
paid are quite satisfactory from a seller’s standpoint. 
It seems certain that a much greater number of air- 
planes will be built in this country than was at first 


assumed when war was declared. This means, of 
course, that the call for clear spruce will be heavier 
than ever. 

* * * 

The call for all the western pines is greater than the 
ability of the mills to supply. Stocks are in better 
shape as far as assortments go, and the car supply 

shows gradual improvement, but it 
is still impossible to fill some of the 
orders taken last fall. Also manu- 
facturers still have difficulty in in- 
creasing production to the desired point, and, in fact, - 
the latest figures indicate a falling off in the produc- 
tion. A group of twenty-nine mills report that for 
the week ended June 2 orders booked amounted to 
21,950,000 feet; shipments were 22,884,798 feet; and 
production was 20,577,483 feet. Shipments touched the 
highest point in 1917 and very nearly reached the 
normal capacity of these mills. Altho this situation is 
encouraging it but serves to emphasize the unusual 
condition that has prevailed so far this year. There 
has been no week since the first of the year that the 
mills did not have orders for immediate shipment 
greater than the normal capacity, but the car short- 
age has been so stringent that never before has the 
car supply been within 12 percent of normal. This 
group of mills report orders on hand for approximately 
200,000,000 feet. Prices are quite firm and the recent 
increase in a number of items seems to have made 
no impression on the market. 

* * * 


The fir market continues very stiff, with a marked 
disinclination of many of the mills to quote on pros- 
pective orders, there being a great deal of business 

that needs to be cleaned up before 
DOUGLAS new commitments are made. There 
FIR, has been a decided improvement in 
REDWOOD the ear situation in a number of dis- 

tricts, tho other shipping points are 
not receiving any better supply than formerly. That 
there has been a decided improvement in the car situ- 
ation is shown by the fact that the volume of ship- 
ments has almost reached normal production. This 
same condition prevails east of the Cascades and in 
the redwood district in California, so it is certain that 
the car supply has improved over practically the en- 
tire western shipping territory. A group of 124 mills 
report that for the week ended June 6 actual production 
was 79,168,150 feet, or 6.66 percent under normal pro- 
duction of 84,814,000 feet. Orders booked were 12,- 
426,517 feet, or 15.7 percent below actual production, 
while shipments were above actual production 2,464,073 
feet, or 3.11 percent. This is the highest shipment 
record made so far in 1917. Orders were below ship- 
ments 14,890,590 feet, or 18.24 percent, but this does 
not seem to worry the mills, for they still have orders 
for over 15,000 cars unshipped. During the week rail 
orders were below rail shipments 26,725,000 feet, or 
41.85 percent. The California market was quite active, 
however, as shown by the fact that orders for 19,312,157 
feet were booked, as compared to shipments of only 
8,615,944 feet, leaving an unfilled balance of cargo or- 
ders of over 93,000,000 feet. In the export end of the 
business orders for 2,068,250 feet were entered, while 
shipments amounted to 2,218,023 feet, leaving an un- 
shipped balance of 44,728,759 feet. The demand for 
redwood is very heavy and that wood is steadily grow- 
ing in favor in the middle West. Another point that 
the redwood manufacturers are taking advantage of 
is that their supply of cars obtainable is better than 
that in many other sections. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


Red cedar shingles are arriving in many of the 
eastern markets in greater volume than for several 
months and, as is to be expected, the price has dropped 

in such markets. Transit cars, too, 
SHINGLES, are arriving in greater numbers and 
LATH as the car situation is better on the 
west Coast both of these factors have 
exerted a downward tendency on prices. The condi- 
tion is not alarming by any means and there seems 
little or no chance for shingles to drop low enough to 
cause the manufacturers anxiety, and it is well known 
that the car shortage ran the prices up to abnormal 
levels. White cedar and cypress shingles continue to 
sell well and no concessions for well manufactured stock 
have been made. Lath are not difficult to sell pro- 
vided they are well manufactured and dry. Prices ob- 
tainable are good. 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* 


The involuntary curtailment of production of the 
entire lumber industry gives some promise of being 
removed, for there is no doubt that the car supply 

has improved in practically every 
RAILROAD section during June. This better- 
SITUATION ment in the situation is not anything 
to become excessively worked up 
over, because even the railroads admit that it is likely 
to be temporary—and the lumbermen know very well 
that when railroad officials are unable to find grounds 
upon which to base predictions of relief from car 
shortage the future is anything but bright. In all of 
the larger producing sections the manufacturers are 
receiving almost enough cars to handle the normal 
production of the mills. It should be remembered, 
however, that at this season shipments ordinarily are 
much greater than normal production. One interesting 
phase of the situation is the well founded report that 
the Council of National Defense thru the Government 
will place orders for 100,000 freight cars for American 
and European roads. This number may be rather large, 
but it is certain that a large number of cars will be 
ordered and in all probability they will be of the 
composite type and so will call for a good many million 
feet of lumber. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


America’s liberal response to the Government’s ap- 
peal to the citizenship for financial aid with which to 
wage its war with Germany and to assist its allies is 
the most reassuring development that has taken place. 
The big registration of men available for military serv- 
ice insures the material for an army equal to the Gov- 
ernment’s necessities, and now the successful subscrip- 
tion for the Liberty bond issue insures that that army 
will be properly subsisted and cared for in its activities 
in foreign lands. 

But there is another feature that is worthy of con- 
sideration. The successful subscription for the Liberty 
Loan means that business in this country is to con- 
tinue in large volume and that there will be a con- 
siderable period of great industrial activity. So far 
as profits are concerned that feature is of little con- 
sequence, because all thinking men admit that the bulk 
of the profits growing out of the war business will be 
required to finance the Government. Whether this be 
in the form of bond issues, absorbed by the individual 
citizen, or contributions in the shape of direct tax- 
ation, the result so far as the Government is concerned 
is the same. Doubtless, it was this thought that stimu- 
lated the subscriptions to the Liberty Loan. 

From the outset there was never any doubt of the 
success of the initial installment of $2,000,000,000 of 
the Liberty Loan. The only question that arose was 
as to the method of its absorption. It was essential 
that this loan be placed with individual citizens, the 
investors and savers of the country, rather than with 
the banks. The reason for this is clear. If this loan 
found lodgment with the banks, especially the com- 
mercial institutions, it would require the use of the 
banking capital and surplus to the extent of the sub- 
scription, to carry the bonds. In other words, the 
banks would be loaning their reserves to the Govern- 
ment, and thus depriving general business of the avail- 
able credit that could be based upon these reserves. 

It is true that this transference of credit, even tho 
it be from a bank, would find its way back into nor- 
mal channels, just as it does in any business transac- 
tion. There were’ communities last year that pur- 
chased a large number of automobiles, and this pur- 
chase was financed thru a transference of credit at 
the banks without working any serious hardship on 
the general business community, even tho a part of 
the credit or purchase money went to communities in 
a distant State. It was distributed to material men, 
wage earners, sales forces and so on, until it found its 
way back into normal channels, and the same process 
will take place in connection with the $2,000,000,000 
credit transferred from individual Americans to the 
treasury of the United States. 

This means that there will be available for the use 


of the Government a very large amount of credit that 
will be utilized in the purchase of the various kinds 
of commodities and munitions required for military 
and naval operations. There can only be one result 
from such a distribution of credit as is likely to take 
place, and that is great industrial activity. So far 
as profits are concerned there is no indication of any 
policy on the part of the Government to deprive those 
receiving Government contracts of a reasonable return 
on their investment. The tendency, however, is to in- 
sure reasonable profits and prevent abnormal profit, 
such as had been experienced in the war contracts 
with Europe and have resulted in an unbalanced pros- 
perity in this country. 

In the last two and one-half years this country has 
been experiencing great industrial activity, accom- 
panied by abnormally large profits in certain indus- 
tries that have been engaged in supplying munitions 
and other articles to Europe. In any line of production 
where there is an excess that goes into export the 
export price of the surplus determines the market 
value of that production at home. The export volume 
as a rule is small compared with the total production. 
Hence the enhancement of the market value thru the 
European demands meant a form of inflation that laid 
a burden on our domestic consumers. This burden fell 
more heavily upon the great middle classes in this 
country than upon the skilled workmen, the laborers 
highly organized, and the manufacturers engaged in 
the production of these manufactures, or commodities, 
because of the fact that those classes of employees that 
compose the majority of the people ot the country 
found no way to increase their income. 

In the developments that now confront us, with the 
conscription bill drawing generally from all classes, 
there is likely to be experienced a transformation of 
conditions that will amount to an averaging process. 
This element, that heretofore has not benefited from 
increased incomes or wages but has been ground under 
an increasing cost of living, will be called upon to 
supply the greater number of men for military service. 
This will bring the labor situation to the front and in 
all probability will result in a gradual increase, thru 
competitive demand, in the compensation commanded 
by those continuing in normal lines of activity. 

If industrial activity increases and becomes more 
general than it has been in the last year or two the 
demand will be for greater efficiency, a development 
that will materially strengthen the country. Already 
the Government is engaged in developing this feature. 
Business men, expert in their particular lines, men who 
have made a success as organizers or who have ac- 
cumulated great wealth, are volunteering their serv- 
ices and ability gratis to the Government. For ex- 


ample, men in the lumber business have been devoting 
their time and energies to demonstrating to the Gov- 
ernment how to buy materials in that particular line 
of industry. Particularly are they revising govern- 
mental methods of drawing specifications, a develop- 
ment that is resulting in economy in buying and in 
the conservation of materials. 

Probably the most remarkable development since the 
beginning of April is the response of the American 
people to the Government’s call to the colors. While 
France gave Germany a great surprise in the rapidity 
with which her armies of defense were mobilized to 
protect Paris at the beginning of the war, the rapidity 
with which this country is mobilizing, not only in a 
militafy way but industrially for the support of the 
country, must be a far greater surprise. Within a few 
years, the opinion had been expressed by writers, the 
republican form of government was likely to demon- 
strate its weakness in a time of crisis such as now 
confronts us. France struck that theory a body blow, 
and if there remains any doubt in the minds of the peo- 
ple as to the ability of a republican form of govern- 
ment to mobilize its forces the present development in the 
United States will quickly dispel that doubt. 

The financial response is most reassuring, and while 
some of this loan has gone into the banks, whereas it 
should have been absorbed by the people, this develop- 
ment can not be ascribed to any lack of patriotism. 
It is rather due to a lack of appreciation of the seri- 
ousness and character of the crisis confronting this 
country. But this situation differs from that which 
existed in England in the early months of the war only 
in being less general than it was in the British Isles 
at that time. 

When measured by the experiences abroad, the recep- 
tion of the Liberty Loan is decidedly satisfactory. 
Germany’s early loans in this war were all absorbed 
by the banks. The more recent loans, however, have 
been taken by the German people. The first British 
war loan was entirely taken by the banks and so was 
the greater part of the second British loan, but the 
$5,000,000,000 loan put out by the British Govern- 
ment was oversubscribed by the people of Great Brit- 
ain. This was the greatest financial operation in 
the world’s history and the response of the British 
people was most remarkable. 

The $2,000,000,000. installment of the Liberty Loan 
is the largest financial undertaking of this character 
ever attempted by the American people. The fact that 
it is oversubscribed, and to a very large extent by the 
people, is a remarkable demonstration of the determi- 
nation to win this war regardless of cost. Being an 
initial offering, the character of its success is exceed- 
ingly significant. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


A prominent Chicago woman, at an expense to herself 
of $50,000, enabled the Government on registration day 
to circulate 10,000,000 copies of the war message of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


On June 1 contracts for 3,350,000 pairs of shoes for the 
army and a were awarded thru the Council of National 
Defense. Delivery must be within eight months and the 
average price per pair will be $4.85. Twenty-seven com- 
peting firms each received part of this contract. 


The Kansas State Council of Defense plans to equip 
the 4,000 tractors in the State with searchlights, so that 
cultivation of the farms can go on with relays by night 
as well as by day. 

One thousand one hundred and fifty acres of land in sizeable 
tracts in New York City, which for twelve to fifteen years 
have been under sod have been ploughed, harrowed and 
planted, and in from forty-five days to four months will be 
adding their store of produce to the food resources of the 
country. There are approximately 8,400 small gardens which 
the mayor’s food committee knows about and thousands that 
are unrecorded. 


The War with Germany 


General Pershing and staff arrived in England on June 
8, and June 10 dispatches advise that a number of officers 
of Pershing’s men have reached the war zone in France 
to begin the work of organizing the bases of the American 
army in France.——It is reported that there are 533 of the 
large type U-boats in process of building in Germany’s 
workshops and that within twelve months there will be 
1,200 German submarines in service.——lIt is believed by 
a number of the War Department officials that if Russia 
is finally out of the military reckoning, Germany will be 
able to transfer 2,000,000 troops from the eastern to the 
western front. This transfer is said to be in progress. 
The military collapse of Russia, therefore, will require 
the United States to furnish 2,000,000 soldiers as soon as 
it is possible to do so. England has approximately 1,500,- 
000 men in France, 1,000,000 in the Levantine countries, 
some of whom are still in training and some of whom 
are held to resist a possible invasion by Germany. Eng- 
land is raising an additional 500,000 men to meet the 
wastage of battle, but is said to be unable to increase 
the size of the British army on the western front.—— 
The British army in Flanders struck a stunning blow to 
the German forces along a line of ten miles. Close to 
6,000 German prisoners were taken. This blow was struck 
by troops that have been continuously on the defensive 
for two years. The Messines ridge is now in British 
hands.—tThe allies of America will require out of the 
next harvest a total of 971,000,000 bushels of bread and 
fodder grains. This is the amount fixed by Herbert C. 
Hoover, whom President Wilson has designated as food 
administrator. Mr. Hoover admits that America can 
not furnish the whole amount and take care of itself. 
—Secretary Daniels is nig gd that the pay of all 
classes of men in sea service be increased to $15 a month. 
thus equalizing navy pay with army pay.——Secretary 
of War Baker and officers of the War College and of the 
army are studying a plan to strike a telling blow at the 
German war machine in France by means of a tre- 
mendous American airplane force capable of overwhelm- 
ing opposing aircraft and “blinding the eyes of the Ger- 
man armies. he plan is elaborate but practical in. 
every detail and has progressed to the point of exchange 
between the American, British and French army leaders. 
——Lord Northcliffe, the British journalist, on an errand 
to America to codrdinate British activities here as a com- 
mercial representative of the British Government, ar- 
rived in the United States on an American steamer on 
June 11. Lord Northcliffe becomes the virtual head of 
the Britisn mission in this country, but, it is understood, 


is not a diplomatic representative.——President Wilson 
is being urged to make a tour of the country in connec- 
tion with America’s war aims. No decision has been 
reached on this plan, but it is believed that if Congress 
can adjourn by Aug. 1 the President will take some such 
step. There is a general preference to resort to this 
means of arousing the people to the seriousness of the 
present war rather than to await some big disaster. Ad- 
ministration followers thruout the country have_ been 
directed to emphasize everywhere that the situation is 
most serious.——-The State Department received dis- 
patches on June 7 to the effect that the new discipline 
enforced in the Russian army has been so successful that 
the military crisis has ended. 


The anticipated fall of Constantine I., king of Greece, has 
come. In response to the demands of the allied powers, 
France, Great Britain and Russia, he abdicated on June 12 
in favor of his second son, Prince Alexander. The demands 
of the allied powers regarding the abdication of King Con- 
stantine specifically eliminated Crown Prince George as his 
successor, the crown prince being included among those 
Greeks in official life who are considered strongly pro-German. 
Both the former king and Prince George intend to leave the 
country. It is presumed that Prince Alexander will take up 
his duties in full accordance with the ideas which the allied 
powers desire to be put into effect in Greece during the present 
war. He is 24 years old and has been free from anti-entente 
proclivities. 


Provision for the minute regulation of stock, grain and 
live stock exchanges and clearing houses as one of the means 
by which speculation in foodstuffs may be checked is con- 
tained in the new food control bill favorably reported to the 
House of Representatives. Forty-five States have reported 
to the Council of National Defense at Washington the com- 
pletion of organizations of State defense councils by the 
governors of those States. There is now complete co- 
operation between the National council and the State councils 
in war preparations. In some States the legislatures have 

iven the councils appropriations ranging from $25,000 to 
1,000,000. Some States have built up complete, well cen- 
tralized local systems with local defense councils in each 
county. In Petrograd a host of wounded and sick soldiers 
from the hospitals paraded the streets in a great demonstra- 
tion in favor of a continuance of the war. The demonstra- 
tion has caused a strong impression. Energetic support of 
the Provisional Government in Russia by the Cossacks has 
been epee by their delegates to the Congress of Peasants, 
and this congress, which is sitting at Novo Tcherkask, capital 
of the territory of the Don Cossacks, has telegraphed greet- 
ings to the American, British, French and Japanese am- 
bassadors at Petrograd, assuring them that the congress will 
do all in its power to help defeat the enemies of liberty and 
equality. The Congress of Peasants’ delegates of all Russia 
has voted for the establishment of a federal republic, and 
public men and organizations thruout the country are rallying 
to support the government in its determination to prosecute 
the war to a victorious end. Members of the Britisk 
National Seamen’s & Firemen’s Union have taken prisoners 
the president and the chairman of the independent labor 
party, both members of Parliament, who were about to leave 
for Petrograd, the crew of the vessel refusing to man the 
ship. These two leaders represent the pacifist socialistic 
element. A big demonstration was held and the workers 
of London framed a resolution ‘‘deploring the Government's 
decision to grant passports to pacifist delegates to the socialist 
conference in Petrograd and indorsing the seamen’s union in 
refusing to work on ships on which such delegates are pas- 
sengers.” The Seamen’s & Firemen’s union has now firmly 
established the ruling not to man vessels carrying as pas- 
sengers -pacifists or socialists to Petrograd or Stockholm, .un- 
less such passengers sign a guaranty that they will insist on 
restitution to allied merchant seamen for the murder and 
destruction committed by German submarines. 











WORLD FOR A- WEEK 


President Wilson's note to Russia, paving the way for the 
American commission to that country, has been made public. 
It outlines what this and the other allied nations are striving 
for in waging war against Germany, and states that there 
shall be no restoration of the status quo ante when peace 
finally is concluded. The note makes clear that that peace 
must be one that will undo the wrongs perpetrated by the 
forcing of Prussianism upon so many small peoples before the 
war; that indemnity musi be provided the innocent victims 
of the war, and guaranty made against the possibility of 
another war such as the present. There must be no annexa- 
tions inspired by desire for conquest, but there must be such 
territorial adjustments as are necessary to put an end to Pan- 
Prussianism in territories where it already has taken root, 
and such additional readjustments as will enable peoples now 
forced to live under alien sovereignties to return to the coun- 
tries of their origin. This last covers Italy’s lost people, the 
Alsace-Lorraineans, the Poles and Armenians, and the Danes 
and Magyars. The note calls for no indemnities “except for 
those that constitute payments for manifest wrongs done”’— 
this apparently applying to Belgium, France and Serbia. 


Following the abdication of Constantine I of Greece, it is 
learned that the troops of the Allies apparently are in con- 
trol of the whole of Greece. The official statement issued by 
the war office says that the French cavalry had occupied the 
city of Larissa. The occupation was made without resistance. 
It is learned also that Senator Jonnart of France, who engi- 
neered the abdication of the Grecian monarch, informed the 
Greek premier that when the war was over, and order, which 
the Allies would exact, had been reéstablished, Constantine 


would be permitted to resume his throne if such were the will 
of the Greek people. 


The Senate committee on finance has decided to tax auto- 
mobile owners, according to the value of cars, from $7.50 to 
$25 a month. Commercial cars are exempt. The levy is ex- 
pected to produce $41,000,000 in revenue. The committee 
has also agreed upon prohibitive taxes on the distillation of 
whiskey and other spirits for beverage purposes as a new 
feature of the war tax bill. 


FOREIGN 


All British flour mills with a capacity of five sacks per 
hour have been taken over by the Government, fully 90 
percent of the normal production being brought under contro}. 


French crop reports up to May 1 show a reduction in 
wheat acreage of 2,950,000 from last year, or 17 percent. 
There is a large decrease in rye, and a smaller one in oats, 
but an increase in the planted area of barley. 


San Salvador, the capital of the Republic of Salvador, 
has been very badly damaged by the eruption of nearby 
volcanoes. Heavy earthquakes, followed by a rain of 
ashes and lava and boiling water, did much property dam- 
age. There was not much loss of life. Six cities in the 
vicinity of San Salvador were also affected. 


Fifteen German airships succeeded in penetrating London's 
air defenses and caused the death of ninety-seven noncom- 
batants and the wounding of 437. New death dealing devices 
were hurled upon the people, and intense suffering was caused 
by the acid bombs used. 


Tornadoes in the Southwest have taken another heavy 
toll in lives and property in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missourl, 
Texas and Kentucky. 


Henry P. Davidson, chairman of the Red Cross War Coun- 
cil, in outlining plans for the relief of suffering on the battle- 
fields, declares that $100,000,000 will be needed, and appeals 
to all those whose incomes are more than $50,000 a year to 
contribute half to the cause. 
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LUMBER ADVERTISING IS ANALYZED 


Student Writes Thesis on Publicity—Suggests Means 
for Its Improvement 





Mapison, Wis., June 13.—‘‘Lumber Advertising in 
the United States’’ is the title of a thesis written by 
Donald P. Dixon, of La Crosse, a senior in the course in 
commerce of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Dixon, 
who will graduate from the university this month, will 
enter the employ of the Stout Lumber Co., at Thornton, 
Ark. The thesis is an exhaustive work on the subject 
of the development of lumber advertising in the United 
States, the change in the attitude of lumbermen toward 
the subject, and the reasons for the change. Mr. Dixon 
describes the lumber advertising situation as it is at 
present, illustrating from the work of the big national 
-associations. In the final chapters of his work the author 
attempts to offer constructive suggestions for the 1m- 
provement of the advertising situation. With reference 
to this part of the thesis, Mr. Dixon says: 

Tho realizing the magnitude of the task and the fact 
that many of the best men in the lumber business are 
devoting their skill and knowledge to the work of adver- 
tising, an attempt is made in this thesis to offer con- 
structive suggestions for the improvement of the adver- 
tising situation of the industry. The author is secure in 
the belief that the modern lumberman is glad to consider 
all suggesticns, no matter how humble their source, pro- 
vided that they arise from a genuine desire to promote 
the lumber industry. 


In the introduction to his discussion, Mr. Dixon points 
out the relatively slow development of advertising in the 
lumber industry. He says: 

When we consider that from the point of view of wages 
paid, the lumber industry is the greatest in the United 
States, paying 10.5 percent of all wages earned in manu- 
facturing industries, and that it is third in value of 
products with 5.6 percent of the total value of manufac- 
tured products, we are surprised to find that so huge an 
industry has been developed and maintained with so lit- 
tle advertising. To the lumber industry as a whole ad- 
vertising is still an experiment and to many lumbermen 
it is an experiment of doubtful value. Not until about 
five years ago did the lumber industry take a deep in- 
terest in advertising. 

The author enumerates the reasons which made for a 
lack of interest in advertising by lumbermen. First, he 
says that much of the opposition to advertising came 
from the ‘‘old timers,’’ the men who saw no reason for 
a departure from traditional policy and who believed that 
they could sell all they manufactured whether they ad- 
vertised or not. Second, there was the inertia of the 
small retailer who could not see the benefits of advertis- 
ing and who declared that everybody knew all about 
lumber so there was no reason for telling the public 
about it. Third, the vast size of the lumber industry and 
its lack of cohesion. Fourth, the fact that lumber is sold 
largely to middlemen and not to the consumer and thus 
the manufacturer did not sce the necessity for educating 
the consumer since he never came in contact with him. 

Mr. Dixon declares that the movement for a more 
general use of advertising was largely due 


open competition idea means exactly what it says, They have 
a tendency to imagine that the idea as stated above is a bluff 
and that, after all, this plan was formed secretly to exchange 
data on future prices and try to hold members to price agree- 
ments. 

Our purpose is just the reverse. There is absolutely no 
agreement as to prices. There is no obligation on the part 
of any member to charge any other price than he thinks best. 
There is no obligation to reduce, increase or change the char- 
acter of the member’s production. We do, however, dis- 
seminate among the members in this plan accurate knowledge 
of production and market conditions, based on actual transac- 
tions, so that each member may gage the market inielli- 
gently instead of guessing at it. Manufacturers have learned 
thru this plan that by helping their competitors they help 
themselves. Open competition gives the competitor that in- 
formation which he has lacked. Competitors who are co- 
operating in this plan and who practice this idea of a fair 
deal for all, eliminating suspicion and acting with good will 
toward each other, have found that many of the old-time sus- 
picions, jealousies, envies and disagreements have been elimi- 
nated and general conditions have so improved that you 
could not find a member who would for a moment consider 
giving up the codperative competition idea. 


SOLDIERS TO BE COMFORTABLY HOUSED 


Border Cantonments Provided for Their Comfort— 
Buildings Are Largely of Wood 





Camp Funston, TEx., June 11.—The wooden buildings 
which the War Department has erected at the canton- 
ment here for the accommodation of the 3,000 young men 
who are training to become officers in the new army are 
typical of the permanent nature of the quarters in the 
different military camps to be established along the bor- 
der, all the way xrom the mouth of the Rio Grande to 











MESS SHEDS AT CAMP FUNSTON, TEX. ° 


the Pacific ocean. These buildings are well built and 
are intended to serve as a protection from the weather, 
particularly during the more disagreeable winter season. 
The lumber and timbers that enter into their construction 
all undergo careful inspection and are given official ap- 
proval before being used. Besides the quarters for the 


COMMUNITY HONORS “OLD GLORY” 


Lumber Employees and Others Have Flag Raising— 
Engage in Patriotic Rally 


MoorHesD, Miss., June 11.—Probably nothing illus- 
trates better the spirit of patriotism that prevails in 
Mississippi than the flag raising recently at the plant 
of the Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co. in this city. A large 
flag, twelve by twenty feet, and said by many to be the 
largest in the State was purchased from voluntary con- 
tributions of all the employees of the company and in 
celebration of the raising a holiday was declared and the 
entire community took part in a very stirring celebration. 
The smoothness with which the affair passed off is cred- 
ited to the tireless energy of Superintendent J. Y. Nor- 
deck, who had the entire matter in charge. 

Everybody assembled on the campus of the Agricul- 
tural High School, where a platform had been erected and 
draped with American flags. B. F. Dulweber, president 
of the Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co., gave the opening ad- 
dress. In short and forceful sentences he told of the 
birth of the American flag and nation and the aims and 
purposes that have contributed to making America the 
bulwark of liberty thruout the world. In closing he 
said: 

I hail from what was once called the North; most of you 
come from what was once called the South. Let us rejoice, 
my friends, that today, in the sense those words were once 
used, there is no longer any North, there is no longer any 
South, that there is but one flag, the sight of which inspires 
in us all the same feeling of pride, of love, of loyalty, of devo- 

‘tion, of reverence, that makes our hearts beat in unison and 
reminds us, if any reminder be necessary, that we are one, 
inseparably one. And let us give thanks, my friends, that in 
that unity in this hour of peril there lies a strength that is 
unconquerable. 


Following Mr. Dulweber, Judge C. C. Moody, of In- 
dianola, and former Congressman Shed Hill, of Green- 
wood, Miss., delivered stirring addresses. 

After the speaking a procession of over 100 automobiles 
was formed and headed by the band and the flag, whieh 
was carried by twenty-four school girls, the entire party 
made its way to the company’s mill yard, where the flag 
was slowly raised to the top of the 125 foot flag pole 
prepared to receive it while the crowd with uncovered 
heads sang the national anthem. After the flag had 
been raised the crowd adjourned to the large storage shed 
of the company, which is 800 feet long, and enjoyed an 
old fashioned southern barbecue. A steer, three shoats 
and three sheep had been simmering on the fire for more 
than eighteen hours and proved to be greatly appreciated. 

Following the barbecue an impromptu dance was held 
at the club house of the company. 





FLORIDA NOW CLAIMS LONGEST WOODEN BRIDGE 


Florida now claims to have the longest wooden bridge 
built for wagon traffic in the world, and G. E. Gage man- 
ager of the Southern Business Exchange, of Jacksonville 
Fla., in writing to tte AMERICAN LUMBERMAN upon this 

subject, says: 





to the untiring work of some of the lumber 
trade journals. He points out the benefits 
that have resulted from such campaigns as 
those carried on by the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN in 1911 when it made its effort to 
identify the local lumber dealer with the 
community development idea. In this con- 
nection Mr. Dixon says: 

An excellent work of a different type con- 
sisted in the publication by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of a series of articles entitled 
“Advertising Forest Products’ by Wilson 
Durand. These articles were a potent force ae 
in stimulating interest in advertising among Ne a 
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In your issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of June 2, page 35, I note with interest the 
article in reference to bridge across lake Pend 
d’Oreille, Idaho, and the accompanying state- 
ment that it is the longest wooden bridge in 
the world, being 10,392 feet, or nearly two 
miles, in length. 

I beg to challenge this statement with the 
enclosure of a photograph of the opening of 
the Collins Bridge, which is built entirely of 
wood, across Biscayne Bay, at Miama, Fla. 

This bridge is over three miles long and is 
said to be the longest bridge in the world that 





lumber dealers who had to be aroused to a 
realization of the possibilities which lay be- 
fore them. 

Among other forces which aided in bringing about a 
more general use of advertising space, Mr. Dixon says, 
were the competition of lumber substitutes, a relative de- 
crease in demand for lumber, and changes in personnel. 
He says the contemporary period is distinguished from 
former days by the fact that greater attention is de- 
voted now to advertising directed at the consumer whereas 
formerly the dealer was the objective point of advertis- 
ing. Another distinguishing feature of contemporary 
lumber advertising is the systematic way in which it is 
being done. Mr. Dixon says that the advertising that is 
now directed at the dealer has been greatly improved in 
quality and really carries a sales message in contrast to 
former advertising which was more in the nature of a 
stereotyped business card. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN WORKING SUCCESSFULLY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 11.—According to a recent 
bulletin from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, prepared by F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president, the open competition plan adopted at 
the last annual meeting of the association is working out 
successfully. Mr. Gadd says in part: 


The plan already has been instrumental in correcting a 
number of vicious practices; has stifled to a considerable ex- 
tent false representations made by unscrupulous purchasing 
agents; has made considerable progress in standardizing 
grades and has, above and beyond all these things, improved 
the human relations existing between the members. The 
members of the plan meet monthly and have become very well 
acquainted, and they have learned that they can safely de- 
pend upon their fellow manufacturers to a much greater ex- 
tent than they thought would have been possible without 
serious loss. 

The advantage of this plan, as a matter of public policy, 
must be self-evident. The advantage of a stable market to 
both buyer and seller is well known. The free interchange 
of information based on actual bona fide transactions is to 
inform members of what their competitors have done. It 
seems almost impossible for some to understand that the 


PART VIEW OF CANTONMENT AT CAMP FUNSTON 


men who are in training here, the mess halls are built 
of wood, as are also the buildings occupied by the com- 
missary department and the temporary homes of the offi- 
cers who are doing the instruction work. 


LUMBERMEN ARE ACTIVELY AIDING GOVERNMENT 


New York, June 11.—The Lumbermen’s National 
Service League in codperation with the Citizens’ Pre- 
paredness Association is taking a very active part in 
assisting in the recruiting of the New York national 
guard, and the two organizations are conducting a num- 
ber of recruiting stations. 
of every description is being done by the Lumbermen’s 
National Service League thruout the country and the 
league is caring for dependent families of lumbermen 
serving with the colors, and is supplying registration 
stations for the taking of the New York State census and 
200 or more volunteers to assist in taking it. Books, 
magazines, tobacco and games such as dominoes, check- 
ers, are being collected by the lumber organizations for 
the amusement of the soldiers now on duty. In addition 
to all this the lumbermen are subscribing liberally to the 
Liberty loan and financing their employees in order that 
they may also subscribe. 

Several lumber firms have offered their offices and 
plants to assist in the recruiting of the New York 
national guard. The J. F. Murphy Lumber Co. has given 
part of its office space over to recruiting officials and an 
active enlistment campaign is being carried on from this 
office. An enlistment tent has also been set up in front 
of the yard of Ichabod T. Williams & Sons and is right 
next to the entrance to the office so that the officials of 
the company can assist in the enlistment campaign. 
George D. Emery Co. and George F. Herriman also 
have office space in the same building with the Williams 
firm. Pictures of these two recruiting stations are being 
sent out to the trade with other literature urging that 
lumbermen do their share in helping the Government in 
the war. 





Patriotic and relief work: 


The. 


is built entirely of wood. 
Idaho will have to doff her hat to Florida 
on the long bridge claim. 


Unfortunately the photograph supplied by Mr. Gage 
was one not suitable for making a cut from and hence 
can not be shown herewith. The Collins bridge is a very 
substantial structure, however, and one that is giving 
very great satisfaction to those using it and is an excel- 
lent example of the adaptability of wood for such pur- 
poses. It is to be hoped that bridge builders will take 
notice of the two lengthy bridges of wood mentioned and 
that more of a like character will be built. 


AUTHORITY CONCEDES LUMBER’S SAFETY 


Boston, MaAss., June 11.—Commenting on the proper 
use of wood in building construction, the real estate editor 
of the Sunday Herald stated yesterday in that leading 
publication : 


There are more than one hundred cities in the United 
States of upward of 50,000 population where the building 
code has not been properly worked out on the basis of a right 
and intelligent use of woods, according to the statement ot a 
prominent lumberman. The same authority emphasized the 
importance of making wooden shingles more fire resistent, so 
that there can be a wider use of these materials within the 
fire limits of cities. 


Speaking further of the practical possibilities of mak- 
ing wood shingles fire resistent and utilizing them gen- 
erally within present barren zones of the fire limits of 
American cities, the Herald’s real estate editor says: 


A small section of a roof covered with shingles painted 
with a zinc borate finish was recently tested as to its fire re- 
sistent properties, after having been exposed to the weather 
for nearly three years. Other shingles freshly painted with 
the same material were also tested and the difference in the 
strength of the fire retarding ingredients compared. 

t was found that the zinc borate treated shingles, after 
three years’ exposure, had resisted the action of the weather 
and retained their fire resisting properties practically whole. 
The paint was also in good condition, proving the good lasting 
qualities of the zinc borate treatment as well as its lengthy 
retention of fire retarding properties. 


BOBBIN 


_Low PRESSURE over a longer period has been found to 
give a more uniform penetration in the creosoting of pav- 
ing blocks. 
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FOREIGN TRADE COMMISSIONERS ARE ENTERTAINED 


Cincinnati Lumbermen Are Enlightened on Export 
Business—Local Plants Inspected 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 11.—Cincinnati’s position as 
the center of the hardwood lumber industry of the United 
States and its importance in the lumber export business 
“were explained in detail to members of the Federal Lum- 
ber Trade Commission at a round-table conference last 
Thursday. The trade here recognized the visit as one 
of the big codperative movements between the Govern- 
ment and the industry for the enlargement of American 
markets in foreign countries, and particularly in those 
countries now at war, and the members of the commis- 
sion were welcomed by a large number of the export 
interests of the city and vicinity. 

The members of the commission who stopped at Cin- 
cinnati on their swing back to Washington from the South 
and West were John R. Walker, A. H. Oxholm, N. B. 
Brown and Roger E. Simmons. They were tendered a 
luncheon at which about thirty representative men of the 
export lumber trade were present, including W. J. Eck- 
man, J. J. Linehan, O. E. Robinson, H. P. Wiborg, Le- 
land G. Banning, J. W. Clements, 8. E. Robinson, U. B. 
Buskirk, Stuart Mengeis, M. Christie, J. W. Mayhew, 
H. M. Spielman, R. E. Thompson, J. E. Daughertay, J. W. 
Darling, H. A. Hollowell, F. R. Gadd, John Byrns, W. S. 
Probst, W. C. Palmer, Chester F. Korn, George W. Hand, 
F. E. Linn, J. Watt Graham, P. V. Shoe and Dwight 
Hinckley. 

After the luncheon Mr. Walker explained the purpose 
of the commission and what it hoped to accomplish for 
the benefit of American lumbermen, expressing the belief 
that the commission will be able to bring back with it 
from abroad valuable information for the scientific cul- 
tivation of the export trade after the war. 

In response, statistical information as to what Cin- 
cinnati manufactures in lumber and an idea of its ex- 
port business was presented by E. O. Robinson, J. W. 
Mayhew, Leland G. Banning, Chester F. Korn, J. W. 
Darling, M. Christie and F. R. Gadd. 

The entertainment of the commission included visits to 
two of the large manufacturing plants of the city, that of 
the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. and that of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Co. One or two members of the commission 
had expressed a desire to see the great mills and yards 
of C. Crane & Co., but out of consideration for the recent 
death of Mr. Crane the visit was omitted from the day’s 
program. 

The commission was the guest of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, whose committees worked 
jointly. 





PER CAPITA FIRE LOSS VERY LOW 


Banoor, ME., June 11.—Altho Bangor is the principal 
center of the Pine Tree State’s lumber trade and its 
proportion of wood frame buildings is probably as great 
or greater than that of any other city of its size in the 
country, its per capita fire loss is less than half a cent 
a day, away below the average for the country and 
ridiculously small when compared to that of great mu- 
nicipalities such as Boston and New York which have 
rigidly enforced ‘‘fireproof’’ building codes and maintain 
highly efficient and very expensive fire departments. 

The official compilation of the figures 
concerning the losses by fire in Maine the 


It is reported here that the new constitutional govern- 
ment will soon place orders in the United States for 
enormous quantities of cross ties to be used in rehabilitat- 
ing the different divisions of the National Railways of 
Mexico. Much bridge timber will also be required for 
the proposed work. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY IS STRENGTHENED 


Assistant Director Is Appointed—New Official Has 
Had Wide Experience 





Maptson, Wis., June 12.—O. M. Butler, assistant dis- 
trict forester of the United States Forest Service, Albu- 
querque, N. M., has been appointed assistant director of 
the Forest Products Laboratory here and has assumed 
his duties. Mr. Butler has been engaged in Forest 
Service work for ten years, principally in the West, where 
he was at different times assistant district forester in 
various districts. 

Mr. Butler was graduated from Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, in 1902, and entered the Forest Service at that 
time and remained till the winter of 1903. He was sent 





0. M. BUTLER, MADISON, WIS., 
New Assistant Director of Forest Products Laboratory 


with a party of Forest Service men to the property of 
the Kirby Lumber Co. in Texas to make a working plan 
of the company’s timber holdings. Returning to Indian- 
apolis in the winter of 1903, Mr. Butler took up news- 
paper work and was connected with the Indianapolis Star 
and later with the News. After almost three years of 
newspaper work Mr. Butler turned again to forestry and 
entered the Yale Forest School, being graduated in 1907. 

Mr. Butler served as assistant district forester, first 
in district 4 comprising Utah, Idaho, western Wyoming 
and northern Arizona, then in district 1, which covers 
Montana and northern Idaho. In 1916 Mr. Butler spent 
several months at the Forest Products Laboratory here 
conducting a study of lumber wholesaling and retailing in 


ITINERANTS ARE ACCUSED OF SABOTAGE 


Burn and Destroy Camp Equipment—Company Offers 
Reward for Their Arrest 


MERRILL, WIS., June 11.—There are two men who have 
a warm welcome awaiting them in Merrill, especially at 
the plant of the Union Land Co. In fact the Union Land 
Co. would so well-like to see them that it has offered a 
reward of $500. for information regarding their present 
location and their arrest. In common with all of the 
companies in this section the Union Land Co. can use 
more men and especially in the woods. Consequently the 
foreman of Camp 28 was glad to see two husky looking 
men approaching the other day and he immediately began 
to speculate upon where he could use them to the best 
advantage. The men asked to be fed and the foreman 
said that he would be glad to see that they had everything 
wanted provided they would go to work. The reply was 
that the two men did not want work, but wanted to be 
fed. They still further explained their attitude by saying 
that they had just finished working for two months and 
did not want to work any more, but that unless they were 
fed they would burn up and destroy the property of the 
company. 

Naturally the foreman told-the two men to move on, 
which they did, and altho they were supposed to be 
I. W. W.’s no great importance was attached to the 
threats they made. The next morning, however, it was 
found that during the night the harnesses had been cut 
and a fire built under a log loader which was practically 
destroyed by the fire. The two visitors of the day before 
were immediately connected with both of these events and 
search was instituted for them. They could not be found, 
tho, and the Union Land Co. is now offering a reward of 
$500 for their arrest or information that will lead to their 
arrest. Posters to this effect and reading as follows are 
being distributed thruout this section: 

Five hundred dollars reward for information leading to the 
arrest of the two men who set fire to our log loader and cut 
up the harnesses in Camp 28. The men appear to be Russians 
or Lithuanians. About 5 feet 8 inches tall. Both dark, 
smooth complexion, square shoulders, stocky build. Weigh 
about 170 to 180 pounds. One man has thumb missing. One 
had on a dark suit, the other a medium dark suit. One car- 
ried a mackinaw or overcoat and the other a small pack in a 
white flour sack. Will pay $250 for either man. 

Union LAnpd Co., Merrill, Wis. 


CONSTRUCTS SECOND PAPER MILL 


Bogatusa, La., June 11.—In 1906, when construction 
work was started on the large sawmill plant of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. in this city, the men behind the in- 
dustry looked ahead into the future and conceived a plan 
of utilizing the entire log for useful purposes. It is true 
that every sort of improved machines to utilize as much 
of the log as possible for marketable lumber was in- 
stalled, but the belief of the men behind the industry 
that it is possible to utilize a greater portion of the 
tree has been borne out by six years’ experience. At 
the end of six years the company found that it is possible 
to manufacture only 35 percent of the tree into salable 
lumber. The solution of this problem was found to be 
the manufacture of paper. 

A paper mill of fifty tons a day capacity was first 
built at Bogalusa by the Louisiana Fibre Board Co., 
utilizing the sulphite process. The operation of this 
plant was not wholly successful until the 








last year have just been received by the lo- 
cal insurance board. The per capita loss 
for Bangor shows a falling off for 1916, 
the figures being $1.42 for 1916 as against 
$1.58 for 1915. Bangor shows the lowest 
percentage in this respect of any of the 
larger cities in Maine, but some of the 
larger cities which show bigger fire losses 
boast building codes that are more satis- 
factory to the vendors of the ‘‘substi- 
tutes’’ than is Bangor’s list of building 
ordinances. 

The prediction is made that as the va- 
rious interests working toward that end 
succeed in securing more ‘‘fireproof’’ laws |= 
here the per capita: fire loss will increase. — 
A suggested explanation of this pheno- 
menon is that despite an increasing propor- 
tion of so-called ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings the 
number of fires is just as great, and since this type of 
building is much more expensive the per capita fire loss 
curve ascends sharply. The much greater increase of 


population in many other cities may offset this larger 
fire loss. 
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MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IMPROVED 


Tampico, Mexico, June 9.—As an indication of the im- 
proved industrial conditions in this part of Mexico, the 
lumber importations from the United States thru this 
port show a large increase during the last thirty days 
over those of any corresponding period for more than 
three years. Much timber is being received for use in 
the oil fields in the construction of derricks, camp build- 
ings and other uses connected with the oil operations. 

In the city of Tampico proper, building activities have 

kept up remarkably well thruout the distressing war pe- 
riod that has so seriously affected the rest of the coun- 
try. Prosperity to an unusual degree has existed here 
all along, due to the oil industry and the operation of 
large refineries. The city is believed to be on the verge 
of a phenomenal growth, should peaceful conditions 
thruout the country be restored. 
_ Notwithstanding the impaired railroad facilities lead- 
ing from here to Monterey, San Luis Potosi and other 
cities, considerable shipments of building materials are 
being moved inland thru Tampico for the replenishing 
of the exhausted supply of yards farther inland. 





process was changed to the sulphate, which 
was done in March, 1915, and the results 
from which have thoroly demonstrated that 
paper can be made profitably from southern 
yellow pine waste. 

Reproduced herewith is an illustration of 
another paper plant that is being built in 
this city by the Bogalusa Paper Co. to use 
the same process exactly, but to have a 
capacity of 150 tons of paper, or container 
liner, daily. The magnitude of the paper 
industry may be grasped by noting the size 
of this plant. This great plant will be in 
operation by November of this year and 
will take care of a great deal of the waste 
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eleven of the middle western States. This study was 
made by the Forest Service in codperation with the De- 
partment of Commerce and included cost and returns, 
retail and wholesale prices, lumber freights, and the di- 
vision of the retail price of lumber among the various 
agencies in its manufacture and distribution. His report 
of this work, ‘‘The Distribution of Softwood Lumber in 
the Middle West,’’ is one of the most important docu- 
ments presented in connection with the study of the lum- 
ber industry. About a year ago Mr. Butler was appointed 
assistant district forester of district 3, comprising Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. 





STARTS FIGHT ON BLISTER RUST 


Mapison, Wis., June 12.—Wisconsin has started its 
fight on the white pine blister rust. Immediately after 
the State legislature had passed a bill appropriating 
$15,000 to stamp out this disease in Wisconsin, Dr. E. D. 
Ball, State entomologist, and Prof. L. R. Jones, of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin, 
started for the infected areas of the State and began 
their work. They are now encamped at Amery, one of 
the centers of infection. They have several laborers 
working with them and are using auto trucks extensively. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota will codperate in this work as 
much as possible and the legislature of the latter State 
has ‘appropriated about as much money as the Badger 
lawmakers for the protection of white pine trees. 


material of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 


i € P Yr nape lant 
PLANT OF THE BOGALUSA PAPER CO. TO BE IN OPERATION By A¢cording to plans another paper plan 


with a daily capacity of 250 tons will be 
built in 1918, and thus by 1919 the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., which is the parent company, 
expects to be conducting its lumbering operations abso- 
lutely without any waste at all. By that time 100 percent 
of the tree will be used for the benefit of mankind and 
the men backing this great concern feel that this is truly 
the greatest and best form of forestry conservation. 
When these plants are in full operation, Bogalusa will 
be the greatest paper making center south of New York 
State and may very properly be termed the paper 
metropolis of the South. No effort has been spared to 
make Bogalusa a permanent city and one in which living 
conditions shall be of the very best. 


The paper making industry makes of Bogalusa a per- 
manent city and not one measured by the life of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co.’s operations, which are esti- 
mated to last for twenty-five years. During this twenty- 
five years the farmers of the surrounding country within 
a radius of 100 miles will be encouraged to plant shortleaf 
and slash pine in the low places on their farms that are 
not suitable for agricultural purposes. These pines grow 
so rapidly that within twelve or fourteen years they will 
have grown large enough for pulp making. It has been 
figured out that if a farmer would plant 100 acres of 
land in this kind of timber, in ten or twelve years he 
would be able to begin cutting it and sell $1,000 worth 
of such wood annually and to keep this up indefinitely, 
provided each year an equal number of trees are re- 
planted. Besides this the land can be used for grazing 
purposes. 
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BUILDING SHIPS FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Facts of the’ Recent Disagreement in the Emergency Fleet Corporation—Contracts Awarded for Craft Construction—Texas 
Yards Idle Pending Settlement of Washington Dispute—“Lump Sum” Plan a Hindrance 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—It was a foregone con- 
clusion that F. A. Eustis and F. W. Clark must leave the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation after the broadside they 
recently fired at Maj. Gen. George W. Geothals regard- 
ing his attitude toward the construction of wooden ships. 
However good the case established by Messrs. Eustis 
and Clark, the fact remains that as officials of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation they were insubordinate, if 
not disloyal, to its head. Consequently, General Geothals 
the morning following the publication of their blast di- 
rected their attention to the exit. : 

The going of Mr. Eustis, a well known engineer, who 
occupied the position of assistant general manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and Mr. Clark, also 
an engineer, is a matter of regret to those actively in- 
terested in wooden ship construction. These two men 
were most largely responsible for the decision of the 
shipping board to turn to wooden ships. This decision 
was taken only after the steel shipbuilders of the country 
had said repeatedly that they could not promise to de- 
liver a single ship inside of eighteen months or more. 

Mr. Eustis came here to organize the wooden ship proj- 
ect, and Mr. Clark came along as his associate in that 
big undertaking. Late Thursday night of last week, 
following an unsatisfactory conference between General 
Goethals and a big contractor who was prepared to turn 
out a very large tonnage of wooden ships in record time, 
Messrs. Eustis and Clark determined to place the ship 
situation before the country, altho they certainly knew it 
meant they must step out at once. 

The statements issued by the two engineers and wooden 
ship champions reveal that the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration had just received from several large corporations 
—ten to be exact—offers to build 496 wooden ships in one 
year or 786 within eighteen months, and that General 
Geothals turned down the offers because the firms that 
made them desired to construct the vessels on a cost plus 
10 percent basis, instead of on the lump sum basis. 

Mr. Eustis and Mr. Clark contended that the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation could build 2,000 wooden ships 
within the eighteen months in which General Geothals 
proposes to get 3,000,000 tons of steel ships and approxi- 
mately 250 wooden ships. Contracts for steel ships so 
far let are for vessels of about 8,000 tons. Whether 
this is to be the standardized size has not been announced. 
If so the 3,000,000 tons of steel ships would mean less 
than 400 vessels. 

Messrs. Eustis and Clark were serving the Fleet Cor- 
poration without pay. This is a sufficient guaranty of the 
character and standing of the men. In justification of 
the stand taken by Mr. Eustis and himself, Mr. Clark 
said: ‘‘A crisis in shipping will arise about’ Dec. 1, and 
our Allies’ and our success depend on our ability to be- 
gin to produce ships by that time. Very few steel ships 
can be produced in time. The early ships will be the 
wooden ships and they may decide the issue. Even if 
we build all the wooden ships we can in addition to steel 
we can only hope for a total of 5,000,000 tons in eighteen 
months. In deliberately neglecting 2,000,000 tons of 
wooden ships we are taking terrible chances.’’ 

Mr. Clark questioned the charge of disloyalty made by 
General Goethals in a memorandum addressed to Chair- 
man Denman of the shipping board in defense of his 
action. ‘‘As to the charge of disloyalty,’’ Mr. Clark 
said, ‘‘I believe loyalty to the country comes first. The 
country has a right to know that it can have these ships 
if it wants them. It is up to the country to say whether 
they want them or not. As for the ‘misrepresentation of 
facts,’ I will stand on my statement.’’ 

Mr. Eustis has not yet severed his connection with the 
shipping board proper. 

General Goethals’ memorandum defending his action 
regarding wooden ships follows: 

Certain statements were given to the press late yesterday 
afternoon by Mr. Eustis and Mr. Clark. he most serious 
charge in their statement is that by insisting upon a lump 
sum bid I am shutting out all contractors who are desirous 
of assisting in the shipbuilding scheme, because these are not 


able to estimate on labor and material conditions as they 
exist today, thereby delaying the construction of ships. 

The charge is false. You were present at the hearings be- 
fore the House committee on appropriations on May 22, in 
which the method of cost plus percentage was discussed and 


disposed of. You made the statement that you favored the 
lump sum basis. 


On April 25 I made certain recommendations to you con- 
cerning the necessary authority. There were $50,000,000 
available, and contracts were limited to this amount until 
the hearings were held, in order that I might truthfully tell 
the committee that I had not obligated the Government be- 
yond the amount available. 


Subsequent to the hearing I removed the limit, and I have 
obligated the Government in excess of the amount to $20,- 
000,000 or $25,000,000. This shows the falseness of the 
a that ship construction is being delayed unneces- 
sarily. 

A competent naval architect was employed. He will not 
approve the Hough or the Donnelly plan for ships engaged 
in overseas travel, due to the lack of proper longitudinal 
strength. The former plans have been modified, with the 
view of strengthening construction sufficiently to warrant the 
building of a limited number of ships of this design, which 
are to be built under the personal supervision of Mr. Hough. 
In view of the recommendation of the naval architect, I am 
net willing to take the responsibility of contracting for the 
construction of ships along those designs. 

Under the circumstances I am accepting the resignation of 
Mr. Eustis as a member of the executive committee of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and discharging him from the service for lack of loyalty and 
misstatement and misrepresentation of facts. This applies 
to his employment with the corporation, and, of course, has 
no bearing on the dual position he occupies as agent of the 
shipping board. 


Mr. Clark is to be dismissed from the service for similar 
reasons. 


_In justice to General Goethals it should be said that 
his determination to award ship contracts on the lump 








sum basis was reached after an investigation of the labor 
question involved. It was decided that men could be 
procured more cheaply by the contractors, on the basis 
that as soon as they learned they were working for the 
Government they would begin to demand all sorts of labor 
rights and boost the costs accordingly. 

The contractors for wooden ships, on the other hand, 
say that they can not figure on what the labor demand 
will be once the big construction program is started. 

The attitude of Naval Designer Ferris, who was re- 
tained by the corporation and is the man referred to in 
General Goethals’ memorandum, is seen in a letter writ- 
ten to the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the matter of 
approving the Hough design of boats. Mr. Ferris says 
in part: 

Supplementing my letter of May 21, in reference to Mr. 
Hough’s design and type of wooden ship, beg to advise Mr. 
Hough submitted to me on Saturday afternoon modified plans 
which contemplate ship about 270 board feet in length, with 
details modified pertaining to construction and strapping the 
ship as referred to in my letter of the twenty-first. I have 
approved the construction of the ship accordingly. 

Special Agent Clayton of the Labor Department, who 
investigated the labor problem involved in the construc- 
tion of the two types of wooden ships, takes the ground 
that while the design of the Hough ship is such as to re- 
tard speed somewhat, it could be built in one-third to 
one-half less time than the standard approved type, that 
it would be better adapted to the employment of intensive 
factory conditions and that the size of timbers used in its 
construction is such as the mills are generally accus- 
tomed to producing. 


In further discussing the situation, Mr. Clark said: 


Wooden ships really have not been given a fair show. In 
the first place, the standard design agreed upon is so intricate 
that many of the firms won’t handle it. It requires too 
much skilled labor. We have had offers of more simple de- 
signs which would answer the purpose, but General Goethals 
sits in his chair like an iron-handed dictator. 

The program to build steel ships is too slow. The country 
is in dire need of more ships, but the consulting architect 
is still working on his steel ship drawings. It will be two 
weeks before they are in real shape. It will be a month at 
least before the order for the first steel can be placed, and it 
is not possible to build enough steel ships in time. 

If the general had agreed to the construction of Hough 
ships at the time the naval designer approved them we would 
have the ways ready and could begin construction tomorrow. 

Following the publication of General Goethals’ memor- 
andum, Mr. Eustis gave out this statement: 

General Goethals has advised Mr. Denman that I am dis- 
charged for lack of loyalty and misstatement and misrepre- 
sentation of facts. I made my statement of yesterday to the 
press because I felt that the country should be advised of its 
ability to build emergency ships. If giving this information 
is disloyalty, I admit the charge. I have asked General 
Goethals please to advise me what facts I have misstated or 
misrepresented. 


My discharge is a mere detail. My object in. coming to 
Washington and working here has always been solely to help 
our country to secure the ships that are so urgently needed to 
win this terrible war. 


This issue is of national—yes, international—importance. 
Personal considerations should be put aside, but if I have suc- 
ceeded in showing this country something of its ability to 
produce ships quickly, I shall be repaid for my effort. If the 
country will awake and use its resources and build these ships 
quickly I shall feel many, many times repaid. 

It seems that the shipping board ‘‘row’’ is about over 
with this explosion. Friends of wooden ships and boosters 
for all or nearly all steel construction are a unit in ex- 
pressing the hope that no further trouble will result. 

In order that the history of the board may be kept 
straight it should be said that Mr. Eustis first approached 
General Goethals and invited him to take the job of build- 
ing the emergency fleet. The general declined at that 
time. Then Chairman Denman appears to have stepped 
into the breach and urged President Wilson to call upon 
General Goethals to do the work. Before the general had 
formally accepted the White House invitation somebody 
published a letter regarding the matter, which is said 
to have greatly provoked him. Whether these circum- 
stances had anything to do with the decision of General 
Goethals to build only a small part of the wooden fleet 
planned by the shipping board, of course, is a matter 
for speculation. 

General Goethals has appointed Admiral H. H. Rous- 
seau, United States Navy, assistant general manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and Samuel L. Fuller 
as assistant to the general manager. Admiral Rousseau 
and Mr. Fuller succeed F, A. Eustis and F. H. Clark, 
who resigned yesterday. 

General Goethals said: ‘‘Mr. Fuller is volunteering 
his services. He has had extensive experience in the 
investigation of projects, and in financing. I am going 
to utilize him in looking into the financial standing of 
people who want to undertake the construction of ships, 
both steel and wood. He will also be used in appraising 
ships that are now on the ways, that we will probably 
take over under legislation now pending in Congress.’’ 


Lumbermen generally are hopeful that General’ 


Goethals will now be permitted to go ahead with the 
work of creating a great steel and wooden fleet. They 
do not want to see a change now in the type of wooden 
ship to be built. 


ANNOUNCES ADDITIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—Gen. George W. Goe- 
thals, general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, today announced the following additional contracts 
for the construction of merchant vessels in addition to 
the contracts previously announced: 

Sanderson & Porter, 52 William Street, New York City, 
with works at Willapa Harbor: Ten wooden hulls, first hull 


to be delivered on April 1, 1918, and one hull every fifteen 
days thereafter ending August 30, 1918. 





Maryland Shipbuilding Co., Lexington Building, Baltimore, 
Md., with works at Sollars Point, Md.: Six wooden hulls, 
first hull to be delivered April 30, 1918, and one hull to be 
delivered on the last day of each succeeding month, ending 
September 30, 1918. 

The summary to date is as follows: Total number of 
contracts executed, 12; total number of ships and hulls 
contracted for, 104; complete steel ships, 18; complete 
composite ships, 32; complete wooden ships, 30; total 
complete ships, 80; wooden hulls, 24. 

The statement made today under the date of Green- 
wich, Conn., to the effect that General Goethals has 
awarded a $10,000,000 contract to the firm Perry & 
Trench, of New York, is correct, altho this is not a new 
award. This was made about May 20, when it was first 
expected that these vessels would be constructed at Moss 
Point, Miss., but the place of construction is now an- 
nounced to be near Savannah, Ga. 





SHIP CONSTRUCTION PLANS HALTED. 


Houston, TEx., June 11.—Plans for the construction 
of wooden vessels for the Government have been halted 
in the entire district between the Mississippi and the Rio 
Grande, for which district Houston is the official head- 
quarters of the United States Shipping Board, owing to 
the controversy now pending in Washington over the 
policy to be pursued with regard to the method of 
awarding contracts. 

In the port of Houston definite plans were under way 
for the establishment of ship yards and the construction 
of between sixteen and twenty ships. Horton & Horton, 
contractors, and the Midland Bridge Co., who had reached 
understandings with Charles N. Crowell, district super- 
intendent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, for the 
construction of a dozen ships and who had ordered their 
material and equipment, have stopped all progress. Both 
of these firms had received official notices to get their 
ship yards in readiness for Government work. 

At Galveston the situation is similar. J. P. McDon- 
ough of the Galveston Dry Dock & Construction Co., and 
J.J. Kane, who with L. C. Weaver formed a new concern 
to enter the ship building field in that port, have shut 
down on all plans for Government work. Mr. McDonough 
announced that his company would build ships for private 
owners rather than undertake to fulfill the contracts that 
the Government now offers. 

At Beaumont, Texas City, Port Arthur and Orange, at 
which places extensive plans for ship building operations 
have been made, the work has been halted in so far as 
Government vessels are concerned. 

Lumbermen in this section are not particularly dis- 
pleased over the situation. In the first place most of the 
order files are so heavily stocked that it will be many 
days before they can be thinned out, and in the second 
place they are assured of better prices for their material 
than would obtain in Government orders. 





ANSWERS PROTEST AGAINST ‘‘LUMP SUM’’ 
CONTRACTS 


BEAUMONT, TEX., June 11.—The first information made 
public which gives a clear idea of the stand taken by 
Gen. George W. Goethals, general manager of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
relative to the awarding of contracts for Government 
ships, was contained in a letter from General Goethals 
received Saturday by the Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The commercial organization wired to General Goethals 
several days ago protesting against the adoption of the 
‘‘Jump sum’? plan of letting contracts. 

His reply follows: 

The question for adopting the “lump sum”’ bid for the 
construction of vessels resulted after a hearing before the 
committee on appropriations, in which it developed that 
in a contract made on a “cost plus percentage’’ basis, 
in the vicinity of Atlanta, the contractor took advantage 
of it to boost the cost of labor and materials in order to 


increase his own profit, resulting in hardship to other 
contractors doing private work. 

I never favored the “cost plus percentage” basis for 
the construction of ships. It leaves the Government with- 
out any information as to the probable cost, and it has 
no recourse but to pay whatever the contractor sees fit. 
Under such a system it will be absolutely impossible to 
carry out with any hope of accomplishment any pre- 
arranged schedule. If the same policy is adopted thruout 
the United States, injustice can result to no one, and this 
policy was established for the Pacific coast prior to the 
hearing referred to. 


If the United States protects the contractor on the 
contingencies of labor and material, and, in fact, under- 
takes to pay for and furnish the material, it is not seen 
wherein any hardship is imposed upon a contractor who 
has_ the necessary facilities, organization and financial 
backing to assume the responsibility of a contract, if we 
take the contingencies. 

Replying to a statement reported to have been made by 
Congressman Britten of Chicago, which in effect charged 
southern shipbuilders with attempting to ‘‘loot the 
United States treasury’’ by making exorbitant profit on 
wooden ships built for the Government, the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce Saturday night wired its protest 
against such charges to United States Senator Morris 
Sheppard and Congressman Martin Dies. They were 
asked to lay the protest before both houses of Congress. 
In the first place, the chamber of commerce took oftense 
at Mr. Britten’s apparent attempt to arraign the North 
against the South, and secondarily, it was said that this 
is no time for internal commercial strife when the entire 
United States ought to be standing as a unit behind the 
President. 

Four local shipbuilding projects are being held up 
pending the action of the Federal Shipping Board rela- 
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tive to the building of wooden ships and also with regard 
to the method of awarding contracts. 





SEVERAL SHIPBUILDING CONCERNS ARE 
CHARTERED 


New Or.zEans, La., June 11.—The Jahncke Shipbuild- 
ing Co. (Inc.), with a capital stock of $50,000, has just 
been chartered here. Its officers are: Ernest Lee 
Jahneke, president; Paul Jahncke, vice president, and 
Walter Jahncke, secretary-treasurer. Ernest Lee 
Jahneke is president of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, and the Jahncke interests here are extensive. 
They have been conducting a business known as the St. 
Tammany Shipyards, and recently have been enlarging 
and additionally equipping their shipyard at Madison- 
ville, across Lake Pontchartrain. This plant was in- 
spected some time ago by representatives of the Federal 
Shipping Board, and it is reported that the company has 
several contracts pending, for construction of standard 
type wooden ships for Government account. 

The effect of the war-applied stimulus to shipbuilding 
along the Gulf coast is graphically illustrated by the 
statement from Jackson, Miss., that seven shipbuilding 
companies have been granted Mississippi charters since 
Jan. 1 last. All are domiciled at Gulfport. The latest is 
the City of Gulfport Shipbuilding Co., capitalized at 
$200,000 and incorporated only last week by Henry Piag- 
gio and B. E. Eaton of Gulfport and D. R. McInnis of 
Orange, Tex. The others mentioned are: Gulfport 
Shipbuilding Co., capital $50,000; City of Houston Ship 
Co., capital $200,000; City of Pensacola Ship Co., capital 
$150,000; International Ship Building Co., capital $50,- 
000, and the Ship Ownery Co., capital $50,000. 

Secretary Daniels of the Navy Department paid Gulf- 
port the compliment of renaming after that city one of 
the German ships interned there and taken over after the 
war declaration. The vessel going into the American 
merchant service as the Gulfport was formerly known as 
the Locksun. 


RECEIVING BIDS ON SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


San Francisco, Cau., June 11.—The Federal wooden 
shipbuilding program on the Pacific coast is now well un- 
der way. Capt. A. F. Pillsbury, local representative of 
the United States Shipping Board, said today that bids 
are now being received by him for the construction of 
wooden ships in accordance with the board’s plans and 
specifications and are being forwarded to Washington 
for approval before contracts are let. It is believed that 
about thirty of these wooden ships will be built in yards 
in the San Francisco Bay district. 





TO CONVERT WHARF INTO SHIPYARD 

SavANNAH, GaA., June 12.—A Boston corporation, re- 
cently formed by prominent financiers of that city, has 
secured a Government contract for the construction of 
twenty-four vessels of the submarine chaser type, and 
will submit proposals for building cargo ships for the 
Government as soon as the specifications for the latter 
are submitted to prospective bidders. 

This corporation, thru an arrangement with the Alger 
Sullivan Lumber Co., of Century, Fla., has completed 
arrangements whereby Sullivan’s wharf at Pensacola 
will be converted into a shipyard. The wharf, which has 
not been extensively used in many years, is the property 
ot the Alger Sullivan company. 

It is understood that the lumber for the construction of 
the vessels will be furnished by the Alger Sullivan com- 
pany. 


SHIPBUILDING PKOJECTS ARE MERGED 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—The Meacham & Babcock 
Shipbuilding Co., of Seattle, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $300,000 by W. M. Meacham, L. E. 
Meacham, H. G. Babcock, Otto A. Case, James E. Brad- 
ford and H. R. Clise. The new concern was formed by 
the merging of the separate shipbuilding projects of 
Bradford & Case, and Meacham & Babcock, which have 
been in course of organization. It is announced that the 
new concern will establish a plant for building wooden 
hulls on Salmon Bay, at Ballard, a suburb of Seattle. 
It is expected that keels for four large wooden vessels 
will be laid within the next ninety days. 








SEVERAL SHIPBUILDING PROJECTS 
CONSIDERED 


SAVANNAH, Ga., June 11.—That at least two definite 
shipbuilding projects are being considered by business 
men of Charleston, 8. C., became known at a recent meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce board of directors who, 
with representative contracting and banking men, went 
over the data, and decided to lend every possible co- 
operation from a patriotic standpoint especially. It was 
declared that there is no lack of capital available for the 
establishment of two or more large shipbuilding projects, 
and therefore it is not a question of need of money, but 
rather of timber and material supplies, and arrange- 
ments are being made to investigate the availability of 
these, so that the plans may be brought to a head 
promptly. 

B. F. McLeod, representing the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in this district, made an interesting 
report on South Carolina’s resources for building ships 
and threw much light on Charleston’s opportunities. It 
is believed that the situation is particularly promising 


for Charleston. The city will do everything in its power 
to codperate in the matter. 

That arrangements have virtually been completed for 
the establishment at Port Wentworth, near Savannah, 
of a shipbuilding plant to build fifteen or twenty ships 
under Government contracts became known upon the 
arrival here of a party of northern bankers and engi- 
neers in company with James Imbrie, of New York, 
who is largely interested in the Savannah & Northwestern 
Railroad and the industries at Port Wentworth. 

It was stated that the plans of the shipbuilding com- 
pany were not ready to be made public, but no secret 
was made of the fact that such plans are under way. 
It was also stated that other important industries prob- 
ably will be established at Port Wentworth in the near 
future. 

Representatives have been in Savannah for some time, 
making arrangements for beginning the building opera- 
tions. The site of the plant has already been selected 
at Port Wentworth. 

The other two shipbuilding plants at Savannah are 
preparing to double their capacities, one to build four 
and the other eight ships at a time. 





IMPORTANCE AS SHIPBUILDING CENTER 
GROWING 

Moss Pornt, Miss., June 11.—This city is daily grow- 
ing more important as a shipbuilding center as is seen 
by the fact that Henry Piaggio, of Gulfport, Miss., has 
announced his intention of establishing a plant there. 
A site has already been decided upon and as soon as ar- 
rangements can be made keels will be laid for five large 
wooden motor schooners. These boats will be sisterships 
of about ten others now under construction for Mr. 
Piaggio at his yard in Orange, Tex. 

Work is progressing satisfactorily at the Terry ship- 
yard also in this city, where twenty steamers of the 
‘composite type’’ are to be built for the Government. 
Contract was awarded this concern a week or so ago by 
General Geothals, manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and, as time of delivery of the first vessel 
is Feb. 1, 1918, everything is being done to push the 
work as rapidly as possible. 

The three-masted schooner now on the ways of the 
Gulfport Ship Building Co. will be ready to launch in 
another ten days or two weeks. Construction was de- 
‘layed somewhat due to the scarcity of labor but during 
the last two or three weeks rapid progress has been made 
and, as the masts and rigging are already assembled 
here, very little time will be lost in putting it into com- 
mission after the launching. This is one of several boats 
contracted for with the Gulfport Ship Building Co. by 
J. W. Somerville, of Gulfport. 





MAY BUILDING REPORTS SHOW COMPARATIVE LOSS 


Building permits issued in 113 of the principal cities 
of the United States for May were valued at about two- 
thirds the aggregate estimated cost of those issued in 
May, 1916, according to official figures as received by 
the American Contractor, Chicago. The total value of 
the permits granted in May was $75,168,153, against 
$114,331,891 for May last year, a decrease of 34 per- 
cent. In a sense it is a distressing shrinkage, but there 
are ‘‘mitigating cireumstanees.’’ There is hope for 
the future. It is peculiarly appropriate to compare 
present conditions with those which followed the open- 
ing of the war, nearly three years ago. There was then 
the same drop in new construction work. The compara- 


tive loss was small in August, 1914, but increased to 
32 percent in September, and reached a maximum of 
41 percent in December, 1914. Then the tide turned, 
and in December, 1915, the building permits increased 
84 percent over those of the previous December. In- 
creases in volume, accompanied: by climbing costs of 
materials, continued the rule from that time on until 
the United States entered the war. The prospective 
builder who held up his plans when the war broke out 
discovered a year later that he would have been much 
better off if he had gone right on with the work. The 
future is no clearer, so far as conditions to develop in 
the construction world are concerned, than they were 
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nearly three years ago, but if comparisons are valuable 
the deduction to be made now is so obvious that any 
one can make it. Another point is that the actual con- 
struction work of the present has not decreased. The 
figures of building and engineering work for May, based 
on contracts actually closed, and published in a recent 
issue of the American Contractor, showed an increase 
of 20 percent over May, 1916. Building permits, as 
given herewith, relate partly to future business and 
there is an abundance of opportunity for the wise ones 
to change the prospective trend. The detailed compara- 
tive figures for May of this year and that month in 
1916 follow: 
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ATTENDS TO GOVERNMENT'S SOUTHERN PINE ORDERS 


Emergency Bureau Is Doing All Possible to Help the 
Nation in Waging War 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 11.—One of the busiest places 
in this city, or in the country in all probability, is found 
at suite 308 Godchaux Building in this city, where the 
headquarters of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau is 
established and actively at work distributing orders ob- 
tained from the Government for southern yellow pine, 
and in seeing to it that orders are delivered promptly. 
This bureau is strictly a war organization, formed for 
the purpose of codrdinating the activities of the entire 
southern pine industry so that it may most efficiently as- 
sist the Government. Thru this bureau are being handled 
the Government’s requirements for southern pine, and 
it will make distributions of these orders in such a manner 
as in its judgment appears to be fair and equitable, and 
due consideration will be given to the interests of all 
manufacturers of southern pine. The bureau maintains a 
record of stock on hand at all mills, and follows the pol- 
icy as far as possible of placing orders with mills nearest 
the point of destination, thus insuring prompt delivery 
and short hauls. 

The bureau is under the immediate direction of W. J. 
Sowers, a well known lumber manufacturer. Mr. Sowers, 
a native of New Jersey, came south in January, 1904, as 
auditor for the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Hatties- 
burg, Miss. In September, 1904, he was appointed sales 
manager in addition to auditor at the Newman plants. 
In 1908 he became associated with L. L. Major, who was 
superintendent of the Newman company, and established 
the Major-Sowers Saw Mill Co., at Epley, Miss., where 
he has been engaged until called on to give up active 
participation in his manufacturing interests and perform 
service for the country in his present capacity. 

Long before the hour when most of the city is astir, 
Mr. Sowers may be found at his desk, carefully scanning 
great piles of papers, telegrams, letters and over-night 
reports. By means of a long distance telephone at his 
elbow he is in constant touch with lumber manufacturers 
thruout the South and in direct communication with the 
Government departments at Washingon. A large force 
of sterographers and men are at work in the outer offices 
compiling, coordinating and attending to orders, stock 
lists, shipments ete. All day, and frequently far into the 
night, men are coming and going from this office, for it is 
a veritable beehive of industry. The efficiency of the 
bureau was strikingly demonstrated a few days ago when 
the first Government order was received for 1,700,000 
feet of southern pine lumber for Leon Springs, Tex. 
The complete order was filled in record time, and since 
then the bureau has supplied the Government with lumber 
for a number of other points with equal speed. The 
bureau is now prepared to furnish shipbuilding lumber, 
140,000,000 feet of which has already been ordered to be 





W. J. SOWERS, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Director of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 


held until called for. Approximately 38 percent of the 
lumber consumed normally in the United States is south- 
ern yellow pine, and so the magnitude and size of the 
task that confronts Mr. Sowers and his assistants of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau may easily be realized, 
especially when it is remembered that estimates place the 
needs of the Government for lumber within twelve months 
at approximately 2,000,000,000 feet, a large part of 
which will necessarily be southern yellow pine. 





LARGE PROSPECTIVE BUSINESS BOOMS 
TIMBER TRADING 

SAVANNAH, GaA., June 11.—About $1,500,000 will be 
the cost of the buildings to be erected for a cantonment 
at Chickamauga, Ga., a contract for the construction of 
which has just been awarded by the United States Gov- 
ernment. This is the first contract of the kind to be 

_ awarded in the Southeast, and it gives an impressive idea 
of how the immediate establishment of army camps will 
help to swell the volume of building operations and in- 
crease the demand for building material. 

Timber properties are in demand by the milling inter- 
ests to take care of the increase in the demand for lum- 
ber for building purposes, and trades of this character 
running into millions of money are among the activities 
of the week. Milling interests realize that they must 
be prepared to hold their own in the race for the biggest 
business in lumber that this country has ever expe- 
rienced. 


OBJECT TO ORDERS SPECIFYING USE OF FREIGHT CARS 


Measure Is Liable to Disrupt Building Operations and 
Throw Many Men Out of Work 


CoLuMBUs, OHI0, June 11.—The Ohio Utilities Commis- 
sion has issued an order that lumbermen fear will prohibit 
the use of open cars for the transportation of building 
supplies after the work now in progress is completed. 
One portion is as follows: ‘‘ Ordered that, effective this 
date and continuing until further notice, all railroads in 
Ohio, in furnishing cars and equipment suitable for the 
transportation of freight between points in Ohio, give 
primary attention to the shipment of coal.’’ 


H. 8. Gaines, of the Ohio Builders’ Supply Association, 
communicated with Chairman Willard, of the Council of 
National Defense, asking his interpretation of orders re- 
stricting the use of open cars. Mr. Willard said that 
while everything would be done for a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war the council would not hinder or delay other 
shipments if this were not necessary. 


Mr. Gaines sent a circular to all building supply dealers 
in the State urging them to send protests to their con- 
gressmen. He also wrote to the State commission calling 
its attention to the fact that certain of its subordinates 
were interpreting this order as meaning that no gondola 
or hopper cars could be used for the hauling of crushed 
stone, sand, brick or similar building material, except to 
complete work already begun. This policy, he said, 
would throw hundreds of thousands of men engaged in 
building trades out of employment, for without sand and 
other foundation material all building must come to a 
stop. After listing the number of artisans who would be 
affected in this way he added that the builders of the 
State yielded to no one in patriotism and were ready to 
make any needful sacrifice for the successful prosecution 
of the war; but he expressed a doubt of the usefulness or 
wisdom of a policy that would cripple if not destroy so 
great an industry. 





COMPENSATION AWARDED WIDOWS OF LUM- 
BER COMPANY EMPLOYEES 

MapIson, Wis., June 12.—In accordance with a re- 
cent decision of the supreme court of Wisconsin, the 
State industrial commission has awarded compensation 
to five employees of the Dells Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, 
and two widows of deceased employees of that company 
because the company was found to have negligently fur- 
nished the employees with drinking water infected with 
typhoid germs during a period of the summer of 1914. 

The two widows were awarded $2,400 each, and the 
five employees in the case were awarded $900 together, 
the total award being $5,700. The widows are: Mrs. 
Veda Vennen and Mrs. Christian Holtz. The seven men 
in the case became sick with typhoid fever, and two of 
them died. 





EMPLOYEES SPEND HAPPY DAY AT EMPLOYER’S HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 11.—Perhaps in no large busi- 
ness enterprise or industry in the country is there a more 
genuine spirit of cooperation evidenced than is the case 
with the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., of this city, a 
feeling that has been fostered and encouraged by the 
president of the concern, Thomas E. Coale, who attributes 
much of the success of his company to this spirit of loy- 
alty and codperation among all of its employees from the 
humblest laborer to the highest official. 

Thru a profit sharing plan that was adopted several 
years ago and has been followed with complete success, 
every employee of the company has a personal interest in 
its welfare and there is a splendid spirit of friendship 
and codperation between Mr. Coale and the employees. 

For several years it has been the custom of Mr. and 
Mrs. Coale to have all of the employees of the Thomas 
E. Coale Lumber Co. at their beautiful home at Torres- 
dale, Pa., on Memorial Day and this event is looked for- 











MR. COALE RAISING FLAG PRESENTED BY EMPLOYEES 





ward to with genuine pleasure each year, not only by. the 
employees but by Mr. and Mrs. Coale, who are never 
happier than when entertaining friends at their beautiful 
suburban home. 

The annual entertainment and ‘‘spend-the-day’’ party 
was made especially eventful this year by the presenta- 
tion to Mr. Coale by his employees of a beautiful United 
States flag and a pole from which to fly it. This pole was 
set up on the spacious lawn in front of the Coale home 
and during the day the flag was raised to its peak with 
appropriate ceremonies, Rev. Peccy J. Brown, of the 
Episcopal Church of Torresdale, presiding and the flag 
being raised by Thomas E. Coale, himself, after it had 
been presented to him as a token of the esteem and appre- 
ciation in which he is held by his employees. 

The entire day was spent at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Coale by the guests, luncheon at noon and dinner in the 
evening being served on the spacious lawn, the day being 
spent in games and in inspecting the beautiful home, 
which has recently been almost completely rebuilt and 
enlarged, and everyone of the many employees present 





enjoyed the day thoroly, at its close being profuse in 
their expressions of appreciation of the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs, Coale and with many good wishes for their 
continued enjoyment of their lovely home at Torresdale 
for many years to come. 


HOLD BIG FLAG RAISING CELEBRATION 


SHREVEPORT, La., June 12.—Resulting from a decision 
of the officials of the Trout Creek Lumber Company to 
unfurl Old Glory as an expression of intense patriotism 
in the community, there was a big flag-raising celebra- 
tion at Trout, La., June 5, which was also registration 
day. The lumber company’s mill was closed for the day, 
to give conscription eligibles opportunity to promptly 
register and to give all employees the opportunity of 
participating in all the features of the celebration, which 
started with a parade that formed at the company office. 

Two longleaf pine trees were picked from the Trout 
Creek company’s tract for the pole, the trees being 
spliced together, making a total length of 125 feet. <A 
flag 10x20 feet was hoisted. 


EMPLOYEES OF THE THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO., AT HOME OF MR. COALB, TORRESDALEH, PA. 
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PRESENT SITUATION DEMANDS SERVICE OF LOCAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Since the declaration of war Americans have seen the finest demon- 
stration of the need and utility of local organizations that has been 
afforded them in the history of the country. Everywhere, thruout the 
United States, chambers of commerce, boards of trade and other 
commercial and social organizations have vied with one another in 
their efforts to stimulate patriotism, solidify public sentiment and 
perform the work required of them in connection with the campaign of 
preparedness. In communities that were well organized when the 
call came for Red Cross work there was instant response and work 
was under way without any delay whatever. Local organizations 
began campaigns for membership in the Red Cross; committees repre- 
senting the various local organizations were appointed and in a trice 
actual work on bandages and other “kits” was under way. 

Now that the draft law is in operation chambers of commerce and 
other similar organizations are using their prestige and their facilities 
for encouraging enlistment. Under the auspices of these organizations 
patriotic meetings are being held, delegations are being sent to the 
smaller communities and patriotic demonstrations are being made 
with the object of increasing and accelerating responses to the coun- 
try’s call for men at the front. 

Likewise, when the call came for increased production of food 
commodities the local organizations were the instrumentalities thru 
which farmers and others were aroused to appreciation of the necessity 
of increased efficiency and increased production of farm crops. 

But if the beginning of the struggle has made the need of local 
organization felt, as actual participation in the war on a large scale 
comes about the need of such organization must inevitably become 
greater; and the time must come when every community is organized 
to take its part in the great work for freedom and democracy. 

America has had a glorious history, but the step it has recently taken 
is the most inspiring in the history of the world. Here we are, a great 
nation, on a continent largely isolated from other nations, so far as 
physical contact is concerned, yet as the avowed champion of liberty 
and equal rights for all before the law, the United States has disdained 
to stand idly by while immense populations have been despoiled and 
practically enslaved. Whatever one may think about the war, one 
can not withold his admiration from the champion of right and justice, 
whether that champion be an individual man or a united people—a 
nation. Only the narrowest of selfish views can justify indifference to 
suffering of the character and to the degree that exists in Europe 
today. The situation has become intolerable and no self-respecting 
nation can by any possibility be indifferent to it. Horrible as war is, 
there are conditions which we must exert ourselves to relieve, even tho 
to do so means war. 

Hence we find everywhere patriotic and peace-loving citizens unit- 


ing in efforts to prepare to prosecute the war to an early conclusion. 
The quicker and harder the blow America strikes, the quicker and 
more satisfactory will be the peace that we must bring about. We 
in America have come to realize, as the remainder of Europe realized 
early in the war, that democracy is imperilled; it is not simply a ques- 
tion of national jealousy, but a question of striking down once for all 
time and finally the force that is arrayed against the liberty of the 
average man—the hewer of wood and the drawer of water. 

In times past it has been true and in the present it should be true 
that the local development organization is the hearthstone ci patrio- 
tism. The war is but just begun; it may last months or even years. 
Hence it is important that in every community there be a central heart 
whence may radiate sound patriotism that shall inspire the entire 
community with a determination to fight the war out to the bitter end; 
to perform every duty, endure every hardship, and suffer every loss 
that shall become necessary in order to make secure for ever on the 
earth freedom and the right to participate in government. 

To a very great extent the success of the war from the American 
viewpoint will be determined by the attitude toward it of the thou- 
sands of small communities thruout the country. Now that our 
Government has joined in the struggle, every man of us should enter 
into the work of preparation with all his heart. There should be no 
half-heartedness, even, not to say opposition. Our form of govern- 
ment is such that we shall not lose control of it by granting to those 
in authority the powers requisite for carrying on a successful war. 
Taxes may be heavy, but we shall have a voice in levying them and 
in spending the money when it Ys once raised. 

It may not be inappropriate to consider some of the permanent 
benefits to inure to us as a result of the codperation brought about by 
the needs of the hour. In the case of agriculture alone great good will 
have been accomplished if the producers of the United States are made 
to realize the duty they owe to the rest of the population; and fully 
as much good will have been accomplished if the consumers of the 
country are made to realize the justice, if not the necessity, of granting, 
or of guaranteeing, to producers a reasonable price for their produce. 

Moreover, the economies enforced by the food shortage, the high 
prices and the heavy taxes may be expected to promote efficiency in 
consumption and expenditure as well as in production; and if as a 
result a modicum of simplicity shall be injected into the manner of 
living an added benefit may be credited to the war. In a word, the 
cooperation and concert of action made necessary by the war are sure 
to manifest themselves permanently in a more sympathetic under- 
standing of one another’s problems among citizens in general, and as 
a result unity of action on matters of common interest in the public 
behalf will be more readily achieved in future years. 








THE EXTENSION department of thc Nebraska College 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUB of Owatonna, Minn., has taken 





of Agriculture has planned a series of training schools 
for the purpose of teaching persons to demonstrate 
canning methods in order that the preserving of fruits 
and vegetables may be carried on to the greatest possible 
extent during the coming season. 

* * * 


‘‘Swartine’’ the fly should begin early in the season, 
for every fly allowed to live and breed thru the summer 
adds something like a million to the fly population. Kill- 
ing a fly before it breeds is even more effective than 
killing a weed before it seeds. Moreover, now is the time 
to do away with all breeding places for flies. Manure 
and other refuse should be removed at frequent intervals 
before flies’ eggs can be hatched. The present is a good 
time to take steps for destroying breeding places for 
mosquitoes also. Water is indispensable to the hatching 
of mosquitoes, but only a little water is necessary. Old 
pans and similar receptacles hold enough water after 
each rain to breed thousands of these insect pests. Kero- 
sene spread on water that can not be removed serves to 
destroy the larve of mosquitoes. The labor performed 
in ridding a community of flies and mosquitoes is well 
repaid in health and comfort during the summer season. 

* * * 


CoMMERCIAL clubs thruout the agricultural sections of 
the country are doing what they can to provide a supply 
of farm labor in their respective communities. No local 
organization should overlook this opportunity for service 
to the producers of food crops. Getting the crops into the 
ground and getting the harvest into the bins are im- 
portant steps in the process of price reduction. 

* * * 


AT A LUNCHEON of the Portland (Me.) Realty Board, 
Paul C. Murphy, chairman of the executive committee 
in charge of the ‘‘buy-a-home-first’’ campaign, outlined 
the campaign as follows: ‘‘The ‘buy-a-home-first’ idea 
1s Sweeping over the nation. All classes of business men 
are enthusiastically working day and night to develop 
and perfect the plan. More than 150 cities are today 
in the heat of the battle being wagéd upon the spend- 
thrift. ‘Cut down on luxuries and think home’ is our 
battlecry. Tell your young friends of the success that 
ever follows systematic saving. Urge the necessity of 
starting married life upon a proper plan. Every wife is 
entitled to use the phrase ‘this is our home.’ If you 
will but reason along these lines, you will be a better 
man for it and -your circle of influence will widen,’? 








HEARTHSTONES OF PATRIOTISM 


Since the war began “commercial’’ club and 
“board of trade’? have become misnomers for the 
local organizations of business men and other citl- 
zens which In normal times concern themselves 
with matters of commerce and trade. In recent 
months these bodies have become transformed into 
instrumentalities for strengthening the nation in 
preparation for the great conflict in which it has be- 
come involved. 

Here we have a demonstration of the need of 
such organizations and their adaptability to the 
necessities of the hour. Heretofore we have had 
similar demonstrations, but on a much smaller 
scale. Commercial clubs always have fostered 
patriotism and have taken a place in the forefront 
of every movement in humanity’s behalf; but today 
we see them as potent instrumentalities for making 
effective the mandates of the Government in the 
steps taken to place the nation on a war footing. 

These local organizations have already performed 
noble service for their communities and for their 
Government, and they are likely to be afforded 
opportunities for still greater service In time of 
stress. They have been effective and responsive 
because they have been composed of business men 
heartily In sympathy with progress and ready to 
champion the rights of humanity. 

We have seen in recent years greater and greater 
demands made upon successful business men for 
service In the public behalf, and in most cases these 
calls into broader fields have followed, and logically, 
too, long service in their own communities. Busl- 
ness men whose financial status will permit them 
to do so are In Increasing numbers nowadays giving 
a share of their time to public service, with profit to 
themselves and even greater benefits to the public. 

Business Is a great developer and educator, and 
as a consequence an army of business men enlisted 
In the public service makes the strongest force 
available In a democracy. The people of the United 
States are slowly coming to a realization of that 
fact; and to the extent that they appreciate the 
value of the services available they are making use 
of them with vast benefits. With business men in 
the public service we may expect the introduction 
of business methods In the Conduct of public affairs, 
and it Is a significant fact that the entry of the 
United States into the war has brought into the 
service many prominent business men and placed 
them where they can exert a beneficial influence 
upon governmental methods and policies. 








steps for promoting another ‘‘play day’’ next winter. A 
committee was appointed at a recent meeting of the club 
and all details of the celebration will be completed in 
ample time to make it a complete success. 

* * * 


THE Birp Cuus, of Lacota, Mich., on a _ recent 
tour of the fields and woods with field glasses and cameras 
reported seeing sixty-seven varieties of birds. Protection 
of the birds is a form of conservation that should be 
carried on in every community, and as love for the feath- 
ered songster is the first step in the work of conservation, 
the bird club affords a ready means of enlisting the young 
folks, especially, in the good work of protecting these 
friends of the agriculturist. The nature study and the 
cultivation of the observative faculties incidental to the 
study of bird life are in themselves valuable factors in 
promoting education. Hence membership in an active 
bird club is akin to membership in a nature study class. 

* * * 


AT OsHKOSH, WIs., the principal of the schools dis- 
covered that the cinders from the school furnace had a 
commercial value. As a consequence a ‘‘cinder fund’’ 
was set apart to be used in paying for work in yard im- 
provement. When $130 had been accumulated a young 
woman landscape artist was employed to superintend the 
planting of many groups of shrubs, some evergreens and 
several varieties of hardy flowering plants in the corners 
and angles about the school yard, outlining the school 
walk. and making a start on ‘‘foundation planting,’’ 
which is designed to make the buildings and grounds a 
harmonious whole. The school has also a ‘‘ paper fund,’’ 
acquired from the collecting, baling and sale of waste 
paper. This fund is expended for interior furnishings 
and decorations; several fine pictures already have been 
secured, the last being an illuminated copy of the Presi- 
dent’s war address in a handsome frame. 


* * * 


THE CoMMERCIAL CLUB of Owatonna, Minn., has ap- 
pointed a committee to codperate with the publicity com- 
mittee of. the Steele County Bankers’ Association in pro- 
moting sales of Liberty Loan bonds in Owatonna. A 
patriotic rally was held in Owatonna at which speakers 
explained the nature of the Liberty Loan and all phases 
of the sale, terms of payment ete. It was expected that 
$300,000 worth of bonds would be subscribed for in 
Steele County, that amount having been allotted as the 
county’s share. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








Summer time is shed planning time. Yes, we know 
this is a year of war and of anxiety. The Realm be- 
lieves it knows this fact about as well as anybody. 
A newspaper office and a newspaper man seem to at- 
tract information of this kind as a calf’s tail attracts 
eockle burrs. We have to take considerable thought to 
keep from feeling down in the mouth most of the time 
on account of hearing so many things that are not easy 
to listen to. But feeling down in the mouth isn’t 
going to get us anything. This reminds us of the 
darky lady mentioned before in these columns who 
remarked that she had so much to do she guessed 
she’d go to bed. We have a whole lot to do in Amer- 
ica in this year of ructions so it seems fairly reason- 
able for us to get busy on something or other rather 
than to wrap ourselves in melancholy and indulge in 
the luxury of pitying ourselves. We make this pre- 
liminary statement because of the fact that every 
news story in these days begins with a reference to 
the troubled times, so we would feel out of place like 
a clown at a funeral if we didn’t bow to the universal 
custom. Now that this is done we can go on and talk 
about -sheds. 

Summer time is shed planning time, as we remarked 
before. The retailer who has a steady business the 
year around is a lucky fellow, provided his business 
not only is steady but also big. But most of us do 
business by fits and starts. During the stops we have 
time to get ready for the starts. In the spring there 
is usually a heavy rush of business while we supply 
those customers who have been waiting with what 
patience they could muster for the ground to thaw 
out. Then during the summer things quiet down a 
trifle while the farmers are busy fixing it up so we 
ean all eat during the ensuing winter. After the 
crops are out of the way, all except the husking of 
corn, there is another busy building season. This 
varies according to local conditions, but it is fairly 
typical. This summer pause which now is not far away 
is a pretty good time to think about the good of the 
business, and the good of the retail lumber business 
in these times of high prices involves adequate lum- 
ber sheds. 

If I wanted to follow the tactics of the old-fashioned 
evangelist in urging my plea for repentance I could do 
so. During the years I’ve spent wandering from yard 
to yard I’ve managed to pick up a good many har- 
rowing stories of what has happened to the heedless 
man who has neglected to care for his stock. I could 
tell some sad stories of yards that have dragged along 
at the tail of the procession or have fallen into the 
Slough of Despond and never gotten out because the 
owners have failed to realize the place that good sheds 
play in the successful selling of lumber. But these 
deathbed stories are depressing. I prefer to think that 
every retailer knows his business well enough in these 
days to know when he needs new sheds and that he 
stands ready to build them as soon as it becomes ap- 
parent that they are needed. If this is a little tov 
optimistic we’ll let it pass. We’d rather be too opti- 
mistic than the reverse. 

Not long ago I read a ‘‘Gloomy Gus’’ statement 
in a magazine of national circulation and repute that 
illustrates the unfortunate state of mind that the ink- 
slinger is prone to fall into and one that I hope in this 
present instance to avoid. The writer was talking 
about farmers and the response they were making tu 
the great appeal that they produce more food. This 
scribe from the vantage point of his New York office 
dipped his pen in a dark blue cramp and delivered 
himself of the opinion that as usual the farmer would 
wish vaguely that he might produce more foodstuffs 
but that he would not take the trouble to buy im- 
proved machinery, to test seed or to do any of the 
other practical things necessary to increased produc- 
tion. The Realm knows that improvements do not al- 
ways originate with the person most actively engaged 
in using the thing that is in need of improvement. 
Some outsider is apt to make the suggestion. But that 
outsider has to have more knowledge of the affair 
than the vague general desire that the output of the 
machine or of the business may be increased. 


Farmers Not All Equally Efficient 

Farmers are not all equally efficient, but they are 
working on the job. Many of them are using as much 
intelligence and nervous force on their farming opera- 
tions as the magazine editor is expending on his maga- 
zine. Farming has its limitations that are not to be 
overcome by vague wishes of farmers nor by vain 
fretfulness of magazine editors; but we are laying 
our money on the farmer as against the editor of the 
political and social magazine when it comes to making 
two ears of corn grow where one grew before. He may 
be over cautious, but he knows that a good many of 
the brilliant schemes fixed up for him by men who 
didn’t propose to risk any of their own money on the 
success of the plan have been all right except for the 
fact that they wouldn’t work. 

So the Realm is going to try not to be too loud and 
cocksure about this matter of lumber sheds. We hold 
to the general proposition that sheds are necessary, 
but we are not saying that they are equally necessary 
for all people nor that every man is justified in making 
as large an investment in proportion to working capi- 
tal as is his neighbor a thousand miles away. With 
these preliminary qualifications to fall back on we 
are going ahead like Johnny coming marching home. 
We are going to urge a few reasons why we think 
most men who do not have them ought to build lum- 
ber sheds and ought to build them now. 

The tendency of lumber prices is upward. It could 


hardly be otherwise, for if they were downward they 
would meet all the other prices going the other way 
and would get killed in the rush. The Government is 
buying a good deal of lumber and while the sources 
of supply are great and the facilities of production 
capable of much stretching, this increasing demand 
will without much doubt operate to speed the parting 
guest of low lumber prices. Time was when lumber 
was so cheap nobody thought it worth while to put 
a shed over it. Shedding lumber would have been 
about like shedding farm land, according to popular 
opinion. The old white pine took kindly to exposure 
and was supposed to be improved by it. People used 
to think it did their children good to shiver in thin 
garments in winter. The theory was that this expo- 
sure toughened them; and if they took pneumonia and 
skidded off that was an act of inscrutable providence. 
Well, referring again to lumber, the increasing initial 
cost and the passing of the vast forests of white pine 
with the introduction of new varieties with different 
temperaments converted practical lumbermen to the 
shed. A situation is a potent thing with which to up- 
set a beautiful theory. We used to take pride in the 
fact that we fought our wars with voluneers, and the 
suggestion of conscription was like serving whisky 
at a W. C. T. U. dinner. Mr. Bryan has recently re- 
ceived a good many press notices about his speech 
concerning the million men who would spring to arms 
over night following a blast on the bugle trump of 
freedom. Well, we need the million men, but we have 
conscription on the statute books as a spring board to 
assist them in their jump. 


The Necessity of Sheds 


If sheds were a good addition to yard tackle twenty 
years ago because lumber was getting expensive the 

















“4 springboard to assist them in their jump” 
argument should be many times more potent now. Of 
course sheds will cost more than they did when Me- 
Kinley was first elected president of this country, but 
the argument in favor of sheds remains good. The 
idea is that a few years of exposure will ruin more 
lumber than is needed to build sheds that would last 
a good many years. Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that lumber piled in the open would waste enough in 
five years to build sheds that would last fifteen years. 
This is merely a wide guess, but I imagine the propor- 
tion is not far wrong. The sheds would save the 
amount of lumber that would be wasted during ten 
years; or one stick of lumber invested in a shed would 
save two sticks. If sheds were a paying investment 
when lumber was cheap they must be a paying invest- 
ment now, for they will save a corresponding margin 
that would be wastage without the shed and that mar- 
gin has a higher cash value now than it could have 
had twenty years ago. 

Customers in these days are getting to be finical 
in their tastes. Maybe you remember reading the 
‘*Hoosier School Master’’ when you and the world 
were young. If so you probably recall the contempy 
old Mrs. Means had for some person or other because 
that person turned up a contumelious nose because 
Mrs. Means had used a sheet to piece out a table cloth. 
The sheet, according to the lady, was ’most clean, too; 
hadn’t been slept on more than three or four times. 
According to Mrs. Means any such disdain as this 
must be pure affectation and unworthy of democratic 
America. A lumber dealer may feel that a customer 
who turns up his nose at blackened and mud spattered 
lumber is a. poor tool and too blamed good for this 
world; but that reflection will not alter the fact that a 
possible customer is displeased and most likely will 
buy elsewhere. If he does this it will make little dif- 
ference in the total of the year’s business whether he 
is wise or silly. The business will be gone. 

A retailer has to keep up with the building taste of 
his town. In doing this he will do well not to misplace 
his sense of proportion and to overdo or underdo the 
matter. If he hits things about right he will aid his 
sales. If he hits wrong he will retard them. At 
first glance this seems like an impossible order, but 
it isn’t so impossible after all. <A large part of the 


effectiveness of a yard, after the essentials of good 
drainage and ventilation and such like are assured, 
depends on the way these are kept up. You’ve seen 
a dingy old house in a disordered yard suddenly blos- 
som out with paint and fresh curtains and a raked 
lawn and a new fence and thus be transformed from 
an eyesore to something of a show spot. You know 
without being told that a woman has moved in who 
knows how to make. the best possible use of the mate- 
rial available. A lumber yard can’t be compared in 
all points to a house, but the principle is much the 
same. If a shed is pretty well built in the first place 
and conforms to some of the rather simple require- 
ments of lumber housing the rest will depend on the 
way the owner dressed and cares for his yard. And this 
part will determine to a fairly large degree whether 
he keeps up with the building taste of the town or 
not. This isn’t entirely the case, for there is a limit 
to what can be done with a ramshackle shed. 

Dealer Jones can hardly urge a ‘‘Build a Home’’ 
campaign if his own premises show a erying need for 
new buildings. He will have little success with a 
paint-up campaign if his own sheds have not been 
touched up for twenty years or so. And-he will hardly 
recommend himself as a safe and uptodate guide in 
the matter of tasteful building if his own premises 
are sort of slung together like the shoes in an old 
bachelor’s closet. 


Building Can Be Influenced to Unusual Degree 


This is a year when, it seems probable, building can 
be influenced to an unusual degree by the general 
attitude of the lumber dealer and by the things he 
does. There is a limit to this, of course. It is not 
always possible to jolly a grin onto a stone image, tho 
certain gentlemen have been persistent about trying. 
I have fallen into the habit of looking over the houses 
in a town and then speculating about what kind of a 
yard has supplied the material. I have to confess that 
I can’t always nor indeed often tell. But I like to 
speculate, nevertheless. One afternoon my companion 
and I reached a rather trim and attractive little town 
and after registering at the hotel started out to see the 
place. We walked along the main street and found 
it lined with pretty little houses surrounded by care- 
fully kept lawns in which shrubbery was noticeably 
well placed and well cared for The houses were well 
painted, and all of them were decorated with window 
boxes. Porches were screened and equipped with at- 
tractive new porch furniture. We decided it was one 
of the most attractive little towns we had come across 
in a long time. 

Presently we came to the lumber yard and then suf- 
fered a disappointment. We had idly decided that it 
must be a hummer of a place, but a hasty glance 
showed an unpainted front about to cave in, a row of 
unsheltered and badly built piles, a mudhole in the 
middle of the driveway and the other things that go 
along with these conditions. We were laughing at 
the mistaken guess we had made when a few blocks 
further on we came to another yard. It was but little 
larger than the first and carried about the same stock. 
The sheds were not new nor did they look to be as 
convenient as they might be. But they were standing 
squarely on the foundations and they were covered 
with white paint. There was a little strip of neatly 
clipped lawn in front with little flower beds at each 
side of the drive. There were window-boxes under 
the windows. The windows themselves were clean, 
and thru them we could see a neatly furnished office. 

There may not have been any connection between 
that attractive little yard and the equally attractive 
residence street we had walked down when leaving the 
hotel. I have seen attractive towns in which the lum- 
ber yards were nothing less than an eyesore which 
the local boosters avoided when showing visitors 
around. But whether or not there is always a con- 
nection that can be traced down and presented in a 
court of law we still have the feeling deep in our in- 
wards that the fellow with the yard of which his 
townsmen are proud will create business and so will 
sell more than will the fellow whose place looks like a 
near relative of a junk yard. 

But the interesting thing about these two yards is 
the attitude of the owners toward the building of new 
sheds. The fellow who owned the slouchy place was 
against it, and the other fellow was for it. I asked 
the first when he was planning to put up some new 
buildings and whether he was going to put the whole 
yard under one shed or whether he was going to build 
a series of open sheds.. He didn’t like it. My stock 
went down on his exchange to about nothing. I saw 
immediately that my question had not stirred any 
pleasant emotions in his breast, and I guessed that 
other people had asked unkindly questions about his 
sheds and the prospect of their being replaced with 
other and respectable buildings. But my expression 
remained bland and trustful, so he decided to answer 
my question instead of calling the bulldog and indi- 
eating me as a suitable lunch. 


Thought Shed Building Wasteful 

‘«Well,’’? he said, ‘‘I ain’t aiming to build right 
soon. I don’t see the use. Fact is I believe it’s waste- 
tul to. use money that way. Last winter I went to a 
convention and heard a fellow make a speech about 
overhead expenses. I don’t generally go to conven- 
tions. Well, this fellow showed how that all these 
extra expenses have got to be met by raising the price 
you ask your customer to pay. I aim to give my cus- 
tomers their money’s worth in lumber instead of 
charging them extra to build my buildings.« I’ve al- 
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ways got along with this yard, and I’ve sold a big 
pile of lumber in my time. The stuff from this yard 
has built a heap of houses and barns around this coun- 
try and the sheds are as good as they ever were. Just 
exactly as good. So I ain’t so stuck up but what I 
ean get along with this place. I don’t have to have 
mahogany and Brussels carpets around me. I work 
right smart, and I like to have things look as tho I wasn’t 
above working.’’ 

The Realm has a great amount of respect for these 
opinions and has no intention of brushing them aside 
or of poking fun at them. Most fellows at the throttle 
of a business department of a newspaper seem in- 
clined to pull her wide open and smash ahead at all 
possible speed. The Realm doesn’t believe in doing 
that. It doesn’t believe in depending entirely on 
natural human laziness and conservatism to keep 
things from going too fast. Instead of urging every- 
body at all times to go the limit and trusting to luck 
that they don’t rush clear away from their customers 
and jump head first into bankruptcy we are more in- 
clined to appeal to sound judgment to indicate the 
things that may be done with a good chance of in- 
creasing business. Improvements around the yard do 
have to be paid for by the customers; but this does 
not mean that they may not get value received. A 
shed good enough to keep lumber clean is worth what 
it costs the customer, provided that this cost is not 
needlessly heavy. It would be possible to build sheds 
at a needlessly large expense, just as it would be pos- 
sible to floor a horse barn with mahogany plank. Then 
it must be borne in mind that the cost of making a 
shed and yard attractive is part of the advertising 
campaign. If advertising is worth while this kind of 
expense is worth while. But I want to talk a little 
about the other yard. 

When I went over there the place looked wonder- 
fully clean and orderly and attractive. I mentioned 
this fact. 

**Yes,’’ the owner said, ‘‘I like to think the place 
looks attractive. I like it that way, and maybe for 
that reason I’ve convinced myself it is a paying in- 
vestment. A few years ago I began to advertise in 
the newspapers and in other ways. I studied the ads 
of a few big stores in the State capital, and it oc- 
curred to me to go down there to see what the stores 
themselves looked like. I found that the biggest and 
most progressive one had spent a tremendous amount 
of money on things that didn’t seem to me to be neces- 
sary. At least I couldn’t see where the owner hoped 
to get any return. His show windows were dressed by 
men who made window-dressing a profession. The 
window displays contained a few leaders and the other 
decorations, intended merely to complete the picture 
but in no case to be sold, were often as costly and were 
always placed with as much care as were the salable 
articles. There was an attractive rest room. The in- 
terior decorations of the store were expensive. The 
aisles were wide, and the facilities for caring for a 
crowd were beyond criticism. I went to the other 
stores and found them well arranged and stocked with 
good goods, but there was something lacking. I found 
myself thinking about the leading store, and evidently 
the people in the city felt the same way. 


Must Attract Attention to Attain Leadership 


‘*T came home from that trip pretty well convinced 
in mind that if a fellow was going to be a leader in 
any line he had to fix it so his stuff would attract at- 
tention. I also made up my mind that things had to 
be in proportion; enough newspaper advertising to get 
people interested in the yard, enough care taken of 
the place to make it pleasing in appearance and enough 
attention given to building service so that people 
would think of the place as a source of building help 
instead of merely a source of lumber.’’ 

“*Tf you’ve been as successful with the advertising 
and the building service as you have with the appear- 
ance of the yard,’’ I remarked, ‘‘you are all right.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? he said with modest pride, ‘‘I do like to 
think that the place isn’t an eyesore to the town. I 
heard a while ago of a suit brought against a yard ou 
the ground that it was a public nuisance. I guess 
the people around here are not ashamed of the place. 
Anyway they bring visitors around to see it. But 
that’s not especially to be wondered at, for lumber 
yards are expected to be a sight, and an exception is 
so unusual that people notice it. But the place isn’t 
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what I want it to be. 1’ve been making plans and 
counting cost for more than-a year, and I’m about 
ready to do some building.’’ 

‘*You surprise me,’’ I said. ‘‘Surely you’re not 
planning to pull down this attractive outfit of build- 
ings, are you?’’ I was thinking of what his competitor 
had said. 

‘‘T’m glad you like the looks of the place,’’ he said, 
‘fand I think I could get along with the equipment for 
quite a while. My customers seem to like it. But 
it’s not conveni.ntly arranged, and the sheds are not 
large enough. Then I have another reason. A good 
many of my customers are just a little inclined to get 


along with barns and sheds that are losing them money. , 


I don’t know how much influence my doings have on 
them, but I believe they have some. If I make my 
unhandy and small sheds answer the purpose I haven’t 
much talking point left to urge them to put up ma- 
chinery sheds and cattle barns. I never advise a 
farmer to build when I don’t think he can afford to 
and when I don’t think the new building would be 
worth what it cost. I’m trying to get myself a repu- 
tation as a dependable building adviser, for I think 
in the long run that that will pay me better than 
clever salesmanship which would help me make large 
sales of stuff that wouldn’t please my customers. 

**So as part of this long campaign I’m making 1 
am trying to apply the same principles to the build- 
ing of my sheds that I’d apply to a customer’s build- 
ing problem. I want it exactly fitted to my needs, and 
for that purpose I’ve been studying other sheds and 
making plans for a couple of years. Then I don’t 
want to invest more than is necessary nor what I can 
afford. So along with my plans I’ve been studying 
costs and trying to estimate in dollars and cents the 
worth to me of various features that I would like to 
have in a new yard. It’s pretty hard to do this and 
make it hit near the mark, but after long thinking 
and figuring I’ve decided for quite a number of things 
and against some others. I’ve decided for a ladies’ 
rest room in the office as well as for a customers’ 
room. There is no rest room in the town, and farm 
women with children have no place to go to wait until 
time to go home or to go if they happen to get faint 
on a hot afternoon. I’ve decided against a wagon 
yard, for there are few horse rigs coming to town, 
and I understand the livery man is going to open a 
yard. I don’t want to hurt another business.’’ 

‘*T’m guessing you’ll pay a good deal of attention 
to appearances in your new shed,’’ I remarked. ‘‘The 
appearance of this one assures that.’’ 

‘* Well, yes, I want to make it look right,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I don’t know how much of that is business 
and how much personal preference. I’m something 
like the boys who rushed to enlist in the Navy when 
war was first declared. They didn’t hardly know 
whether patriotism or a chance for adventure and 
new experience was the thing that fired them with a 
desire to go. But I guess they knew that underneath 
their wish for new experience was a solid layer of 
willingness to do their bit for the country. So I 
guess that under my liking for neat and attractive 
surroundings is a knowledge that if I don’t go to silly 
extremes I will be doing a good turn for my own 
trade. People who don’t take much pains with the 
appearance of their own homes like to see neatly kept 
places. They enjoy driving down nice streets and 
looking at fine lawns and well painted houses. I want 
them to see something of this kind when they come 
in to buy. I believe it will have a very definite influ- 
ence on the kinds of buildings they decide on.’’ 


A Good Year Ahead 


This dealer has declared some of the best of reasons 
why this is the right time for the yard owner in need 
of sheds to build them. These are war times and war 
times are best served by economy. But it must be a 
real kind of economy. A great deal of money will be 
in circulation this year. The big credit extended to 
the Allies means that those billions will be expended 
in the United States. Enormous efforts are being 
made to increase food production and manufactures. 
This means the circulation of much money. Americans 
may be induced to lop off useless luxuries from their 
expenditures, but it is not necessary nor wise that they 
should stint themselves on whatever is useful. Houses 
are as necessary as ever. Barns and granaries and ma- 
chine sheds never were more important than now. 
This should be a good building year, a year of much 
activity in the way of structures that will contribute 
to the welfare of the owners. The lumber dealer can 
do much to foster the necessary confidence and the 
forward look which his customers must have before 
they will embark on any extensive building in a year 
of national trouble. A dealer who has not confidence 
enough to build the equipment he himself needs can 
hardly talk convincingly to a timid customer. 

A few weeks ago a man who signed himself Homer 
Lichtenberger, of New Harmony, Ind., wrote as fol- 
lows to the Chicago Herald: 

‘Why 4o farmers let their agricultural implements 
stand out in the open to rust and deteriorate when a 
little care in housing and oiling would preserve them 
for the coming season? This is one of the unpardon- 
able leaks on the farm. Thruout the farming country 
one can see all kinds of implements left standing just 
where they were last used. . 

‘«The loss to the producer from this lax method 
must be enormous. In this age of high priced food- 
stuff every effort should be made to save and farmers 
should be urged to take better care of their farm 
machinery.’’ 

This waste in allowing farm machinery to go to 
pieces from needless exposure has been mentioned 
repeatedly in this journal. It stands as one of the 
most senseless in the whole list of wasted items. And 
yet a perverted logic might try to defend it as an 
economy. A binder that stands out requires no shed, 
and sheds cost money. The fact that a binder that is 
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eared for properly will last for twenty years while one 
abused by exposure and careless handling will go to 
the scrap pile in two or three years explodes this argu- 
ment. ; 

The Realm has quoted this little editorial from the 
Herald for several reasons. It indicates a line of ad- 
vertising that lumbermen could well follow up during 
the fall and winter. Buildings that will save machin- 
ery, that will keep horses comfortable over winter 
and able to do full work in the spring of 1918, that 
will shelter the crops to be harvested this fall and the 
like will be the truest economy for the farmer. If it 
is worth while for the farmer to save his highly valu- 
able harvests and machinery and stock it ought to be 
worth while for the lumberman to save his highly valu- 
able stocks of lumber. Well planned sheds will save 
labor. The indications are that there will be a short- 
age of labor; and while the men released from lumber 
yards by well planned storage equipment would not 
number many as compared with the number the coun- 
try will need the difference to the dealers involved 
may be considerable. If a dealer needs four men to 
handle his stuff in his unhandy sheds but could get 
along with three if he were to make some changes, 
and if he can get only two men to work for him it will 
be of vast importance to him to have the changes in- 
stalled. It may make the difference between supply- 
ing his customers fairly well and being utterly 
swamped. It doesn’t take much lack of service in a 
year of excitement like this to get customers into a 
temper and to discourage possible customers from 
building at all. This matter of help is not so serious 
as some others; but if a man feels the need of new 
equipment on other grounds this point is worth con- 
sidering as an added inducement. 

This isn’t a time for panic or for emotional op- 
timism. Until conditions show it to be the wrong 
policy the thing for business men to do is to consider 
that business is going’ on much as usual. For the 
dealer who in normal times would need new sheds it is 
the part of wisdom to go ahead and build them now. 


WATCH DEMOLITION OF OLD HOUSE WITH INTEREST 


BEVERLY, Mass., June 13.—The fact that colonial build- 
ers of two centuries ago knew the secret of building 
houses of wood which were virtually fireproof is realized 
by architects who have been watching with much interest 
the demolition here of the old Cabot house, 102 Cabot 
Street, also known as the Seth Norwood mansion. 

The timber taken from this old home is in perfeet con- 
dition and much of it is being utilized ia new construction 
where it is likely to give useful service for another cen- 
tury or two. The timbers in the old maasion were most of 
them hewn from the rough and large enough for the con- 
struction of modern blocks several times the size of the 
commodious Beverly homestead where they were used. 
Wooden pegs were largely used to hold the framework 





together. The best illustration of the olden time colonial 
construction, which made the walls virtually fireproof, was 
found when the partitions were demolished. These in- 


terior partitions were of solid planks on both sides, the 
plaster being laid directiy on the wood, thus giving a 
ratproof and practically fireproof wall, as there are no 
spaces between partitions like those found in many mod- 
ern homes, which afford the chance for drafts and ducts 
for the passage of fire. 

In some ways the partitions suggest the ideas recently 


outlined by Fred J. Hoxie, special inspector and insur- 
ance engineer of the New England Factory Mutuals, in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for constructing a home of 


southern pine planks without air spaces in outside walls, 
partitions or between floors. Mr, Hoxie contends that such 
a house, besides being less expensive and easier to build 
than an ordinary frame dwelling, is cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter and practically fireproof. 


~— 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 


Delivered at 

ARTICLE Quantity Navy Yard Sch. 
Fir, Douglas, decking, 

WAGs 6. o 4 sds 5,300 lin. feet Puget Sound, Wash.1066 
Oak, white, for bending 

eR Rare MiscellaneousPhiladelphia, Pa...10€2 
ee 56,500 feet. Mare Island, Cal...1080 
i” eee 15.000 feet. Puget Sound, Wash.1080 
Pine, white, California. MiscellaneousMare Island, Cal... 1080 


PIM, FONOW 6 6 o:c 0 6 oe 0-08 119,000 feet. Philadelphia, Pa... i062 
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“CAT” HOUSES ACCUSE LUMBERMEN OF CONSPIRACY 


Federal Trade Commission Cites Lumber Retailers to Answer Charges of Employing Illegal Methods to Suppress Mail-Order 
Competition—Respondents Defend Their Rights, and Will Fight 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., June 14—The Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a formal complaint against the 
Botsford Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn., 115 other lum- 
ber companies located principally in the middle western 
section, the Lumberman Publishing Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Platt B. Walker, of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumberman, and Luke W. Boyce, a Minneapolis detective, 
charging the ‘‘use of unfair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce.’’ ; ; 

The defendants are charged with having been, for more 
than two years 
wrongfully and unlawfully engaged in a conspiracy entered 
into, carried out and continued by said respondents with the 
intent, purpose and effect of discouraging, stifling and sup- 
pressing competition in interstate commerce in the retail 
lumber and building material trade on the part of said mail 
order houses and to force the ultimate consumer to buy his 
supply of lumber and building materials from the regular and 
recognized retail merchants operating retail yards where such 
lumber or building materials are used and who conduct and 
carry on their business after the manner of the respondent 
regular dealers. 

The ‘‘conspiracy’’ is said to have been carried out 
‘“Jargely thru the urging, encouragement and suggestion 
of the respondent, Platt B. Walker, by published articles 
in the Mississippi Valley Lumberman and otherwise. The 
conspiracy is said to have included ‘‘fake’’ requests for 
information from mail order houses, the use of their in- 
fluence by lumbermen with banks, credit reporting agen- 
cies and others to fail to make reports when requested so 
to do by mail order men, and by other means to put this 
class of competition out of business. : 

The complaint sets forth in detail the case against 
the ‘‘conspirators,’’ purporting to show how agents of 
the Northern Information Bureau, operated by Mr. 
Boyce, trailed employees and sales agents of mail order 
houses, surreptitiously secured from employees informa- 
tion regarding the mail order business—in short, every- 
thing that ordinarily would enter into such a conspiracy 
is set forth. 

The case is set down for argument July 31 at the 
offices of the commission in this city. Meanwhile, the 
defendants are required to file and answer to the charges 
within thirty days, in order that the case may be prepared 
for hearing. Those said to be listed are: 

Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., C. M. Youmans Lumber Co., 
Winona; Wilcox Lumber Co., Detroit; Hubbard & Palmer 
Lumber Co., Garden City; Mora Lumber Co., Mora; Rudd 
Lumber Co., Milaca ; Koenig & Lampert Lumber Co., Lumber- 
ton; J. Borgerding & Co., Melrose; Dower Lumber Co., 
Wadena; Stenerson Bros. Lumber Co., Felton; Johnson & 
Larson Lumber Co., Atwater; Morrison County Lumber Co., 
Little Falls; Nortz Lumber Co., Breckenridge; Kensington 
Hardware & Lumber Co., Kensington; International Lumber 
Co., International Falls; Lowry Lumber Co., Lowry; Frank 
Underwood, Eyota; Standard Lumber Co., Winona, all of 
Minnesota; Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., Atlas Lumber 
Co., J. H. Queal & Co., Langworthy Lumber Co., Bertram- 
Wright Lumber Co., Bovey-Shute Lumber Co., 8S. H. Bownman 
Lumber Co., L. P. Dolliff & Co., Fullerton Lumber Co., Im- 
perial Elevator Co., Mandan Mercantile Co., Midland Lumber 
Co., Rogers Lumber Co., H. W. Ross Lumber Co., Superior 
Lumber & Coal Co., Winnor-Torgersen Lumber Co., Interior 
Lumber Co., Lampert Lumber Co., Salzar Lumber Co., John 
W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Powers Elevator Co., Libby Lumber 


Co., Midland Lumber & Coal Co., and Central Lum- 
ber Co., all of Minneapolis, Minn. ; A. Bart- 
lett & Co. Farmingdale; <A. F Clough & Coa.,, 


Canova; C. W. Derr, Mitchell; Hamilton Lumber Co., 
Britton ; Bartlett & Co., Edgemont; J. J. Stehly, Hecla, South 
Dakota; these of North Dakota: C. A. Finch Lumber Co., 
Lamoure ; Bond Lumber Co., Minto; Piper-Howe Lumber Co., 
Minot; Crane-Johnson Co., Cooperstown; Dunham Lumber 
Co., Bismarck; Valley Lumber Co., Hillsboro; Washburn- 
Merrick Lumber Co., Bismarck ; Robertson Lumber Co., Grand 
Forks; Jones Lumber & Implement Co., Lisbon; these of 
Iowa: Wisconsin Lumber Co., Des Moines ; Central Lumber & 
Coal Co., Dubuque; Biddick-Holman Lumber Co., Collins; 
W. J. Dixon Lumber Co., Sac City; Eclipse Lumber Co. and 
Joyce Lumber Co., Clinton; Floete Lumber Co., Spencer ; 
Schoeneman Bros. Co., Hawarden; F. M. Slagle & Co., Alton ; 
James A. Smith Lumber Co., Osage; Smith-Hovelson Lumber 
Co., Sioux City; F. I. Gardiner & Co., Cherokee; C. A. Grant 
& Son, Rolfe; Jasper Lumber Co., Newton ; and the following : 
Schertz & Co., Gibson City, Ill.; Alexander Lumber Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, Ill. ; 
Miner & Frees, Ridgway, Mo.; Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha, Omaha, 
Neb.; F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Co. and W. L. Stickel Lumber 
Co., Kearney ; Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., Fremont; Walrath 
& Sherwood Lumber Co., Omaha; Welpton Lumber Co. 
Ogallala; L. W. Cox & Co., McCook; Dierks Lumber & Coa 
Co., Lincoln; S. W. Lightner, St. Edwards; Pawnee Lumber 
Co., Pawnee City; H. Petersen & Sons, Dannebrog; Seward 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Seward, all of Nebraska; Westrup & 
Kohler Lumber Co., Woodbine, Kan.; Humburg Lumber Co., 
Bison, Kan.; G. E. Miller & Son, Stroh, Ind.; BE. A. Chapman 
& Bros., South Wayne, Wis.; Wm. Dukelow, Wilton, BS 
C. L. Coleman Lumber Co., LaCrosse, Wis.; John D. Young 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis.; Deacon Lumber Co., Lemoore, Cal. ; 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Ida.; Standard Lumber Co., 
Moscow, Ida.; F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. ; 
Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash.; Reliance Lum- 
ber & Timber Co., Seattle, Wash.; J. C. Starkey, Pine City, 
Wash. ; Goodrich-Call Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont.; A. W. 
Miles Lumber & Coal Co., Livingston, Mont.; H. M. Allen & 
Co., Billings, Mont.; Gibson-Faw Lumber & Mercantile Co., 
Colona, Colo.; B. S. Lewis, Nashville, Tenn.; Mayhew & Is- 
bell Lumber Co., Uvalde, Tex. ; Pioneer Lumber Co., Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

Commissioner Joseph E. Davies said tonight that this 
complaint is entirely distinct from the old court case, 
which is about to be settled by an agreement between 
the parties. 

He would not discuss the case beyond saying that it 
is a far reaching and rather intricate one and is of great 
importance. Members of the commission merely acted 
on the facts disclosed by a preliminary investigation 
and have in no sense prejudged the case. Full oppor- 
tunity will be given all parties to present testimony and 
argument in the hearings. 

It is known that the commission has received several 
complaints against alleged unfair advertising by mail 
order houses that engage in the lumber business. The 
legitimacy of some of this advertising has long been a 
subject of discussion among lumbermen and others, 








Whether the preliminary investigations now being 
conducted on this side of the question will result in the 
laying of a formal complaint by the commission only 
time can tell. 





LUMBERMEN CONTRADICT CONSPIRACY 
CHARGES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14.—The local lumbermen 
who were cited by the Federal Trade Commission to 
appear in Washington July 31 and answer to charges 
of conspiracy against mailorder houses are preparing to 
make an appearance and will enter an absolute denial 
of the charge. At a conference here today of men rep- 
resenting the companies cited a committee was named 
to look after the interests of the concerns in this terri- 
tory. B. C. Bowman, of Minneapolis, A. C. Johnson, 
of Dubuque, Iowa, and O. M. Botsford, of Winona, 
Minn., constitute the committee. Charles R. Fowler, of 
Minneapolis, was retained as counsel. 

“*T am advised by my clients,’’ said Mr. Fowler to- 
day, ‘‘that the charges are false in every respect and 
that probably they have been trumped up by catalog 
houses. My clients deny absolutely having had any 
connection or correspondence with those people.’’ 

There are 116 different lumber companies named in 
a territory reaching from Indiana to California and 
from Texas to the Canadian line. The Lumberman 
Publishing Co., of Minneapolis, and the Northern In- 
formation Bureau, of which Luke W. Boyce is manager, 
are also named. All are accused of conspiracy to sup- 
press competition in the lumber business and to force 
the consumer to buy from regular retailers. The cases 
are reminiscent of the ‘‘ Black Book’? litigation in the 
Federal court here about ten years ago which was dis- 
missed by Judge William Lochren. The men are accused 
of conspiring by means of oral and written communi- 
cations, thru articles in the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man and by information secured thru Mr. Boyce’s bu- 
reau. It is alleged that they wrote for catalogs and 
induced others to write for them in order to harass 
the catalog houses and cause them heavy expense, and 
that they induced banks and credit agencies to make 
misleading reports or no reports at all on persons writ- 
ing, when such reports were asked by catalog houses. 

They are accused also of inducing manufacturers not 
to sell to the catalog houses and of obtaining informa- 
tion from employees of these houses which they pub- 


- lished with ‘‘false and disparaging statements’’ about 


the mailorder concerns. It is alleged that men em- 
ployed by the concerns cited have followed and trailed 
salesmen for the mailorder houses to hinder and em- 
barrass them. The hearing is to be held in Washington 
July 31 at 10:30 a. m. In default of appearance at 
that time by any one cited, an order will be issued 
against further continuance of any such practices. 

Local men enter general denials. 

‘‘The charges are absolutely untrue,’’ said B. C. 
Bowman, today. ‘‘ We have had nothing to do with the 
mailorder houses and have instructed our employees 
to pay no attention to them.’’ 

‘There are forty or fifty lumber companies in the 
list that I do not know at all,’’ said Luke W. Boyce. 
He continued: 


The charges as to us are untrue in every word. There has 
been no meeting, no agreement and no conspiracy. Retail 
lumbermen have often secured catalogs of the mail-order 
houses for their information, I suppose, ever since the “Black 
Book” case; but it has been purely an individual matter, as 
any business man will secure information about a competitor’s 
methods and prices. Our men have not trailed mail-order 
employees and salesmen. No such thing has been thought of, 
and we have never bribed anybody nor asked anyone to ac- 
cept a bribe. I have been offered bribes myself by the mail- 
order houses, however. 

Platt B. Walker has retained us at times to investigate 
cases where salesmen were selling stock to farmers in lum- 
ber companies. One such concern was later convicted of 
fraud by the Federal authorities, and three others left the 
country leaving a trail of bad checks. Every case was one 
of obvious fraud on the public and was properly exposed. 
However, Mr. Walker has not had any use for our bureau and 
has not retained it for a year. 


Platt B. Walker said: 


It is true that we have taken measures such as suggested 
in the complaint to interfere with the activities of the mail- 
order houses, but there has never been any conspiracy. Every- 
thing has been above board, and the purpose of it has been to 
compel the mail-order houses to act likewise. 

As to driving them out of business they ought to be driven 
out if they can not do business in a decent and above-board 
manner. For several years I have published each week ex- 
posures of fraudulent methods by which these houses have 
taken advantage of consumers by substitution of grades or 
dimensions. I have printed reports from lumber yard agents 
of instances of such deceptions. Agents and consumers have 
been advised to take advantage of mail-order offers to send 
for catalogs and detailed information and thus probably may 
have embarrassed these concerns. We have obtained informa- 
tion of their methods from salesmen who have quit them and 
have taken steps to offset their efforts to get business thru 
local banks or agents. There never has been any intimida- 
tion or coercion. Everything has been done legitimately 
merely to Feces lumbermen and consumers from mail-order 
tactics. his was shown several years ago when Judge W. 
B. Lochren nolled the famous “Black Book’ case in which 


substantially the same charges were brought by the mail- 
order houses. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S COMPLAINT 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14.—The complete text of 
the Federal Trade Commission complaint ‘‘in the matter 
of the alleged violation of Section 5 of an Act of Con- 
gress approved Sept. 26, 1914, docket No. 11,’’ states 
that it ‘‘has reason to believe from a preliminary investi- 
gation made by it that the’’ more than one hundred de- 
fendant lumber companies and others whose names are 





given in detail and who are, ‘‘hereinafter referred to as 
respondents, ’’ 


have been and are using unfair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce, in violation of the provisions of Section 
5 of an Act of Congress approved Sept. 26, 1914, entitled 
“An Act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes ;”’ and, it appearing 
that a proceeding in respect thereof would be in the interest 
of the public, issues this complaint, stating its charges in that 
respect on information and belief as follows: 


Paragraph 1—That all of the respondents, except those 
specifically named in the next succeeding two paragraphs, 
are now and for several years past have been engaged in 
selling at retail lumber and building materials in yards located 
in many towns, villages and cities, principally in the States 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Iowa and Montana, each operating from one to one 
hundred retail yards in said States; and they are called by 
themselves and hereinafter referred to as regular dealers; 
that each of said respondents referred to in this paragraph 
has its principal office in the city and State mentioned im- 
mediately after the name of such respondent; that all of the 
respondents referred to in this paragraph are corporations 
except _C. W. Derr, Mitchell, S. D.; William Dukelow, Wilton, 
Wis. ; B. S. Lewis, Nashville, Tenn.; J. J. Stehly, Hecla, 8. D.; 
J. C. Starkey, Pine City, Wash.; Albert Caughey, Deshler, 
Neb.; S. W. Lightner, St. Edward, Neb.; Frank Underwood, 
2 Fa Minn.; Anton Roseth, Boyd, Minn.; Miner & Frees, 
Ridgway, Mo. (a copartnership the members of which are at 
this time unknown to the commission) ; Westrup & Kopler 
Lumber Co., Woodbine, Kan. (a copartnership the members of 
which are at this time unknown to the commission) ; Hum- 
burg Lumber Co., Bison, Kan. (a copartnership the members 
of which are at this time unknown to the commission) ; 
Pawnee Lumber Co., Pawnee, Neb. (a copartnership the mem- 
bers of which are at this time unknown to the commission) ; 
H. Petersen & Sons, Dannebrog, Neb. (a copartnership the 
members of which are at this time unknown to the com- 
mission) ; C. A. Grant & Son, Rolfe, Iowa (a copartnership 
the members of which are at this time unknown to the 
commission) ; and the Jasper Lumber Co., Newton Iowa (a 
copartnership the members of which are at this time unknown 
to the commission). 


Paragraph 2—That the respondent Lumberman Publishing 
Co. is a corporation organized under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of Minnesota, having its principal office 
and place of business at the city of minneapolis, in the State 
of Minnesota, and is the owner and publisher of a periodical 
or lumber trade paper known as the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
berman and generally circulated thruout the middle western 
States and received and read by lumber dealers therein, in- 
cluding said regular dealers and their agents and employees; 
and the respondent Platt B. Walker, residing at Minneapolis, 
State of Minnesota, is the manager of said Lumberman Pub- 
lishing Co. and editor of the said Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man; and the said respondents Platt B. Walker and the 
Lumberman Publishing Co. hold out said periodical to be the 
official organ or the representative of the said regular dealers 
in the various States where they are located and do business, 
and said regular dealers receive and accept such trade journal 
as their official organ representative. 


Paragraph 3—That the respondent Luke W. Boyce, resid- 
ing at Minneapolis, Minn., is a detective doing business under 
the trade name and style of “Northern Information Bureau,” 
which bureau is conducted and operated by the said Luke W. 
Boyce under a plan or system of subscription contracts 
whereby subscribers are entitled to the services of said bureau, 
its agents and detectives, at cost, in securing information 
desired by said subscribers, among whom are the respondent 
Platt B. Walker and many of the respondent regular dealers. 

Paragraph 4—That a branch or form of retail lumber trade 
in the United States is carried on by so called ‘mail order 
houses” which sell, generally thru the medium of mail orders, 
lumber and building materials, in interstate commerce, direct 
to the consumer in nearly all of the States of the United 
States ; that such mail order houses are either manufacturers 
of lumber or commercial establishments located in many cities 
of the United States; that said commercial establishments 
generally purchase their supplies of lumber and _ lumber 
products from the manufacturer and wholesale dealer without 
the intervention of the retail dealer, and that said mail order 
houses are engaged in competition with such of said re- 
spondents who conduct retail lumber yards for the sale at 
retail of lumber and building materials. 

Paragraph 5—That all of the respondents are, and for 
more than two years last past have been, wrongfully and 
eenggones d engaged in a combination or conspiracy entered 
into, carried out and continued by said respondents with the 
intent, purpose and effect of discouraging, stifling and sup- 
pressing competition in interstate commerce in the retail 
lumber and building material trade in the United States on 
the part of said mail order houses, and to force the ultimate 
consumer to buy his required supply of lumber and building 
materials from the regular and recognized retail mérchants 
operating retail yards where such lumber or building ma- 
terials are used and who conduct and carry on their business 
after the manner of the respondent regular dealers. 

Paragraph 6—That such conspiracy is carried on by means 
of verbal and written communications between the respond- 
ents, by articles published in said Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man, by exchange and publication of information thru the 
medium of said Mississippi Valley Lumberman to the various 
respondent regular dealers, and by means of information 
procured by and thru the said respondent Luke W. Boyce. 


Paragraph 7.—That the specific acts of the respondents, 
consummated thru and pursuant to such conspiracy, are the 
following : 

(A) Said respondents, who are regular dealers, largely 
thru the urging, encouragement and suggestion of the respond- 
ent Platt B. Walker, by published articles in the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman, and otherwise, and acting thereon and 
pursuant to such conspiracy, systematically and on a large 
scale write and send, and cause to be written and sent, and 
procure others to write and send, to said mail order houses 
letters containing requests for statements of estimates of the 
quantity and quality of lumber or building material required 
for certain building purposes, and the prices therefor, and 
also containing requests for the printed matter, advertise- 
ments and other special information furnished bona fide cus- 
tomers and prospective customers by such mail order houses ; 
that the writers and senders of such letters have no purpose 
or intention of buying any lumber or building material from 
such mail order houses, but write and send such letters to 
cause such mail order houses annoyance and delay >in the 
transaction of their business and damage and expense and 
for the purpose, among other things, of furnishing informa- 
tion thus secured to the respondent, Platt B. Walker, for 
publication, and said respondent Platt B. Walker does pub- 
lish in said trade journal a large amount of the information 
thus obtained and thereby, and by other means, the said re- 
spondent regular dealers acquaint the said respondent Platt 
B. Walker and each other of their activities and participation 
in such scheme of making such bogus and spurious requests 
of said mail order hoyses and*thus encourage the continued 
participation in such scheme on the part of the respondents 
and thereby cause an increase in the amount of such corre- 
spondence with mail order houses. 

(B) That the respondents who are regular dealers, 
largely thru the urging, encouragement and suggestion of 
the respondent Platt B. Walker, by published articles in the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, and otherwise, and acting 
thereon and pursuant to such conspiracy, systematically urge 


(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL A GLOWING SUCCESS 


(Continued from front page) 


is interested. In such a connection he called attention 
to the proposed increase in freight rates, saying that he 
did not believe there was a member of the association 
but who was willing to bear his fair share of public 
burdens, but that in any consideration of increase in 
freight rates lumbermen should not fail to put forth the 
fact that lumber is the safest, surest, most economcial and 
renumerative material or commodity the railroads haul, 
and that all the facts relative to the transportation of 
lumber should be presented during the hearing of the 
proposed increase by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The question of organized labor was then touched 
upon, the president praising labor organizations when 
properly conducted and condemning others as a constant 
menace, and he then outlined the lumberman manufac- 
turer’s interest in the labor question. President Woods 
lodged a protest against the retroactive Federal income 
tax, and referred to the importance of the tariff, and in 
closing told of other matters of importance to the asso- 
ciation, and of how well association activities are solving 
many problems. The annual address of President Woods 
was enthusiastically received and he was applauded sev- 
eral times during its presentation. A final cheer was 
given his remarks when he said that at the annual ban- 
quet to be held in the evening no liquor would be served. 

The address of President Woods was followed by the 

eport of Secretary F, F. Fish. Secretary Fish in his 
isual thoro and able manner reviewed in detail the 





F. F. FISH, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


activities of the organization, pronouncing the last 
vear the most successful in the two decades of its his- 
tory, and his citation of increase in membership and 
the present financial standing of the association was 
most gratifying. So gratifying, in fact, are the finan- 
cial resources of the association that at the close of 
his report a motion was made by G. E. Breece, of 
Charleston, W. Va., and seconded by E. V. Babcock, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., that $10,000 be invested at once in 
Liberty bonds. Mr. Babcock, in seconding the motion, 
offered an amendment that the bonds be purchased 
thru the bank carrying the association account. The 
amended Liberty bond motion was passed unanimously 
by a standing vote. 

Most of the report of Secretary Fish had to do with 
inspection work done by the association. It showed in 
detail the work done in all the inspection districts and 
the attendant expense and receipts. The financial 
statement recounted resources in excess of $50,000, a 
remarkable showing for a lumber organization. Sec- 
retary Fish placed stress upon the fact that now more 
than ever before benefits to be derived from close or- 
ganization are extraordinary and he told of how well 
the organization is equipped to serve the interests and 
welfare of the hardwood industry. His report showed 
a total of 176,332,112 feet of hardwoods inspected dur- 
ing the year. At the conclusion of the report Earl 
Palmer, of Memphis, Tenn., moved the appointment of 
a resolution committee, which was seconded and acted 
favorably upon. President Woods appointed as mem- 
bers Earl Palmer, Memphis, Tenn., chairman; J. B. 
Wall, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. B. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind.; 
Theodore Fathauer, Chicago, and W. C. Hull, of Tra- 
verse City, Mich. Another motion was made provid- 
ing for the appointment of a committee on officers’ re- 
ports. KE. V. Babcock made the motion and after it 
was seconded and carried President Woods named the 
following to the committee: E. V. Babcock, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., chairman; J. W. Dickson, Memphis, Tenn., 
and W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind. 

An interesting and instructing resume of the work of 
the National Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America was given by Gardner I. Jones, of 
Boston, Mass., not only calling attention to the remark- 
able work being done for business generally by the 
chamber but the activities in which lumbermen should 
be especially interested. He said that the paramount 
feature of the fifth annual meeting of the chamber, 
which was held at Washington, D. C., Jan. 31 and Feb. 
1 and 2, was the broader and higher business spirit 
everywhere in evidence, a spirit of democracy above 
all class and special privilege, a real spirit of service, 
and said that the meeting had an attendance of more 
than 1,200 delegates from every branch of industry in 
the United States. Mr. Jones went into detail in de- 


seribing each activity of the National association and 
how business is being benefited by its work. 

The Thursday morning session closed with the re- 
port of the committee on Japanese oak, which was pre- 
sented by Earl Palmer, chairman. The invasion of 
Japanese oak into American markets occasioned at the 
last annual meeting the appointment of a committee to 
investigate and report how the invasion could best be 
combated. Japanese oak has not only rapidly super- 
seded American oak in west Coast markets, but is be- 
coming a dangerous competitor in other markets of the 
country. The report pointed out that no immediate 
action was necessary, as imports, due to changed con- 
ditions occasioned by a shortage of ships, had fallen in 
the last year, but what is needed is more urgent atten- 
tion in preparation for conditions that will prevail 
after the war. The report pointed out that only two 
methods could be relied upon to meet the competition: 
A duty high enough to level the cost of production be- 
tween Japanese and American output, and a freight 
rate from oak producing sections to the Pacific coast 
that would increase the use of native oak in that mar- 
ket. When Chairman Palmer concluded the reading of 
the report a motion to adjourn prevailed. 


President’s Address 


The annual address of President Woods was as fol- 
lows: 

As we come together for the twentieth annual meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association I am sure all 
our hearts respond to the words and sentiments that have 
so beautifully been sung. These emblems of great nations 
above our heads speak to us more feelingly and eloquently 
than mortal tongues can express. They tell the story of the 
union of the moral and material forces of democracy against 
the arrogance and ugliness of autocracy. The peace, liberty, 
honor and prosperity of the wide world is at stake. Our be- 
loved country has cast its lot, I believe, on the side of right, 
honor and justice. The great heart of our country nas been 
stirred. We are a united people. I have an unbounded 
abiding faith in Almighty God and American men, women and 
children. I have seen two great uprisings, first in 1861, when 
Sumter was fired on. Like a whirlwind it swept over The 
loyal North. It swept hill and valley. City and town re- 
sponded, “We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred 
thousand strong.’ It was the fire of a mighty inner senti- 
ment, kindled by the breath of God. It was like Peter the 
Hermit, with clarion voice, bearing the heavy wooden cross 
on his bent shoulders, transforming Europe into a moving 
camp; or like Roderick Dhu, marshaling his clans. 


From the grey sire whose trembling hand 
Could scarcely buckle on his brand, 

To the young boy whose arrow and bow 
Was scarce yet terror to the crow. 

Each valley, each sequestered glen 
Mustered its little band of men. 


Again in 1898 a united nation rose in its might. Blue and 
Gray, shoulder to shoulder in the cause of a common hu- 
manity to rescue our neighbor Cuba from the Spanish op- 
pressor. Have no fear. The men of the nation, old and 
young, will do their duty and the women, God bless them! 


The bravest of battles that ever were fought 

Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find them not— 
They were fought by the mothers of men. 


In politics, I am a staunch Republican, believing its prin- 
ciples and policies are best for the whole nation; but when 
this flag is assailed, politics and partisanship go by the board 
and I stand squarely and solidly for and with the President 
and nation. This gathering of noble men needs no lesson in 
patriotism from me. Every one of you love our flag and 
country as much as I, and I believe every one of you feels as 
Hon. Henry Winton Davis said in Congress at the beginning 
of the Civil War, “The American people rising to the heights 
of the occasion, dedicate this generation to the sword, and 
pouring out the blood of their children, demand that there 
be no compromise, that no peace shall be made, except under 
the banner of victory; standing on this great resolve, victory 
is ours.” 

I shall not enter into the details of the work of the associa- 
tion during the last year. The report of the secretary- 
treasurer will show in detail the accomplishments of the year 
and how we stand financially and numerically. I commend 
his able and complete report to your careful consideration. 


The Importance of Inspection Rules 


The most important matter that will come before you, for 
your consideration and decision, is the report of the inspection 
rules committee. In the discussion of this report, I can not 
improve on the splendid advice given the association last year 
by the present very able chairman of the committee on rules, 


Mr. McClure. He said: ‘We can not attach too much im- 
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portance to the one. main proposition of getting an adjust- 
ment of our inspection rules which will enable the entire 
hardwood trade to get together on one uniform, national 
standard of inspection, which will do away with all this con- 
fusion that has upset the trade in the past. It does seem to 
me that in order to bring about this result we could drop 
all of our selfish interest, all of our sectional interest and 
forget whether we are manufacturers or wholesalers, in 
order to bring about this equilibrium in the trade as far as 
inspection rules are concerned ; and I hope that in discussing 
the matter you will look at it from the national standpoint 
for the good of the entire trade.” 

May I supplement his recommendations with this sugges- 
tion? While we may be tenacious of our own opinions, and 
believe they are right, let us give credit to those who differ 
with us for the same honesty and sincerity we claim for our- 
selves. “A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up strife.’ There is an old maxim well worth 
remembering: ‘Of the unspoken word thou art the master, 
but the spoken word is master of thee.” 

Now, a word about this rules committee for which I asx the 
most conscientious consideration for its careful, painstaking 
work which has been done at the earnest request of important 
divisions of this membership. When I asked Mr. McClure to 
take the chairmanship of this committee I knew that his in- 
terests were large and widely diversified and that accordingly 
the demands upon his time, thought and strength were great, 
but I knew that every member of-the association, like myself, 
had the most implicit confidence in his ability, fairness and 
honesty. I knew with him as chairman there was not a 
member in the association, if he had the time, who would 
not be glad to serve with him on the committee. I can not 
give too much praise to him and every one of his committee, 
With the highest regard for every one of my distinguished 
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predecessors, not one of them ever selected a more able, com- 
petent, self-sacrificing, handsome committee. Doubtless it is 
important to have it decided whether the good or poor side 
of a No. 2 or 3 common board shall have the preference. The 
Divine Teacher said of some of the men of his generation 
that “they tithed mint and anise and forget the weightier 
matters of the law,” or as He put it on another occasion, 
“strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.’ While it is argued 
and probably is true that the increased cost of production 
with rapidly diminishing timber supplies warrant some slight 
modifications in our present inspection rules, let us not 
overlook the fact that it is not improbable that laws may be 
passed by Congress that will take many more dollars out of 
our pockets than these slight modifications of ouf rules can 
possibly put in them. An analysis of the laws passed in 
Congress the last few years shows but little legislation favor- 
able to the man who fills the pay envelope, but no end of it 
favorable to the man who receives it. ; 

While the main object of this association has been, is and 
ought to be as the last clause of Article 3 of our constitution 
declares, ‘‘to establish, maintain and apply a uniform system 
for the inspection and measurement of hardwood lumber,” 
the first clause of this Article 3 reads: “Its (the associa- 
tion’s) object is to promote the welfare and to protect the 
interests of the hardwood trade.” This covers a very large 
field and a very wide range. Have we cultivated this field as 
much as we ought? And have we not been too nearsighted to 
see the full import of the meaning of this clause? To my 
mind it is not enough for you and me that our lumber is 
properly measured and inspected and that the great pur- 
chasing element of lumber should have an absolute guaranty 
that it gets the quality and quantity it buys. If these con- 
stitute the sum total to a successful and profitable lumber 
business, the millennium for us is here and now. I am aware 
that there are some timid, cautious conservatives who believe 
nothing is valuable that is not venerable. Like the states- 
man described by Macaulay, they prefer to perish by prece- 
dent, rather than be saved by innovation. ‘They adhere to 
ancient failures rather than incur the risk o: success thru 
venture and experiment. Do not think for a moment that I 
belittle or undervalue the importance of having the best 
possible set of grading rules the wisdom of man can devise. 
It is the cornerstone and foundation upon which this mag- 
nificent association is built, and upon which it has grown 
and prospered ; but there are many subjects of national legis- 
lation that vitally affect the lumber industry. Perhaps the 
most prominent are rail and water transportation, labor, 
taxes and the tariff. The clause o. the constitution which 
I have read to you, “to promote the welfare and protect the 
interests of the hardwood trade” warrant me in bringing 
them to your attention, and in doing so there is no selfish, 
sectional or partisan purpose. 

I suggest for your consideration the creation of a legislative 
committee, perhaps the executive’ committee, which shall 
have the same power in relation to national legislation as 
it has in association matters. I first call your attention to 
the proposed increase in freight rates. I do not believe there 
is a member of this association who is not willing to bear his 
fair share of the public burdens, but we do want these burdens 
fairly and honestly distributed. The facts warrant the state- 
ment that lumber is the safest, surest, most economical and 
remunerative material or commodity the railroads haul, and 
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in quantity, at the top or near it. A 15 percent increase in 
freight rates on lumber means a vast sum of money and 
higher cost of lumber to the consumer, and will result in the 
increase of substitutes for it. We all know from experience 
that under normal business conditions our low grades are 
the slowest and most difficult to move at a profit, and, con- 
sequently, as timber becomes scarcer the percentage of lower 
grades increases. We all realize the financial condition the 
railroads find themselves in; their stocks and bonds have not 
been favorites with investors or lenders. State and Federal 
laws have added a large increase to their operating expenses. 
The automobile and auto truck, electric car and electric ex- 
press have made big holes in their freight and passenger re- 
ceipts, but notwithstanding all these handicaps I do believe 
with the minimum of risk and expense in transporting lum- 
ber it should not be put on a wholesale parity with general 
merchandise, and if all the facts are presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission it will see and acknowledge the 
fairness and justice of our contention. 


Organized Labor and Its Relation to the Industry 


I believe every rightminded man believes in organized labor. 
When properly conducted, it is a powerful influence for good. 
If not, it becomes an unmitigated nuisance and constant 
menace to the business interests and welfare of the nation. 
Probably no industry has suffered more from its arbitrary 
methods and unreasonable demands than the woodworking in- 
dustry. National and State legislatures have granted the 
unions special privileges and given them exemption from laws 
that everybody else is amenable to. They collect large sums 
of money from their members, employ the best attorneys and 
are not accountable to anybody or anything. Being a volun- 
tary, unincorporated body, a union can not be reached by 
civil process. Under the workmen’s compensation law the 
workmen are, if injured, even by their own negligence or 
carelessness; a charge upon the employer. My State has just 
raised the compensation of the injured from $10 to $14 a 
week, so that we are liable to have to pay $14 a week for 300 
weeks. Some of our manufacturers are beginning to require 
of applicants for work a certificate from a reputable physician 
that they are sound of mind and body. Many of our largest 
contractors will not take a contract except on a percentage 
basis. They dare not take the risk of being at the mercy of 
some bullheaded labor leader. 


Urges Protest Against Taxes 


If there is anything under the sun in the war revenue bill 
except the air we breathe that is not taxed, show me; but to 
my mind the damnable part is the proposed retroactive Fed- 
eral income tax. It is legalized highway robbery. Get a 
copy of the bill and study it. There was never anything like 
it in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters under 
the earth. On behalf of our association I have asked Senators 
Lodge and Weeks to oppose the retroactive section of the in- 
come tax. I ask each one of you to ask your Senators to do 
likewise, or on any other phase o. the bill you believe wrong. 

I assume there are many and divergent views in our mem- 
bership on the tariff. My views are the same as those of the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln. He was asked what he thought 
about the tariff. He said: “I do not pretend to know much 
about it, but I know this, that if we buy abroad, they get 
the money and we get the goods; if we make them here, we 
get both goods and money.’”’ It can not successfully be con- 
tradicted that under a protective tariff there has been pros- 
perity ; under the reverse, adversity. I am not sure how free 
lumber will affect our industry, but it’s a fairly safe guess 
that it won’t raise the price on our lumber. 

Gentlemen of the association, I have briefly and perhaps 
crudely brought to your attention these four important mat- 
ters that vitally affect, for weal or woe, the lumber industry 
of the nation. Each one of them demands your serious at- 
tention. Each one of them directly or indirectly affects your 
business for good or ill. The Good Book says: ‘He that 
neglects to provide for his own hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.’”’ If the lumber trade looks after its 
own interests with all the influence and power at its com- 
mand, and then if adverse laws are enacted and unjust and 
unfair regulations made, it will be some satisfaction to know 
and feel that we have done our duty to ourselves and the 
great industry which we represent. There is no older or 
more honorable business than ours; nor is there anv that 
has more honorable men engaged in it. The material we 
handle is the only one that has been dignified, yea, sanctified 
by a Divine touch. ‘And when the Sabbath Day was come, 
he began to teach in the synagogue and many hearing Him 
were astonished, saying, ‘From whence hath this man these 
things? And what wisdom is this, which is given unto Him 
that such mighty works are wrought by His hands? Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary?’ ” 

In a long and busy life, some honors have come to me, but 
not one or all of them can compare with the great honor of 
being the chosen head of the largest and best commercial 
organization in the nation or North America, as our Canadian 
members are our allies and brothers. With our membership, 
larger than all other hardwood associations combined, we 
have gone on from conquering to conquer. We have justified 
our existence and accomplished what we set out to do. We 
have demonstrated our usefulness to the trade. There has 
been no “varjableness or shadow of turning” in giving to 





the wide world the best system of measurement and inspec- 
tion of hardwood lumber. There is room and a hearty wel- 
come in our association and I believe it is the legitimate place 
for every manufacturer of every kind of hardwood lumber 
and every wholesaler of it. They can all do good and get 
good. I can not understand the particular necessity of so 
many associations. Why not all unite in one big, successful, 
useful organization? Lots of good money can be saved and 
better results secured. We are sound and solvent financially 
and I am sure every member gets a good run for his money. 
While clouds and thick darkness hangs over the nation and 
no man can tell what a day may bring forth, our association 
has had the most prosperous year in its whole history. Like 
Postum, “‘There’s a reason.” Every meeting of the executive 
committee and board of managers has been well attended and 
perfectly harmonious. It has never been my privilege to 
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serve with better, more highminded, nobler men than these 
two committees. To these committees and every member of 
the association, I give my most sincere thanks for all their 
courtesy and kindness to me; and I desire to say in his 
presence and yours, that our very able Secretary-Treasurer 
Fish justly deserves and is fairly entitled to the greatest 
credit for his able administration of our association’s affairs. 
A genial, lovable man, with an immense stock of sound com- 
mon sense. 

In deference to public opinion, and in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, it is deemed best to dispense with liquor 
at our banquet. I trust this will meet your approval. 


J. C, REMICK, MOBERLY, LA. 
SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL 
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In the words of Tiny Tim, “God bless us every one,” and 
may the motto of each one of us be what is stamped upon our 
coin, “In God We Trust.” 


The Secretary’s Report 


The activities of the association work as detailed by 
Seeretary Fish in part were as follows: 


In gathering here today this membership erects a new mile- 
stone in the history of this association, because this meeting 
concludes twenty years of successful operation of an organiza- 
tion that was established and which has been maintained thru 
a score of years for the purpose of promoting the best inter- 
ests of the hardwood trade, and it is only reasonable to hope 
and confidently believe that this also is the beginning of an- 
other twenty years of successful accomplishment. 


Mr. Fish then told of the changed conditions in this 
country as a result of the entry of the United States 
into the war and in this connection said: 


The slogan of “Business as Usual,’ adopted by one of our 
Allies in the earlier stages of the European conflict, will not 
answer, because it will not be business as usual. Nothing 
will be the same as it has been. It is not possible to ignore 
the effect of war on our financial, industrial or commercial 
activities, because war as conducted today touches our exist- 
ence at every point; but we can cry “Business in Spite of 
War,” for the business of the country must go on, the arteries 
of commerce must continue to pulsate, else the nation will 
die. It is a duty, therefore, which we owe first to our coun- 
try and then to ourselves, to put forth every energy we may 
possess to keep the commerce of this country in as healthy 
a condition as possible thru the titanic struggle by which we 
are now beset; and in doing this we must hold fast to all of 
the instrumentalities that have been proved of benefit to us 
in the past, making them more effective than they have ever 
been, and, at the same time, being ready to locate and adopt 
any other measure or measures that will tend to develop the 
efficiency of our nation as a whole. 

It is, therefore, not a time to neglect the affairs of this 
association, but rather to endeavor to increase its strength 
and to develop all its latent possibilities to the end that the 
hardwood lumber industry shall not be found wanting when it 
is weighed in the balance of a great national need. 

There never was a time when the benefits to be derived from 
a close organization of kindred interests were more apparent 
than they now are; and there is no other organization so well 
equipped to deliver the goods to the country at large and to 
its own membership as is the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation today. The potentiality of the organization—com- 
prising nearly one thousand firms and corporations—can not 
be expressed in any recognized unit of force, but it is well to 
understand that this potentiality is lost and of no value un- 
less it is intelligently directed along practical lines that will 
insure results most desirable to be obtained. It is time for 
the members of this association to become fully alive to the 
responsibility which devolves upon each of them in regard to 
conducting the affairs of this association and to awaken to 
the wonderful possibilities that are presented in the situa- 
tion if the full power of the association be developed along 
mutually advantageous lines. It is not within the province 
of the duties assigned to the secretary to indicate what action 
this membership should take to bring about this condition, 
but I can advise you that this association is stronger and 
better equipped in every way to meet any emergency that may 
confront its membership than ever before in his history, which 
has been twenty years in the making. 


In recapitulating the work done during the year Sec- 
retary Fish laid stress upon the excellent results of let- 
ting everyone interested in the sale or purchase of 
hardwoods know the truth and the prestige and strength 
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derived by the discussion of all questions in open meet- 
ings and the absence of star chamber methods. De- 
spite the unsettled condition of business due to the war 
a substantial gain in membership was made, for since 
the annual meeting in 1916 the association received 
147 new applications for membership, of which five 
were rejected. During the year seventy-three members 
failed or withdrew, twelve were taken from the list 
because of delinquency in paying dues and five resigned. 
Taking into account the withdrawals and the addition 
of 142 new members the association now has 902 mem- 
bers in good standing. He said further: 

These figures, while encouraging, do not indicate fully the 
actual gain of the association, for the strength and quality of 
the new members admitted is not indicated by them. The 
fact that the combined financial ratings of the members lost is 
$2,950,000, or an average to each member of about $32,000, 
against the combined financial strength of the members added 
of $10,690,000, or an average of from $90,000 to $100,000 
to each member, furnishes evidence of gain not afforded by 
the statement showing numerical gain only. 

The necessity of great care in soliciting new members 
was then told by Mr. Fish, who next spoke of the in- 
tensity of purpose and large attendance that marked 
the five meetings of the executive committee and the 
board of managers during the year. At the October 
26 meeting of the board of managers it was decided to 
notify all organizations of consumers that it was inex- 
pedient for such organizations to hold joint meetings 
with the inspection rules committee and that all of those 
desiring changes in inspection rules should submit 
recommendations and suggestions in writing to the 
chairman of the inspection rules committee with the 
assurance that full and fair consideration would be 
given to all, In amplification of this he said: 

The efficiency of our inspection rules committee has been 
strengthened on account of this ruling, and economy of time 
and labor has resulted, as evidenced by the practically unani- 
mous approval of the report of the inspection rules committee, 
which will be presented at this afternoon’s session. _ 

In conformity with Article X, a petition bearing the 
requisite number of signatures has been presented for the 
consideration and vote of this meeting, as follows: 


In conformity with the bylaws, Article X, we, the under- 
signed members, petition that Article IX, Section 1, be 
changed to read as follows: : 

“The inspection rules of this association can be changed 
only at an annual meeting by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present voting thereon.” 

Secretary Fish laid emphasis upon the vital impor- 
tance of the foregoing and the need for careful and 
intelligent consideration before voting. He then re- 
lated the increased demands made upon the inspection 
department especially during the year and expressed 
the belief that the association met these demands suc- 
cessfully. The figures covering the inspections and 
reinspections clearly proved that a greater degree of 
uniformity exists today in the application of. the asso- 
ciation grading rules than ever before. The following 
detailed statement of inspections was then delivered: 
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Market Feet Earnings Expense 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 14,761,406 $8,344.11 $7,736.31 
MOS Plies 6 cieic sive care 12,636,103 8,454.37 8,168.51 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 10,465,578 1,533.34 756.61 
St, Louis, Mo... ....0000 9,511,477 5,154.86 4,841.51 
Minneapolis, Minn........ 7,567,564 4,140.91 3,837.50 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 6,719,139 8,879.98 3,140.34 
Southern Illinois......... 6,785,399 3,882.05 3,771.85 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 4,980,396 3,102.43 3,838.11 
New Orleans, La......... 4,743,793 2,569.61 3,539.47 
PiGUISVING. TEV. oo ecsececiee 349,1¢ 2,784.33 2,517.35 
Detroit, Mich.. 3,8 é 2,249.77 2,157.32 
Helena, Ark....« 2,193.52 1,671.25 
Boston, Mass. didlos ae a wae 3,677,001 2,072.21 2,339.78 
Butalo, Ni Ve. oe scis cece 3,572,207 1,970.55 1,990.88 
New York City, N. Y...... 3,501,402 2,226.87 2,033.23 
PRORO EOS, ON iiss 60: 6 etek 3,245,959 1,861.33 2,078.92 
RUQHO yD Bie <5. 0'06:0:5 st0:0r05% 2,722,397 1,481.51 1,621.39 
Nashville, Tenn.......... 2,534,775 1,412.08 1,773.88 
Chattanooga, Tenn....... 2,462,896 1,296.89 1,681.05 
Pep es 2 ee 2,230,688 1,805.86 2,264.64 
Bristol, Tenn............ 1,937,922 1,428.95 1,795.76 
Clarksburg, W. Va........ 1,804,585 1,388.81 2,087.57 
Oshkosh, Wis....... -. 1,452,112 1,124.54 2,564.93 
Aenevine. IN: Cui. ccecaws 1,312,470 762.66 841.97 
Baltimore, MG... .4.cese 654,594 8.25 8.25 
Michigan Mills.......... 54,857,429 yay 5 re 
Chief Inspector. . ... .6sc 1,587,717 1,787.65 6,813.93 


Of the 176,332,112 feet indicated by these figures to have 
been inspected under the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation bonded certificate, official reinspections were requested 
and applied to 1,587,717 feet, and of that amount the orig- 
inal inspection was found to be in error in excess of 4 percent 
money value on 613,485 feet, resulting in claims paid by the 
association of $2,930.87. It will be noted that the expense 
of the inspection bureau exceeds the amount earned by $4,- 
212.13. This is the first year since 1905 that earnings have 
not been equal to expenses and it is my belief that this is due 
entirely to car shortage, altho unfavorable weather condi- 
tions may have been a small factor. With embargoes on at 
many points there have been many weeks when the salaried 
inspectors have been idle; and from all information obtain- 
able it would appear there is very little prospect of relief from 
this condition for some time to come. 


Secretary Fish then invited the attention of the mem- 
bers to the splendid results obtained by the reporting 
department of the association. Volume No. 5 issued in 
January contained the annual requirements of over 
600 firms which consume approximately 1,500,000,000 
feet annually; and volume No. 6 issued this month 
showed the annual requirements of over 750 buyers 
using approximately 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year. 

The sound financial condition of the association was 
then commented upon and the fact that on June 1 
there was no outstanding indebtedness of any nature. 
Mr. Fish said that in view of the uncertain outlook 
on the transportation question and because of the loss 
sustained in the operation of the inspection department 


it is not unlikely that the present surplus will be found 
very necessary to the maintenance of the service. The 
following detailed statement of receipts and disburse 
ments certified to by a firm of certified publie 
ants and auditors was presented: 


account- 
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Balance reported at convention June 13, 1916....$ 29,744.42 
RECEIPTS 

From membership dues.............. $43,914.50 

WEG THPDOCLIE  TOGM. 5.0 670. ous deine eos 70,910.56 

From inspection rules etc............ 422.02 

From program advertising........... 5,606.20 

WE SIMUUNOUE Kc 0 ce saetéccazeuoewrrss 492.35 


—_——— 121,845.68 





$151,090.05 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries and expenses: Secretary- 

treasurer, assistant secretary, chief 

inspector, inspectors and office force. $95,616.89 
Postage and prmting. oc... ccccccccces 6,518.59 
Convention, program, executive com- 

mittee and standing committee’s ex- 


Cy re Serer rer eee 7,508.71 
Reinspection claims and settlement.... 2,930.87 
a a taane Gdird a baie 6 ack e-6 a mble he X oe 2,880.00 


General offices expenses: Telegraph, 
telephone, light, exchange, office sup- 


plies, association dues, legal etc..... 2,812.19 
GOICR TUPTICUIS. 6.oc Kc eccccdecncee ess 321.04 
EE hn 8 0a 50 000.60 5:6 646.6860 6 vee 286.31 


—_———-$118,874.6¢ 
Leaving a balance on deposit at the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, June 
AS | Oe rer ieee 
In the Fort Dearborn Trust Co. bank.. 10,150.55 
In the Hibernian Banking Association. 1,000.00 


Tate fe emewed THO. ok c ccceccccccccessees 

In addition the books show outstanding accounts 
for inspection fees earned, $5,807.05 ; for mem- 
bership dues payable, $7,525; for program ad- 
vertising, $3,804.20 ; and advances to employees, 
SORT SOCEE Ob rise ecb cs eneecneeecnnse 17,952.95 


32,215.45 


Bringing resources in cash and good outstanding 


GEOG Uso cc cccorevcceadsecssaundss eee Melee 
CASH DEPOSIT FUND 

Balance reported at convention June 13, 1916....$ 625.00 

PRGNUNGN S06 dire ds dW ested weed ehneeehecnaeamen 25.00 

Total in cash deposit fans oes osc ccccceyes $ 600.00 


In connection with these figures your attention is directed 
to the fact that over $7,000 of the bank balance and accounts 
receivable is a temporary item, as this program advertising 
fund will be almost wholly disbursed at the close of this con- 
vention. Until very recently the financial showing of the 
association in so far as any bank balance was concerned, has 
hardly kept pace with the increased cost of maintaining the 
service, and in view of the uncertainty clouding the present 
general outlook, it is vitally important that our financial 
status should be strong. 

Mr. Fish then presented for the consideration of the 
members a proposal giving the secretary authority to 
drop any member from the roll upon receipt of evidence 
that the member had refused to recognize the official 
inspection after agreeing to do so; and also steps that 
might be taken should a buyer violate an agreement to 
settle on the basis of an official inspection. Such cases 
are not at all numerous, but he said such action is neec- 
essary and would have a most wholesome effect and 
increase the prestige of the association. In conclu- 
sion he said: 


Again permit me to call to your attention the fact that this 
association will be just what its membership wishes it to be; 
the power to do with it just what you see fit rests in your 
own hands, and under proper direction it will prove a tower 
of strength to its membership during the troublesome time 
thru which we are now passing. 


Work of National Chamber of Commerce Described 


Gardner I. Jones submitted:a report on the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The paramount feature of this meeting, 
Mr. Jones said, was the broader and higher business 
spirit everywhere in evidence. Prompt attendance 
and close attention showed an intense interest in the 
subjects under discussion. 

Resolutions were adopted on the following subjects: 
Inland and coastal waterways, Federal Statistical Com- 
mission, commercial and industrial education, daylight 
saving, tax on excess profits, national budget, national 
defense, and the literacy test in the immigration bill. 
A resolution was adopted unanimously expressing to the 
President of the United States the chamber’s apprecia- 
tion of the gravity of the situation and its pledge to 
stand behind him in patriotic purpose whatever the 
eventuality. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 
especially charged with the responsibility of promoting 
the country’s prosperity thru the general consideration 
of the larger fundamentals that bear on the nation’s 
business. The chamber refers all large questions to its 
members by means of referenda. The referenda of 
1916 were on the following subjects: The Seaman’s 
Act, maintenance of resale prices, vocational education, 
national defense, the railroad situation, combination as 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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WEST COAST ASSOCIATION SHINGLE BRANCH MEETS 


Manufacturers Discuss Progress of Their Organization in Combating Inroads of Competitive Materials—Test of Roofing 
Materials Show Low Fire Hazard of Western Red Cedar Shingles 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—A meeting of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association held 
in the Henry Building assembly room here Saturday, 
emphasized what the shingle men are doing thru their or- 
ganization, and also brought to their attention the big 
task they have before them—to put the shingle industry 
on a solid and substantial foundation in order to with- 
stand the competition of substitute materials. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the reading 
by Secretary Wyckoff of a report by Prof. Bror L. 
(rondal, assistant professor of forestry at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, on the results of a series of tests 
of roofing materials, made to determine their comparative 
fire resistance. Among the materials tested were differ- 
ent brands of patent roofing and red eedar shingles, un- 
treated and treated with fire resisting preparations. The 


results as reported by Professor Grondal furnish ma- 
a splendid 


terial for campaign to educate the public 





JOHN McMASTER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
President of the Shingle Branch 


regarding the merits of red cedar shingles, as to their 
fire resisting qualities, and to dispel the popular idea 
that they ignite readily and that patent roofings do not. 

The tests were made under the auspices of the forestry 
department of the university and were entirely inde- 
pendent of ulterior motives and the results were re- 
viewed by Professor Grondal from an unprejudiced stand- 
point. 

John MeMaster, of Seattle, dean of the shingle 
industry and* president of the shingle branch, pre- 
sided at the meeting. He briefly reviewed the accom- 
plishments of the shingle branch in the following state- 
ment: 


Your request to make a general statement of what the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has accomplished in the last few months is rather difficult to 
comply with fully, for the reason that thru the codperative 
efforts of the shingle manufacturers a great deal is accom- 
plished which is not tangible. For example, the favorable 
publicity that we are securing in some of the best periodicals 
in the country, the general, if gradual, improvement in the 
grades and manufacture of nearly all the association mills, 
the more general feeling of good-will among the manufac- 
turers, and the perpetual stream of information going out 
to the consumer, which may be small but nevertheless does 
go out continually, all are intangible results of the association. 
Simply because they are intangible, however, does not mean 
that they are not worth while by any means. Some of the 
results are more definite and concrete, as you will see by my 
enumerating some of them, as follows: 

(1) An organization has been effected which has not only 
been productive of a kindlier feeling between Washington and 


Oregon manufacturers but also between American and Ca- 
nadian, 

(2) A daily distribution of market information has been 
inaugurated. 


(3) Thru the association the University of Washington 
has been influenced to make tests which have given invaluable 
data to the shingle manufacturers to be capitalized to just 
as great an extent as they are willing. This data is being 
put in shape to use most efficiently with city councils and 
the consuming public. 

(4) Shingles have had more favorable publicity during the 
last year thru the efforts of the association than they have 
in the preceding twenty years. 

(5) Legislation in Birmingham, Ala., has been 
after shingles were already legislated out, 
their use. 

(6) Texas attempted to legislate shingles 
town in the State over 10,000 population. 
killed. 

(7) A movement in California to cause actual number of 
shingles in each bundle to be marked on the bundle, contrary 
to commercial practice, was successfully straightened out. 

(8) Shingle case I. C. C. Docket No. 8793 was won, again 
reducing shingle rate from 67 cents to 65 cents to Chicago, 
St. Louis and intermediate territory. This decision being 
retroactive means a return, conservatively speaking, of from 
$40,000 to $50,000 to the shingle industry. 

(9) Have representative in Washington, D. C., at the pres- 
ent time fighting the 15 percent freight advance in the inter- 
est of all manufacturers. 

This shows a few of the 


[ repealed, 
again permitting 


out of every 
This effort was 


things that have been accom- 
plished in a short period, and with the continued support 
and codperation of the manufacturers, the results of our 
efforts will be cumulative and our accomplishments com- 
pounded from year to year. 

President MeMaster spoke particularly of the need of 
coéperation by shingle men, something that has hereto- 
fore seemed to be lacking in their makeup. There is, in 
his opinion, much that can be done by the makers of 
shingles working together, and not leaving to a few the 








things that should be done. Secretary Wyckoff told of 
the efforts that are being made to head off the 15 per- 
cent increase in railroad rates thruout the country, 
which would have a particularly injurious effect on 
shingles, a bulky commodity that is shipped on a high 
freight rate. If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
postpones the advanced tariff and permits of a hearing 
on the merits the shingle manufacturers will have to 
make a strong fight to prevent an injurious advance. He 
said that the trustees of the shingle branch had author- 
ized an assessment of 10 cents a thousand shingles on a 
day’s output for all the mills affiliated with it. 

F. H. Jackson, of Clear Lake, Wash., favored such an 
assessment being made and extending to all shingle men 
whether members of the association or not. He called 
attention to a strong campaign for patent roofing con- 
ducted in Minneapolis recently, with page advertise- 
ments in the daily newspapers and believed it would be- 
hoove the shingle manufacturers to awaken and look after 
their own business. 

A. F. McEwan, of Seattle, favored permitting the 
railroads some increase in rates to enable them better to 
serve the needs of the country, but said 15 percent was 
too much of an advance; that if the advance is allowed 
protest could then be made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and adjustment obtained. 

After some further discussion the assessment of 10 
cents on a day’s capacity was approved. 


Fire Tests on Roofing Materials 


Secretary Wyckoff then told of the fire tests of roofing 
materials at the university, fifteen sephrate tests being 
made. He read Mr. Grondal’s report, which was as fol- 
lows: 

Frequent assertions by manufacturers of roofings designed 
to replace wooden shingles that such “patent” roofings afford 
protection from fire, while western red cedar shingles pre- 
sented an abnormally dangerous fire hazard, have led many 
people to use such roofings under the impression that they 
were “fireproof.” As fire records demonstrate rather con- 
clusively that few fires originate thru the ignition of wooden 
shingles by sparks, the claims of some of these manufac- 
turers were investigated by students at the college of for- 
estry of the university several years ago, and the discovery 
was made that any pitch or asphalt-saturated roofing paper, 
or “fire-resisting’ roofing, would burn vigorously when 
lighted with an ordinary parlor match. It was found to be 
more difficult to ignite western red cedar shingles in a simi- 
lar manner, and they did not burn so rapidly. The claims 
of the manufacturers of “fire-resisting” or “patent” roofing 
were therefore viewed with some incredulity, but as exhaus- 
tive tests paralleling conditions which occur in general con- 
flagrations had not been made, the results of these preliminary 
experiments were not given publicity. 

Early in the spring of 1917 Secretary H. P. Wyckoff ten- 
dered the services of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in supplying material for a series 
of practical tests to determine the relative fire-resisting qual- 
ities of western red cedar shingles as compared with widely 
advertised substitutes. As it was felt that such data, whether 
favorable toward western red cedar shingles or not, would 
be of great interest to the public, the offer made by Mr. 
Wyckoff was immediately accepted by the college of forestry. 
After a practical method of testing, which eliminated all 
serious variables, had been devised and checked by prelimi+ 
nary tests, the tests described in the following paragraphs 
were carried out. 

Sixteen square roof sections, each having an area of sixteen 
square feet, were prepared according to the methods recom- 
mended by the manufacturers of each type of roofing. The 
roof sections carrying ‘‘patent’”’ roofings were covered with 
1x8 common shiplap. The western red cedar shingles were 
nailed to 1x8 common nailing strips. The sections were 
tested in lots of four, mounted on a common support having a 
one-third pitch, as illustrated in the photographs accompany- 


ing _ report. The following brands of roofings were 
tested : 
No. 1: Vuleanite, 2-ply; No. 2: Premium, 3-ply; No. 


Malthoid, 2-ply ; No. 4: Kiin dried western red cedar ices 





treated by immersion for one hour in Penetim fireproofing 
liquid; No. 5: Paroid, 3-ply ; No. 6: Neponset shingles; No. 
» 64 Amazon, 2-ply :’ Kiln dried western red cedar 
shingles treated A zine borate by the United States Forest 
Service at Madison, Wis.; No. 9: Vulcanite, 3-ply; No. 10: 
Ruberoid, 1-ply; No. 11: Kiln dried western red cedar 
shingles, untreated ; No. 12; Barrett Tylike shingles ; No. 13: 
Johns-Manville asbestos roofing; No. 14: Certainteed, 2-ply ; 

0.15: Paroid, 2-ply; No. 16: Kiln dried western red cedar 
shingles treated with fireproof paint. (No. 16 was not tested, 
as the paint at the time of testing had not dried.) 


Standard Firebrand Used 


After placing the roof sections upon the support, a stand- 
ard firebrand built up with great care was attached to the 
roof in the center of the square. The firebrands were made 
from material cut from one close-grained Douglas fir plank. 
The weight of the wood and nails in each brand carried less 
than plus or minus 0.1 gram from an average weight of 114.5 
grams. Exactly 13 grams of spruce excelsior were packed 
into each brand, and to insure quick and complete ignition 15 
cubic centimeters of kerosene were sprinkled over the ex- 
celsior in each brand immediately before they were ignited. 
To avoid the possible accidental displacement of the brands 





H. P. WYCKOFF, SEATTLE, 
Secretary of Shingle Branch 
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during the test they were hung on the roof sections by a 
small shingle nail tacked into the roof. 

The tests were carried out during April. The temperature 
during the testing of sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 averaged about 
70 degrees F. Wind was absent and the sun was shining. 
Lefore the tests on sections 5, 6, 7 and 8 were started the sky 
became overcast with clouds, obscuring the sun, while the 
temperature fell 8 degrees. Upon the completion of this lot, 
rain interrupted the testing, and further tests were discon- 
tinued for about two hours, when the rain clouds dissipated. 
Sections 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15, which had in the mean- 
time been placed under cover, were tested while the tempera- 
ture was about 65 degrees F. During these tests the sun 
was shining and wind was practically absent. It was noted 
that the first three sections tested were softer than thosé in 
the second run, and it is the opinion of the writer that had 
the tests been carried out under a hot summer sun, the 
asphalt or pitch-saturated roofings would have burned with 
even much greater vigor, while wooden shingles, containing 
no inflammable bituminous compounds which soften with 
heat, would have been relatively unaffected. 

The four roof sections in each lot were ignited at the 
same instant by four attendants, and the time required for 
the roofing in each case to ignite, the time required for the 
roofing to burn thru and the time required for the fire to 
burn out were carefully noted with the following results: 


Depth of 


Time required Time required Time required charring in Arca of 
Roof for roof to jor roofing to for fire to sheathing, charring, 
No. ignite burn thru burn itself out inches inches Remarks 
1. 1minute 4 minutes 10 minutes 35 36 
2. 1minute 2 min., 20 sec. 10 minutes “40 20 
3. 1 minute 3 min., 40 sec. 18 min., 30 sec. Thru 200 Burned thru sheathing in 12 min. 30 see, 
4, 1min., 30 sec. Did not burn thru’ 8 min., 30 sec. None None 
5. 30 seconds 3 minutes 18 minutes 5 25 
6. 35 seconds Did not piel thru 15 min., 30 sec. Scorched 4 
7. 30 seconds 3 min., 30 14 minutes -40 20 
8. 2min., 30sec. Did not Bont thru 10 minutes None None Shingles charred but did not burn with flame 
began charring 
9. 40 seconds 4 min., 30 sec. 13 minutes 50 25 
10. 40 seconds 4 minutes 3 min., 30 sec. .30 25 
11. 45 seconds Did not burn thru 10 minutes Slight trace 
12. 30 seconds 4 minutes 14 min., 30 sec. 10 10 
13. 45 seconds 5 minutes 9 minutes 15 20 
14. 30 seconds 2 minutes 28 min., 30 sec. Thru 180 Sheathing practically destroyed 
15. 30 seconds 2 minutes 10 min., 30 sec. -50 25 











STANDARD FIREBRAND USED ON ALL TESTS 


The results as shown in tabulated form above show that the 
fire-resistance of western red cedar roofings is greater than 
any of the “patent’’ roofings included in the test. Several of 
the “patent” roofings burned so vigorously that it is felt that 
they can not be regarded as reasonably safe fire hazards. All 
of these roofings, with the exception of No. 6, quickly burned 
thru to the sheathing. Roofing No. 6, however, burned vigor- 
ously. None of the western red cedar shingle sections, in- 
cluding the kiln dried untreated shingles, burned thru to the 
nailing strips. It became evident during the test that as the 
western red cedar shingles contained no asphalt or pitch, they 
did not support combustion long enough for the fire to spread, 
due to the low heat conductivity of the wood. Large volumes 
of inflammable gas distilled from the asphalt or pitch-sat- 
urated roofings and escaped thru the seams in the sheathing 
below. In the case of a dwelling covered with such roofing 
and exposed to a conflagration it seems evident that the accu- 
mulation of explosive gases in the attic would tremendously 
increase the fire hazard, for the flash of flame following the 
ignition of these gases would possibly ignite the framework 
of the entire roof. 

Conclusions 


1. Roofings manufactured from paper containing rags, 
bark and similar combustible material should not be classed as 
fire-resisting roofings, for they readily support combustion. 

2. Roofings saturated with asphalt or pitch burn very 
readily, and even tho the paper base may be of non-combus- 
tible materials, fire is readily communicated to the sheathing 
below. Such roofings should therefore not be classed as fire- 
resisting. 


8. Untreated western red cedar shingles constitute a rela- 
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tively low fire hazard, and, by the application of fireproofing 
compounds, they can effectively be rendered fire-resisting. 
Secretary Wyckoff declared that some further tests 
were to be made to check those already made, and said 
it was proposed to have Professor Grondal’s report 
printed in pamphlet form, with the proper introduction, 
and distributed thruout the country in a campaign for 
red cedar shingles, and to prevent further adverse legis- 
lation against them from a fire standpoint. He read to 
the meeting the circular matter that he is putting in the 
pamphlet with the report and said it was proposed to send 
this to city officials thruout the country, with samples of 
shingles and patent roofing, requesting that the recipients 
make sample tests by igniting the material. Then, if in 
any city adverse legislation should be attempted, large 
space in the daily papers would be bought to use in tell- 
ing the citizens of the community that the facts had been 
placed before the officials as to the fire resisting merits 
of shingles and patent roofing and that very likely public 
opinion would force a defeat of any adverse legislation. 
Charles EH. Patten, of Seattle, advocated that more 











No. 3—Malthoid 2-ply Roofing; No. 4—Kiln 


‘‘BEFORE’’ AND ‘‘AFTER’’ 


emphasis be given the use of fire retardent treatment of 
shingles and that more attention be paid to selling 
shingles on their own merits as being cheaper, as well as 
more durable than substitutes. He felt that educational 
matter of this sort should be placed before the farmers 
of the country, as farmers especially are large users of 
shingles. 

W. C. Miles, of Globe, Wash., called the attention of 
the meeting to the fact that patent roofing is used be- 
cause insurance companies will make lower rates on build- 
ings roofed with substitutes than with cedar shingles, 
and that some influence should be brought to overcome 
that practice. 


Secretary Wyckoff was instructed to go ahead with the 
distribution of the pamphlet and do everything possible 
to carry on a campaign of education to the extent of 
the funds available. 


R. D. Hyde, secretary of the Shingle Agency of British 


Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., said that his organization 
and the forest service of the Province have arranged to 





give actual fire tests of shingles and patent roofings at 
county fairs thruout the farming regions of western 
Canada this summer and fall. The expense will be borne 
equally. This will show farmers and other shingle users 
the actual facts. 

It was stated that advices had been received from 
Washington to the effect that the roofs of the cantonment 
buildings for troops will be of either ‘‘cheap shingles or 
patent roofing,’’ indicating that patent roofings were 
considered by the Government engineers on the same 
basis as a cheap grade of shingle. A great deal of patent 
roofing material has already been sold for this purpose, 
and it is being favored particularly because of the ra- 
pidity with which it can be laid. President McMaster was 
authorized to appoint a shingle manufacturer to act with 
him on a committee to endeavor to get as many shingies 
used as possible in the Government work at American 
Lake, near Tacoma, Wash., where possibly over 60,000 
troops will be located. For the construction of buildings 
to house them, it has already been announced, about 32,- 
000,000 feet of lumber will be required. 











Certainteed 2-ply Roofing 








Dried Western Red Cedar af mie Treated with Penetim Fireproofing Liquid; No. 11—Untreated Kiln Dried Western Red Cedar Shingles ; No. 
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NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS HOLD BRIEF MEETING 


The midsummer meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, held in the gray 
room of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, was 
very brief and devoted almost entirely to routine mat- 
ters. This meeting was held in Chicago to enable the 
members to be present at the annual of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and take an active part 
in the action upon the proposed grading rules and addi- 
tions to them of the latter association. Therefore a 
good attendance was expected and tho many of the 
representatives of the firms that are subscribers to the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation were extremely busy there was a very good repre- 
sentation present. 

As President J. J. Lingle was not able to reach Chi- 
cago in time to preside, business matters having un- 
avoidably detained him after a lengthy trip thru the 
West, and as C. H. Worcester, vice president of the 
association was in Washington, D. C., R. B. Goodman 
was selected as temporary chairman. As soon as he 
took the chair George H. Chapman presented the report 
of the bureau of grades. 

‘Mr. Chapman laid much emphasis upon the necessity 
of the members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association voting for the proposed 
changes in grading rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. He believed that there would be 
little opposition to the changes in the grades on northern 
hardwoods, altho there might be some to the proposed 
changes in the cypress rules. 

Personally he had been unable to make up his mind 
that the rules of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association on No. 3 hemlock should 
be changed to provide for a grade of No. 3 yard stock 
and a grade of No. 3 box lumber. The proposed rules 
had been sent to all the members with a request for 
written expressions either in favor or rejecting the 
changes and as only seven replies had been received 
from the entire membership Mr. Chapman said that 
he. thought it indicated such a lack of interest that the 
present rules should not be changed. He therefore 
suggested no changes. Some discussion was indulged 
in, but no definite action was taken. 

A brief general discussion was then indulged in re- 
garding board in logging camps. Several of the mem- 
bers told of how expensive it has become to feed the 
men and despite the excellent quality of the food the 
tendency of many of the men is to kick. It is now 
costing loggers from $1 to $1.25 a day to feed the men 
and several of those present expressed the opinion that 
something should be done to get up regular meal 
schedules for the camps and that there should be greater 


uniformity in the charges for board and the food in 
the different camps. 

P. S. McClurg, president of the Northern Wisconsin 
Loggers’ Association, told of the good that has been 
accomplished since the formation of that organization 
and urged that local loggers’ associations be formed in 
other sections. All of the loggers are now charging 
the same rate for board that are members of the North- 
ern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association and the changing 
of men from one job to another has decreased. Both 
employees and employers seem to be very well satisfied 
with the work of the association. At a former meeting 
President J. J. Lingle, of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, appointed a 
committee with W. B. Clubine as chairman to consider 
the advisability of forming local loggers’ associations 
and a motion was passed asking this committee to 
hurry its report. 

At this point it was explained that because of a mat- 
ter of mutual interest the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association would meet in a short joint 
session with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. When the members of the 
two associations got together W. C. Hull, president of 
the Michigan association, was appointed to preside. 
R. B. Goodman then rose and explained that at previous 
separate meetings of the two associations committees 
were appointed to consider the Government require- 
ments for lumber growing out of the war and to arrange 
prices for the benefit of the Government. R. B. Good- 
man was chairman of the Wisconsin committee and H. 
Ballou chairman of the Michigan committee. The two 
committees met in joint session in Chicago at a time 
when it was impossible to forecast the future market 
price of hemlock, but as it was not the wish or purpose 
of the lumbermen to overcharge the Government, or in 
fact to even charge market prices, some price schedule 
had to be proposed in order to protect the Government’s 
interests, especially as the Government wanted quota- 
tions that would hold good for thirty days and delivery 
of which might extend over ninety days. They thought 
it their duty to protect the Government and attempted 
to do so, but the market has not advanced as rapidly of 
late as they thought it would. This consequently had 
given rise to some adverse criticism of the lumbermen’s 
committee in Washington, D. C., especially as some 
contractors doing Government work claimed to have 
purchased hemlock lumber for less than’ the tentative 
prices furnished the Government by the committee. 
The things, Mr. Goodman said, that should be deter- 
minded by the joint meeting were what the lumbermen 
can do to protect the Government against high prices 


for lumber, and whether the members of the two associ- 
ations as manufacturers want to sell direct to the Gov- 
ernment or to sell to some jobber and let the jobber in 
turn furnish lumber to the Government, making an 
extra profit. 

There followed a general discussion of the matter and 
the universal opinion was that the Government should 
be given hearty support and sold the lumber for just 
as small a price as possible. Mr. Chapman probably 
expressed the attitude of the meeting very well when 
he said that the firm he represented, the Northwestern 
Lumber Co., would be glad to furnish the Government 
with all of the lumber it could at less than current prices 
made to the general trade. Others made the same state- 
ment and it was also said that purchases should be 
made regardless of geographical location of the mills; 
the factor determining the placing of orders being a low 
price. Attention was called to the fact that if the 
Government buys and pays for No. 2 hemlock it should 
get No. 2 hemlock and contractors should not be allowed 
to substitute No. 3 hemlock. In other words, the Gov 
ernment should get what it pays for. It was then moved 
that the two committees, together with the two secre- 
taries, hold a meeting immediately after adjournment 
for the purpose of thrashing out the price question, 
and that these committees be given full authority to 
make any necessary arrangements. This motion was 
carried unanimously by a rising vote. After carefully 
considering all phases of the problem the committees 
will take the necessary action and report. 

Following an announcement that the market condi- 
tions report of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association would be published in full 
in the coming issue of the bulletin the joint meeting 
adjourned to allow the members to attend the annual 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 





NINE HOURS’ WORK AT TEN HOURS’ PAY 


LittLe Rock, ArK., June 11.—The daylight saving 
plan has been improved upon by the Charles T. Abeles 
Co., of Little Rock, which is now trying out a 9-hour 
working day and paying the employees for a full 10-hour 
day. This plan has been followed successfully by other 
lumber concerns in the State after it had been put into 
effect by the Abeles company. 

The Abeles company is one of the most enterprising of 
the State, and the relationship between employer and 
employee has always been most cordial. Mr. Abeles be- 
lieves that it is best policy to anticipate the wants of 
his employees, to look into their condition and see that 
they are prosperous. 
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LUMBER TRADE GOLFERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, Pa., June 11.—The twelfth 
annual meet of the Lumber Trade Golf Association came 
to a conclusion here June 7 with members in attendance 
from five eastern and one middle western State. Most 
of them spent three days here, all of which were fine ex- 
cept one afternoon. The total attendance was forty-four. 

At the meeting Thursday night, George E. Briggs, of 
Lexington, Mass., was elected president; William Henry 
Smedley, Philadelphia, reélected vice president; L. F. 
McAleer, Boston, reélected treasurer, and J. E. Troth, 
Philadelphia, reélected secretary. The executive commit- 
tee for the coming year are: Frank B. Witherbee, Bos- 
ton, chairman; E. J. Lake, Hartford, Conn., and Sam E. 
Barr, New York. 

In the Kickers Handicap event first place was won by 
Gulian Ross, and second by Frank Rice Whiting. 

A prize by the Shawnee Country Club for the best se- 
lected eighteen out of seventy-two less %4 handicap, was 
won also by Frank Rice Whiting, with 67, while Thomas 
N. Nixon, with 69, was second. 

J. Anderson Ross, of Philadelphia, repeated last year’s 
performance and carried off the president’s prize. E. B. 
Humphreys, Camden, N. J., won the championship. Ed- 
ward F. Henson took the Blasted Hopes prize. Low 
gross in the qualifying round went to J. B. McFarland, 
jr., of Philadelphia. Low net in the same event was 
won by B. 8. Gill, of Philadelphia. The State team 
match was doubly won by Philadelphians, their first team 
taking first place, and their second team second. 

While the men were playing golf some of the ladies 
were engaged in a bridge tournament, in which Mrs. 
Barr took first prize and Mrs. Rice second. 

The players in the qualifying round, with their scores, 
were: 

W. A. Adams, New York, 136-36-100; H. W. Allen, Phila- 
delphia, 107-26-81; David Baird, jr., Camden, N. J., 114-28- 
86; Sam E. Barr, New York, 104-20-84; F. A. Benson, Phila- 
delphia, 109-25-84; S. P. Bowers, Philadelphia, 116-30-86 ; 
George E. Briggs, Lexington, Mass., 113-30-83; Frank Buck, 
Philadelphia, 106-21-85; Maurice C. Burton, Philadelphia, 
102-7-95 ; Henry Cape, New York, 110-21-89; John I. Coul- 
bourn, Philadelphia, 140-36-104; Joseph P. Comegys, Phila- 
delphia, 123-24-99; George F. Craig, Philadelphia, 148-26- 
112; J. A. Finley, Philadelphia ; 109-16-83 ; William H. Fritz, 
Philadelphia, 114-25-89; B. S. Gill, Philadelphia, 96-22-74; 
Eli B. Hallowell, Philadelphia, 136-30-106; Edward F. Hen- 
son, Philadelphia, 100-11-89 ; W. H. Hopkins, Cincinnati, 114- 
20-94; E. B. Humphreys, Camden, N. J., 88-7-81; Harry 
Humphreys, Camden, N. J., 109-22-87; John E. Lloyd, Phila- 
delphia, 124-26-98; L. F. McAleer, Boston, 116-18-98; J. B. 
McFarland, jr., Philadelphia, 88-7-81; C. G. Meeks, North 
Jersey, 113-24-89 ; Thomas N. Nixon, N. Y., 110-25-85; H. C. 
Philbrick, Boston, 102-17-85; William L. Rice, Philadelphia, 


112-20-92; L. P. Rider, New York, 117-24-93; J. Anderson 
Ross, Philadelphia, 95-16-79 ; Gulian Ross, New York, 126-36- 
90; John H. Schofield, Philadelphia, 120-30-90; R. U. Shafer, 
New York, 111-22-89; John Slonaker, Philadelphia, 113-25- 
88; Horace W. Smedley, Ardmore, Pa., 91-7-84; William 
Henry Smedley, Philadelphia, 122-32-90; Andrew B. F. Smith, 
Camden, N. J., 116-32-84; W. L. Smith, Lexington, Mass., 
116-22-94; O. E. Swift, New Britain, Conn., 128-30-98; B. L. 
Tim, N. Y., 101-24-77; J. Elmer Troth, Philadelphia, 105-16- 
89; J. W. Turnbull, Philadelphia, 98-14-84 ; Frank Rice Whit- 
ing, Philadelphia, 99-16-83; M. G. Woodman, Springfield, 
Mass., 112-16-96. 

First Winning Fight—First round: IE. F. Henson defeated 
B. S. Gill, 4 and 3; E. B. Humphreys defeated J. B. McFar- 
land, jr., 1 up; F. R. Whiting defeated Horace W. Smedley, 
3 and 2; J. W. Turnbull defeated J. A. Ross, 1 up. Second 
round: Humphreys defeated Henson, 4 and 3, and Whiting 
defeated Turnbull, 3 and 2. Final round: Whiting defeated 
Humphreys, 4 and 3. 

Second Winning EFight—First round: J. E. Troth de- 
feated J. A. Finley, 3 and 2; H. W. Allen defeated B. L. Tim, 
2 up; M. C. Burton defeated H. C. Philbrick, 1 up; 8. E. 
Barr defeated Frank Buck, 3 and 2. Second round: Allen 
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defeated Troth, 1 up in 21 holes; Barr defeated Burton, 1 
up in 27 holes. Final round: Allen defeated Barr, 2 up. 


Third Winning Eight—First round: Henry Cape defeated 
M. G. Woodman 1 up; W. L. Rice won from R. U. Shafer by 
default; F. A. Benson defeated Harry Humphreys, 3 and 2; 
T. N. Nixon defeated L. F. McAleer, 1 up. Second round: 
Cape defeated Rice, 1 up in 23 holes; Nixon defeated Ben- 
son, 8 and 1. Final round: Cape defeated Nixon, 2 up. 

Fourth Winning Hight—First round: David Baird, jr., 
defeated A. B. F. Smith, 1 up; S. P. Bowers defeated G. E. 
Briggs, 6 and 5; W. H. Fritz defeated C. G. Meeks, 2 and 1; 
John Slonaker defeated W. H. Hopkins, 1 up. Second round: 
Baird defeated Bowers, 1 up. Slonaker defeated Fritz, 1 up. 
Final round: Slonaker defeated Baird, 5 and 4. 

Fifth Winning Fight—¥irst round: O. E. Swift defeated 
J. P. Comegys, 2 and 1; J. E. Lloyd defeated J, H. Schofield, 
1 up; W. C. Smith defeated William H. Smedley, 2 up; Gulian 
Ross defeated L. P. Rider, 2 and 1. Second round: Scho- 
field defeated Swift, 6 and 5; Smith defeated Ross, 2 up. 
Final round: Smith defeated Schofield, 5 and 3. 

Siath Winning Hight—First round: W. A. Adams, J. I. 
Coulbourn, E. B. Hallowell and George F. Craig each drew a 
bye. Second round: Adams defeated Coulbourn, 5 and 4 
Craig defeated Hallowell, 5 and 4. Final round: 
defeated Craig, 7 and 6. 

First Defeated Hight--McFarland defeated Gill, 2 and 1; 
Ross defeated H. W. Smedley, 6 and 4; Ross defeated McFar- 
land, 6 and 5. 

Second Defeated Hight—Finley defeated Tim, 1 up; Phil- 
brick defeated Buck, 4 and 38; Philbrick defeated Finley, 4 
and 3. 

Third Defeated Right—Woodman defeated Shafer by de- 
fault; McAleer defeated H. Humphreys, 4 and 2; Woodman 
defeated McAleer, 1 up. 

Fourth Defeated Fight—Briggs defeated Smith, 4 and 3; 
Meeks defeated Hopkins, 7 and 5; Meeks defeated Briggs, 6 
and 5. 

Fifth Defeated Eight—Comegys defeated Lloyd, 2 up; 
Smedley defeated Rider, 6 and 5; Smedley defeated Comegys, 
2 and 1. 

Sirth Defeated Eight—Hallowell defeated Coulbourn, 1 up. 

The winning State team, Pennsylvania first, was com- 
posed of J. B. McFarland, 88; Horace W. Smedley, 91; 
Edward F. Henson, 100, and Maurice C. Burton, 102, 
making a total of 381, and practically securing for their 
state the Saw Dust Trophy. 

There were many handsome prizes, including the 
President’s, Blasted Hopes, Championship, Low Gross 
in Qualifying, Low Net in Qualifying, the State Team 
prizes (one for each player), and a first, runner up and 
consolation in each of the eights. 

Retiring President Harry Humphreys was released 
with real regret, as he is one of the most popular men 
in the organization and an ideal and devoted officer. 


Adams 





CHICAGO GOLFERS IN ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEET 


[ ntenseness of Play, Combined with Perfect Weather and an Excellent Course, Marks Most Interesting Tournament Held— 
Stillwell Wins Championship after Exciting Contest 


A vision of last Tuesday must have been had by 
€arrie Jacobs Bond when she wrote ‘‘A Perfect Day.’’ 
Tuesday the eleventh annual tournament of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Chicago was held, and from 
the viewpoint of the golfer, whose idea of real sport 
is seeking the defeat of Colonel Bogey, seldom has there 
been a more perfect day. Weather conditions were 
ideal, and the more appreciated, on account of the in- 
termittent kind that has been prevailing lately. It is 
true it rained, but not until evening after everyone had 
‘tholed out’’ at the nineteenth and were homeward 
bound. The storm, coming when it did, was more a 
relief than a regret because its intensity and the play 
of lightning served to cool the ardor of many who 
were holding ‘‘postmortems’’ on their day’s game. 

The championship went to Addison Stillwell of Chi- 
cago after a test of golf that would satisfy the zeal 
of the most ardent devotee of the game. W. J. ‘‘Billy’’ 
Foye, of Omaha, many time contestant in local lumber- 
men’s tournaments, went down to defeat on a play-off 
after he and Stillwell had tied on the 36 hole play. 
After running a neck and neck race, Foye reached the 
thirty-sixth green one stroke ahead of Stillwell. He 
had a long approach which ran below the hole three 
feet and he missed his putt. Stillwell holed from a 
similar distance, and a tie of 170 for the 36 holes was 
recorded. In playing the tie, the first hole was chosen. 
Both made wonderful good drives and brassie seconds 
on this hole which is 512 yards. Foye’s second was 
near the edge of the green, while Stillwell got into the 
long grass on the left. It looked dangerous for him, 
and the gallery thought it all off with the local player 
as his ball lay against a sand ridge. Using his mashie 
niblick, he raised the ball a dozen feet in the air and 
it fell within 8 feet of the cup. A wonderful putt gave 
him a four. Foye’s third put him 15 feet past the hole. 
He was short on his fourth, and so Stillwell’s ‘‘birdie’’ 
four won him the championship. As Stillwell already 
had two legs on the Championship Cup, presented by 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, it is now in his 
permanent possession. Stillwell won in 1914 and 1915 
and Foye won last year; in losing the championship he 
failed to tie Stillwell for two legs on the cup. He 
showed his customary gameness in losing, a gameness 
for which he has long been admired by local lumbermen 
golfers. 

How difficult the course is is plainly shown in the 
playing of Ike Lincoln, another player in the champion- 
ship match, Lincoln is a member of the Flossmoor Club, 
and many times has played each of the eighteen holes 
under 80. On the day previous he had an 80 for eighteen 








holes, and yet in Tuesday’s play he had a 93 in the 
morning and a 90 in the afternoon. 
The following are the scores of some of the leaders: 





















A.M. P.M. Total 
A. Stillwell, Chicago.......... 83 87 170 
W. J. Foye, Omaha....... > ee 83 170 
). A. Engler, Glen View.. 88 85 173 
I. W. Lincoln, Flossmoor.. 93 90 183 
E. C. Cossett, Rock Island.. 96 90 186 
F. E. O’Dowd, Glen Oak.... 93 94 187 
R. J. Jurden, Memphis... 93 94 187 
Cc. J. Pope, Skokie...... 94 98 192 
H. Knapp, Indianapolis. . 95 98 193 
G. H. Bristol, Maywood.. 99 95 194 
J. W. Carey, South Shore...... 100 96 196 
M. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn... 98 100 198 
J. D. Perry, Evanston..... 96 198 
E. Kanyon, Westmoreland..... 100 198 
). C. Mueller, Rock Island.... 99 198 
BM. Baker, Beverly. s...0.0. + 96 198 
Cc. M. Smalley, South Shore... 96 103 199 
J. W. McCurdy, Westmoreland. 97 104 201 
L. E. Rollo, Flossmoor........ 102 100 = 202 
P.. Stone, Rockford..:..<5 000+ 102 101 203 
E. A. Thornton, Ridgemoor.... 101 103 §=204 
H. R. Foster, Exmoor......... 101 104 205 
Cc. F. Thompson, Flossmoor.... 105 100 205 
Fred Burnaby, Westmoreland... 98 108 206 
F. Burns, Westmoreland...... 110 99 209 
R. A. Bond, Exmoor.... 107 104 211 
V. F. Mashek, Exmoor... 105 110 215 
J. W. Embree, Flossmoor. 109 106 215 
Cc, A. Flanagan, Beverly. 106 110 216 
A. M. Richardson, Ridge... 104 112 216 
2. A. Lang, Westmoreland 113 107 220 
F. R. Gadd, Cincinnati.... 108 112 220 
W. Powell, South Shore...... 115 107% £222 
B. F. Masters, Westward-Ho... 109 113 222 


The scores fail to show some wonderfully good golf 
that was played by some of the contestants. But few 
had ever been at Flossmoor before, and every one of 
the eighteen holes there is a ‘‘wonder’’ all its own. 
The course was in fine shape, but the soft grass at 
the edge of the fairways caused many to take extra 
strokes. The greens were very fast. Ninety-one play- 
ers competed and the cup and trophy winners were as 
follows: 

Championship Cup—presented by Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of Chicago; lowest gross score 36 holes, 
medal play. Won by Addison Stillwell. Runnerup, 
W. J.'Foye, of Omaha. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Cup—lowest gross score, 
18 holes, afternoon play. Won by W. J. Foye, 83. 

The Stillwell Cup—Lowest gross score, 36 holes, morn- 
ing and afternoon play. Won by Ike Lincoln, 183, 
both Stillwell and Foye being barred on account of win- 
ning other cups. Cup presented by Addison Stillwell. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Cup—Low- 
est net score 18 holes, afternoon play, full handicap to 
apply. Won by F. E. O’Dowd, 82. 


The Hettler Cup—Match play against bogey, 18 holes, 
afternoon play, 3/4 handicap to apply. Won by J. D. 
Perry, 4 up. Cup presented by Herman H. Hettler. 

The President’s Cup—Best choice net score, 18 holes, 
full handicap to apply. Won by E. A. Engler, 73. 
presented by the president, Herman H. Hettler. 

8S. O. Knudson Trophy—Approach and putting con- 
test on ninth hole. Won by Ralph Jurden, of Memphis, 
in competition with W. L. Sharp, of Chicago. Presented 
by S. O. Knudson. 

John O. Nessen Trophy—Best net score on odd holes, 
afternoon play, full handicap to apply. Won by George 
Osgood, 25 net. Presented by John O, Nessen. 


H. F. Hooper Trophy—Lowest gross score, morning 
or afternoon play, made on designated hole. John Han- 
sen and V. F. Mashek tied, with a 3. During the pre- 
sentation of trophies in the evening, Hansen won the 
toss and the trophy. 


Half Century Trophy—Won by C. M. Smalley. 
sented by J. L. Lane and W. L. Sharp. 


Flight events, medal play, full handicap to apply, 
afternoon play. 


First Flight Trophy—Won by E. C. Crossett, Du- 
buque, 84, Presented by C. F. Thompson. 

Second Flight Trophy—Won by C. J. True, 86. Pre- 
sented by Fred Burnaby. 

Third Flight Trophy—Won by L. E. Rollo, 85. Pre- 
sented by C. J. True. 


Fourth Flight Trophy—Won by J. C. MeLachlin, 89. 
Presented by W. B. Swift. 


Fifth Flight—Won by H. H. Hettler, 100. Presented 
by James 8, Kemper. 


The cups and trophies were presented during the ban- 
quet in the evening, which was presided over by Presi- 
dent Herman H. Hettler. A royal-good time was had at 
the dinner, brief speeches being made by the winners 
and others. The service was excellent and thanks was 
extended to the officers of the Flossmoor Club for the 
courtesy in permitting the use of the beautiful course 
for the tournament and reception accorded the visitors. 
On account of a desire to close the banquet in time to 
catch a 9:30 train for Chicago, the dinner began a bit 
earlier than usual, and the program was curtailed. The 
annual election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—J. W. Embree. 

Vice President—C. M. Smalley. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Frank Burnaby. 

Directors—Addison Stillwell, E. V. Mashek, E. A. Lang, 
Ralph Bond, and F, C. Gifford. 


Cup 


Pre- 
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Cages of Flossmoor Country Club. 2. Championship Ao agar ag Crepeing bi gar Left to Right), Addison a ida N. P. a aay . W. Lincoln, and W. J. Foye, of Omaha, 

eb. 3. View of Age soy Course of Flossmoor Country Club. 4. 5. C. F. Thompson. 6. J. L. Lane. 7. E. A. Engler. 8. (Reading from Left to Right) E. 

AS Thornton, F. R. aa of Cincinnati, E. A. Lang, and R. L. aun, a phis, Tenn. 9. McEwen Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn. (Left), and L. W. Crow. 10. John 

Hansen (Left) and F. C. Gifford. 11. (Reading from Left to Right) F. B. Stone, W. L. Sharp, J. W. Embree, and V. F. Mashek. 12. A Cosy Nook at the Clubhouse. 

13. E. H. Defebaugh After Driving the Ball Over a Hill ang Far Away. 14. Two Contestants in the Half Century Class—E. L. Grant, of Kenosha, Wis. (Left), and 

Perley Lowe. 15. L. E. Rollo Ready to Break Out in ye. _ F. L. Johnson, Jr., the “Bill Collector.” 17. (Reading from Left to Right) J. W. Carey, A. A. Henry, Frank 
Burnaby, and M. R. Dial. 18. J. W. McCurdy. 19. C. J. 
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SALESMANSHIP APPROACHES AN EXACT SCIENCE 


World’s Congress Marks Uplift of Efficiency—Session Devoted to Lumber Has High Educational Value—Addresses and 
General Program Deal With Timely and Practical Subjects 


Detroit, Micu., June 14.—This has been a notable 
week in Detroit, characterized as it has been by the 
presence in the city for five days of more than 3,000 
red-blooded virile American salesmen, who have been 
in attendance upon the second annual meeting of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, which had its first 
meeting in Detroit a little less than one year ago and 
already has succeeded far beyond the highest expecta- 
tions of its organizers and promoters. Headed by that 
commanding figure in the American industrial world, 
Charles M, Schwab, of Bethlehem, Pa., many men nota- 
ble in the leading industries of the country have ap- 
peared on the daily program of the congress and every 
salesman present at this congress has returned to his 
work with an inspiration and an enthusiasm that 
augur well for the future of American industry and 
that will be important factors in keeping business go- 
ing during the times of stress incident to the conduct 
of the great war in which the United States recently 
has entered. 

Monday afternoon was given over to departmental 
sessions, the lumber departmental session being held at 
the Hotel Statler. There was a good attendance of in- 
terested lumber salesmen, sales managers, retailers and 
wholesalers at this session and while several of those 
who were scheduled to address the conference were un- 
able to be present because of the demands being made 
upon them by the Government the session was declared 
by all present to have been of unusual interest and 
benefit and it is hoped that the foundation was laid 
here for larger participation by the lumber trade in 
the work of the World’s Salesmanship Congress in the 
future. 

C. J. Ashton, secretary of the Michigan Association 
of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, was in 
charge of the arrangements for the lumber session and 
had prepared a program of unusual interest. At his 
request C. W. Restrick, of the Restrick Lumber Co., a 
prominent retail lumber concern of Detroit, presided 
at this session as chairman and to say that Mr. Restrick 
makes an ideal presiding officer is to state it but mildly. 
Before proceeding with the program Jeff Webb, of 
Detroit, was called upon by the chairman and read 
letters and telegrams of regret from L. C. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, Mo., Harry T. Kendall, Houston, Tex., 
W. M. Beebe, Kansas City, Mo., and R, S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, all of whom were prevented from attending 
the conference, Mr. Boyle because of illness in his fam- 
ily and the others because of the necessity of promptly 
answering the call of the Government for their services 
at Washington. 

The first speaker on the program was Nelson C. Brown, 
a member of the lumber trade commission of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washing- 
ton, which commission soon is to go abroad for the 
purpose of investigating lumber conditions in Europe, 
Mr. Brown’s subject being ‘‘The European Market 
for American Lumber.’’ Mr. Brown spoke quite inter- 
estingly of the tour of investigation that has recently 
been made by the commissioners thru the lumber pro- 
ducing sections of the South and the North for the 
purpose of thoroly posting themselves as to manufactur- 
ing and shipping conditions on this side before begin- 
ning their investigations abroad. He stated that the 
committee was investigating export methods, tariffs, and 
difficulties that have been encountered by lumber man- 
ufacturers in the United States in endeavoring to sup- 
ply foreign demand. He spoke of the great devasta- 
tion in Kurope as a result of the war and referred 
especially to the first and great need in Belgium being 
the need of shelter, the supplying of this need being 
expected to call for a large amount of medium and low 
grade lumber from the United States. Speaking of 
the situation in Europe Mr. Brown said that Sweden 
and Russia will be the principal competitors of the 
United States in the lumber trade and he said that the 
commissioner to Russia especially would study concep- 
tion as well as production in that country where, with 
its mighty tremendous timber resources, there will 
without doubt be a big demand for American lumber 
at least until better methods of manufacture and de- 
livery have been provided for the Russian product. 
The tour of the commissioners in foreign lands, Mr. 
Brown said, would include investigations of conditions 
in Sweden, Norway and the Scandinavian countries by 
Axel H. Oxholm, England, France and the Netherlands 
by John R. Walker, of Russia by Roger E. Simmons and 
of Spain, Italy, Portugal, Greece and Africa by Mr. 
Brown. 

Selecting Lumber Salesmen 


Following the address of Mr. Brown a paper on 
‘‘Selecting Lumber Salesmen’’ prepared by W. M. 
Beebe, manager of lumber sales of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was read by Frank N. Snell, 
general manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
of New Orleans. Mr. Snell said that perhaps it would 
seem somewhat strange for a cypress man to be read- 
ing a paper prepared by a yellow pine manufacturer, 
but it could be taken as the best evidence of the spirit 
of coéperation between all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry that is now abroad in the land. Mr. Beebe’s 
paper was the subject of an interesting discussion later 
in the session and in full was as follows: 

The subject, ‘“‘Selecting Lumber Salesmen,”’ is one which 
in a general way could be covered by the same rules as 
the selection of a salesman for any other line of endeavor, 
for indeed lumber salesmen must have the same qualities 
in every way that apply to salesmen representing other 








commodities, about which there has been so much writ- 
ten, and which will be brought out at this meeting. 
Hence it does not seem necessary to consume any time 
in discussing this, for selling is a proposition which is 
very much the same no matter whether one is selling 
lumber from a retail yard, selling lumber on the road as a 
traveling salesman to the retail trade, or whether one 
may be selling bank loans, Liberty Bonds, medical advice, 
or whether you call your customer a client, as do the 
lawyers. So I am not going to cover the ground which 
has been or will be covered, regarding salesmanship in 
general, except to say that the natural qualifications of 
any salesman are born ability, good health, honesty, ambi- 
tion, and a pleasing personality, all of which are subject 
to development and may be attained to an extent, at 
least, by training, hard work and experience. 

In the selection of a lumber salesman, it is my idea 
first to investigate and find out if the man has the neces- 
sary general qualifications, or the ability to acquire enough 
of the general qualifications necessary for the selling of 
any product. Thus my talk must necessarily be based 
on what a lumber salesman must know to be successful, 
and as I am here at the request of the Southern Pine 
Association, and my work is connected with that line 
of industry, my remarks will particularly refer to the 
selecting of lumber salesmen to sell yellow pine. 

We have attempted: for a number of years, rather 
than go out and forage on our competitors for salesmen, 
to educate them along the lines that would make them 
most valuable, and I take it you will be more interested 
in knowing what, in our opinion, a lumber salesman 
should know, and the qualifications we would look for 
were we selecting one; or, in other words, the acquired 
qualifications in addition to the natural qualifications 
already mentioned. 

My first question to an applicant for a position as lum- 
ber salesman concerns his education. A graduate of a 
high school is much preferred to one who has only fin- 
ished the ward school, and a college graduate is much 
more preferable than the high school graduate. A diploma 
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from a school of forestry is one of the best recommenda- 
tions a man could have if applying to me for a position 
as salesman, as the special and technical training given 
in these schools is invaluable. While a school of forestry 
does not aim to produce lumber salesmen in any way, 
but rather professional foresters, yet the field and labora- 
tory work and the time put in at lumber producing mills 
may prove invaluable to a lumber salesman at any mo- 
ment, as it all has to do with the harvesting, utilization, 
extension of markets, and consumption of timber. At 
these schools one learns much about the purposes for 
which certain woods are or are not fitted, their com- 
mercial importance, their diseases and cures, and the 
chemical treatment necessary or best to preserve against 
fire, fungi, or insects. While there are hundreds of suc- 
cessful salesmen, one would be much more valuable to 
his company and himself if he had a more technical and 
intimate krowledge of his product, as he would be con- 
stantly using it in an indirect manner. 

So I say, education is the first thing to be considered 
in the selection of a lumber salesman, and the more 
education and special schooling the better salesman he 
is sure to be. 

Knowledge of Product Essential 

The next in importance is that a salesman should have 
knowledge of the merit of his product, and also its limi- 
tations. Wood as a building material has qualifications 
that have been known since the early days of civiliza- 
tion, as it has been available nearly everywhere, and for 
that reason it has become the universal material for 
shelter and protection of man and beast. It has the 
merit of being easy to handle and easy to work into imple- 
ments with primitive tools, and with its lightness and 
strength, the ease with which it can be lifted and carried, 
the fact that it is stronger and will carry heavier weights, 
weight for weight, than iron or steel; that wooden build- 
ings are the coolest in summer and the warmest in win- 
ter, on acccunt of the wood being a non-conductor of 
heat or cold. 

A lumber salesman should know just where his product 
can be used to better advantage than substitutes. He 
should know something of engineering records regard- 
ing the use of them, and should know all the talking 
points of his product as compared with substitutes that 
can be used in the same place. For instance, metal lath 
are almost universally used back of stucco in houses, and 
he should know that on account of rust they invariably 
fail within from eighteen months to seven or eight years. 


The successful lumber salesman must know all ma- 
terials that are being used for substitutes for his product; 
the merits, limitations and relative cost of them for cer- 
tain purposes. He should have specific knowledge regard- 
ing certain purposes that lumber should or should not be 
used for, and he should see that dealers, architects and 
builders give careful consideration to the lumber best 
suited for specified purposes. This course will inspire 
confidence in the retailer and consumer, and is of par- 
ticular benefit to the general industry. In fact, ‘‘Use Wood 
Where Wood Is Best” is a slogan that should not be lost 
sight of, and a good salesman knows where this is, and 
why. No salesman can be fully successful unless thoroly 
acquainted with the grades of his product; and to know 
grades he must know about its growth. 

Regarding growth, the salesman should know that the 
pine tree from the time the leaves start to grow in the 
spring, say in March or until the latter part of June, 
forms a porous, light colored kind of wood which is called 
“spring wood,’ and from about July to the end of the 
season’s growth it forms a much denser growth which 
is flinty, more or less resinous, and is called ‘‘summer 
wood.” It is this ‘summer wood” that gives strength 
value to pine wood, and the higher the percentage of 
“summer wood,’’ the stronger the stick. This embraces 
what is known as the “density rule,’’ and the depend- 
ability of this rule is established by the United States 
Department of Forestry. It has been adopted by the 
American Railway Engineering Association, Society of 
Architects, and various building code associations. The 
good salesman must know that the density rule is a 
measure of strength only, and has no reference to the 
durability. 

Where durability is of the greatest importance, con- 
sideration must be given to the heart content of the ma- 
terial used, for heart lumber is less affected by fungus 
than sap wood, and therefore should be used in places 
where lumber is subject first to becoming wet and 
then dry. Lumber either always in water or always dry 
will never rot, but where subject to varying degrees of 
dampness it should better be all heart, or be chemically 
treated. The salesman should know something of the 
prevention of decay by chemical treatment. He should 
know, first, that what is commonly called blue sap stain 
is not a form of decay and does not in any way affect 
the strength of the stock, and he should also know that 
blue sap fungus never affects the heart wood. Yet this 
does not mean that the dozens of species of fungi which 
grow on sap wood will not destroy sap wood; they will 
often destroy the heart wood as well. 

Prevention of Decay 

The prevention of decay is one that is assuming large 
proportions, as in 1915 about 38,000,000 ties were treated 
in this country; also, about 3,000,000 square yards of pav- 
ing blocks were treated, and the industry is just in its 
infancy as regards general use. A salesman should know 
the cost of this treatment; the necessary information 
as to where to use treated lumber, and the best treatment 
for certain places. In a few years this will be better 
understood than at present, and the salesman I would se- 
lect must be ahead of the times. 

Another very important matter that a salesman should 
be conversant with is creosoted or treated wood blocks 
for interior use. He should know that they are best in 
any place where heavy material is handled, such as rail- 
road shops, freight houses, as well as barns, and there 
is no question of their being the best pavement for streets, 
for the following reasons: They are the most durable, 
most economically maintained, the least noisy, and the 
least injurious to horses of any pavement in existence. 
He should know that the streets that have the heaviest 
trucking in America:are paved with creosoted blocks 
because experience shows them to be the best for the 
purpose. The salesman should also know about creosoted 
posts and poles, which are rapidly coming into general 
use, as well as treated material for the use of the farmer, 
which has been in general use in Europe for many years, 
but is just becoming known in the, United States, largely 
on account of the cheapness of lumber. 

A lumber salesman must necessarily know the grades 
of his product, as he must be able to tell the customer or 
builder the grade he should use for certain purposes. 
There are five distinct grades of timber to be dealt with: 
heart timbers, No. 1 common timbers, square edge and 
sound timbers, merchantable timbers, and select struc- 
tural timbers, besides the numberless grades of car ma- 
terial and yard stock. He should know all about knots, 
pitch, wanes, checks and splits, and what is allowable 
in each and every grade and length of piece, as this infor- 
mation is invaluable and is used every day in many ways, 
as in adjusting grade claims and advising the use of the 
proper grade suited to all requirements. 

A salesman must know how best to finish his wood so 
as to bring out the beauty of the grain, by staining, 
varnishing, enameling or painting interiors or exteriors. 

Another matter of importance for a salesman to know 
is concerning silos. He should know that wooden silos 
are superior to any other kind, for the reason that wood 
is a non-conductor, and the silage stays sweeter with less 
loss in spoilt silage; that wooden silos are easier to re- 
pair, can be moved, and that the initial cost is less. 

A salesman should know the talking points of so-called 
mill construction, which means a type of building con- 
structed of wood to withstand fire as much as possible, 
built with large timbers of not less than 6x12 inches, 
with floors not less than 3 inches in thickness, and where 
the outside walls are of brick, the advantages of which 
are strength of floors and low rate of fire insurance, 
and a low cost of maintenance as compared with steel 
or concrete. He should know that a wooden beam will 
withstand fire better than an unprotected steel beam. He 
should know that there are very few cases of properly 
mill constructed buildings. burning in the whole United 
States, while there are hundreds of cases of concrete 
buildings crumbling down under comparatively small 
blazes. ; 

Knowledge of Sawmill Costs Essential 


A salesman to be. successful. must know a great deal 
regarding sawmill costs, and. particularly planing mill 
costs, as there is hardly a day but what he is called 
upon to quote on something special, so that a knowledge 
of the cost of ripping, resawing, trimming, special work- 
ing of accumulations of off grades and handling of them 
is absolutely necessary. The best place to get this knowl- 
edge is at the sawmill; therefore, a salesman who has 
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had sawmill experience is generally much more valuable 
than one who has not. : 

I might go on enumerating many other qualifications 
or information that a salesman should be equipped with, 
and which, if I were selecting one, would be given spe- 
cial attention, but my time is nearly up and I have cov- 
ered the principal subjects as I view them. 

As I said in the beginning, the proposition of selecting 
lumber salesmen resolves itself almost altogether, after 
you have considered their natural qualifications, into the 
knowledge that they have of the business, and I have 
attempted to give an outline of what knowledge, in my 
opinion, is necessary for a lumber salesman to be equipped 
with. If I were selecting one, I would ascertain whether 
the applicant had a working knowledge of all these sub- 
jects, as well as dozens of other minor details which are 
also very important. 

There is one other thing that I think is necessary for 
the success of salesmen in any line of business, and that 
is that the salesman’s heart be in his work. He should 
feel that the lumber business is his life’s vocation and 
be proud of it, for very few succeed in any line of work 
they do not enjoy and take an interest in. 

Another very important matter I would take into con- 
sideration in selecting a lumber salesman would be to 
ascertain if he belonged to a salesmanship club, and if 
he attended the World’s Salesmanship Congress as held 
from year to year. 


‘* Advertising and Selling’’ 


‘¢ Advertising and Selling’’ was the subject of an 
interesting address by L. R. Putman, director of ad- 
vertising of the Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Mr. Putman stated that advertising and 
selling are so closely codrdinated that it is almost im- 
possible to discuss the one without referring to the 
other. He then recounted in some detail the work that 
s being done along this line by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation and how that organization is striving in every 
way possible to codperate with the dealers and the 
salesmen in creating new markets and in enlarging 
old ones, not for southern yellow pine alone, but for 
lumber generally. At the close of his address Mr. 
Putman was called upon to answer a number of ques- 
tions from interested salesmen and dealers present and 
his talk did much to throw new light on the question 
of advertising and selling lumber. 


Address of R. S. Kellogg 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was on the program for a 
paper on ‘‘Lumber and the National Defense,’’ but 
because he had been called to Washington to serve as 
secretary of the lumber committee of the Council of 
National Defense it was impossible for him to be present 
at this meeting and his paper was read by C. J. Ashton. 
As the subject indicated, Mr. Kellogg’s paper was de- 
voted almost entirely to the part lumber is to play in 
the scheme of national defense and in part was as fol- 
lows: 

The title of Mr. Kellogg’s address, ‘‘Lumber and 
the National Defense,’’ in itself suggests very plainly 
the matters with which he dealt in characteristic style. 
He first explained that, backed by 2,800,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber and with an annual cut of 
about 40,000,000,000 feet, the lumber industry can 
meet any war demand with ease. In addition to the 
raw material, the industry has the machinery for manu- 
facturing lumber into the shapes needed, and right now 
there is, at a conservative estimate, between 8,000,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber piled at the saw- 
mills, and perhaps as much more in retail and distribut- 
ing yards. 

Mr. Kellogg dwelt at length upon the many excellent 
qualities of woods as a building material, and especially 
its adaptability for rapid construction, citing as an 
example of the latter the completion of the orders for 
the reserve officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., in ten days. Only one shift was employed and the 
greatest number of men on the job at one time was 785. 
This crew completed the following buildings: + 

42 barracks, 20x126 feet each. 


21 mess buildings, 20x110 feet each, equipped with tables 
and benches built in regular logging camp 


Style. 
21 lavatory buildings, 16x63 feet, equipped with toilets, 
shower baths etc. 


1 post exchange building, 20x30 feet. 

1 telephone exchange building, 20x33 feet. 

Mr. Kellogg then described at length the work of 
the committee on lumber of the advisory commission 
to the Council of National Defense in working out 
specifications for cantonment lumber and other Gov- 
ernment purposes, the details of which have been previ- 
ously published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He also 
described briefly the plan to build a fleet of wooden 
vessels. In addition to these, the navy will need 200,- 
000,000 feet of lumber for training camp purposes, and 
submarine chasers will take still more wood, The 
Y. M. C. A. plans to complete 200 buildings at the 
training camps, each building to require approximately 
37,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Kellogg also mentioned ‘the 
quantities of lumber that will be needed for packing 
boxes, for vehicle making, for army cots, tent poles, 
gun stocks and for airplanes, as well as material for 
artillery, cooperage, furniture, trench lining, saddles, 
tools, railroad construction and many other purposes. 

In conclusion he said that the best estimate that can 
be made is that between 1,500,000,000 and 2,000,000,000 
feet of lumber will be needed for war purposes during 
the next twelve months. This is a large amount, but 
it does not exceed 5 percent of one year’s lumber pro- 
duction, so that there is no reason to fear that lumber 
will not be obtainable for ordinary construction pur- 
poses. 

Upon invitation of the chairman, A. L. Ford, of Chi- 
cago, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, made a 
short talk in which he referred to the evolution in lum- 
ber salesmanship that has taken place within recent 
years and the necessity of the salesman being thoroly 
familiar with the product that he is marketing and 
being in position to tell the prospective buyer how wood 
may best be used in order that satisfactory results may 
be obtained. He urged the salesmen to become real 
business missionaries in this time of national stress, 


preaching the necessity of keeping building operations 
going and above all showing the consumer that while 
lumber has advanced in price the percentage of advance 
has not been nearly so great as in other lines and that 
while prices have advanced they have not much more 
than kept pace with the advances in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Following Mr. Ford’s talk the meeting was turned 
into an open forum with Jeff Webb presiding, and an 


interesting, and profitable hour was spent in the asking 
and answering of questions calculated to bring out in- 
formation of the greatest value to lumber salesmen. 

This discussion brought the lumber conference to a 
close and all present expressed themselves as having 
profited by the conference and also expressed the hope 
that the lumber session would take an even more im- 
portant place in the next annual meeting of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN VIEW 


June 19—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 20—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Directors’ meeting. 

June 21-23—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 

June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 

June 26-29—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

June 30—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenn. Semi-annual meeting. 

June 30—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

July 11, 12—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Har- 
vey’s Lake (Wilkes-Barre), Pa. Summer meeting. 

Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 





CAROLINIANS ANNOUNCE THEIR ANNUAL 
The annual meeting of the Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association will be held at Asheville, N. C., June 
30. But one session will be held, to begin at 2 p. m. 
George L. Forester, secretary-treasurer and traffic man- 
ager, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in regard to the 
annual that ‘‘The principal business before the associa- 
tion will be based on that Scriptural question ‘What 
shall we do to be saved?’ With the advances in costs of 
operation and present and proposed advances in freight 
rates there are reasons for the earnest consideration of 
all lumbermen in this territory and we hope to have a 
full attendance. However, there is no set program aside 
from the election of officers for the ensuing year.’’ 





STANDARDIZATION COMMMITTEE OF CONSER- 
VATION ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—There will be a meeting 
of the standardization committee of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association Tuesday, June 19, at 
9:30 a. m., in the assembly room of the Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. This committee was 
appointed last fall, representing all forest fire organiza- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest, and consists of C. 8. 
Chapman, Oregon, chairman; A. E. Boorman, Montana; 
R. D. Swales, California; George C. Joy, Washington, 
and W. D. Humiston, Idaho. Its object is to standard- 





ize accounting methods, field practice, tools, instru- 
ments and equipment, forms of report, data compiled, 
Weeks law, codperation with the Federal Government, 
and to provide a clearing house for all matters of com- 
mon interest to the forest fire organizations in the five 
States covered. A meeting of the committee was held 
in March, in Spokane, which was largely attended 
and the coming meeting will be very important, it is 
expected, as it occurs just before active field operations, 
and while it is termed a committee meeting it is open 
to all interested in its operation and is in reality an 
informal forest conference. 

Since Mr. Chapman, who is secretary of the Oregon | 
Forest Fire Association, Portland, has been called to the 
Presidio, San Francisco, as a member of the officers’ 
reserve corps, W. D. Humiston, of Potlatch, Ida., has 
been asked to act as chairman in Mr, Chapman’s place. 

Among matters to be discussed will be the labor 
situation; travling allowances granted temporary fire 
fighters; Osborne fire finder, a sample of which will 
be exhibited and explained; the I. W. W. menace; 
standard ration lists; and standardized instructions for 
field forces. Of particular interest and importance 
will be the conference with J. G. Peters, chief of State 
cooperation, of the Washington office of the United 
States Forest Service. Mr. Peters is coming out from 
Washington, D. C., especially to attend this conference 
and to smooth out some of the difficulties that have 
occurred in the past in the administration of Weeks law 
matters. A number of Forest Service men will be in 
attendance from the Missoula and Portland district 
offices. 


COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS FOR OUTING 

CoLuMBus, OuI0, June 11.—The officers of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers have completed 
arrangements for the annual outing, to be held at Cedar 
Point, Aug. 3 and 4. At the same time the annual outing 
of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen will be held. Reservations at the Hotel Brakers 
are numerous, indicating much interest in the coming 
outing. 

The two associations met at Cedar Point in 1916. 
Since that time many improvements have been made at 
this great resort and with the extensions under way and 
to be completed before the season opens the members 
of the association and their families will find Cedar 
Point more delightful than before. 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFro.k. VA., June 13.—A conference of lumber in- 
spectors from various mills included in the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association was held in Wilmington, N. C., 
June 11. About thirty inspectors and operators were 
present, as also were President A. R. Turnbull and 
Secretary W. B. Roper. Thru the courtesy of the Hilton 
Lumber Co. association Inspectors R. H. Morris and 
R. R. Hobbs had laid out a number of rough and dressed 
boards for physical inspections by mill inspectors. The 
party left the Hotel Wilmington for the Hilton plant 
and each was given a numbered card to note the grades 
of the different boards laid out and marked. After 
the physical inspection luncheon was served to the party 
and they then discussed at some length the present 
official inspection rules, variations in inspections on 
boards placed before them ete, R. A. and W. L. Parsley, 
operating the Hilton company, then escorted the party 
thru the saw and planing mill and its plate ice factory 
adjoining. Much good was accomplished by the con- 
ference. ; 

On June 12 the members congregated at the Hotel 
Wilmington and went to the spacious rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce on the seventh floor of the 
Murchison National Bank Building to hold their regular 
monthly meeting. This was called to order at 11 a. m. 
by President Turnbull. There was a rather small at- 
tendance, but there was also plenty of brains and vim 
present. The president introduced M. W. Jacobi, presi- 
dent of the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, who 
welcomed the delegates. President Turnbull responded 
in a neat, appropriate talk. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read by the secretary and approved. 

The president called attention to the conference of 
the mill inspectors the day before, stating that much 
good work had been accomplished toward the end of 
more uniformity in grading at various mills, clearer 
conception of the rules ete. The first business discussed 
was the rule covering pine lath. At the preceding 
monthly meeting the inspection committee had been 
instructed to submit a proposed rule not for adoption 
but in order that members could more intelligently 
discuss the matter. The chairman of the inspection 
committee being absent, Secretary Roper read the draft 
of a proposed rule covering Nos. 1 and 2 lath, drawn 
up along lines similar to the rule of the Southern Pine 
Association. This was generally discussed, several 
changes were made in the wording and the amended 
draft was referred to the inspection committee for its 
approval and report at the next meeting. 

The president asked if anyone present had any sug- 
gestions to make regarding changes necessary in exist- 
ing inspection rules. Naturally this discussion took 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION HOLDS MEETING 


up the major pertion of the time of the meeting, Sev- 
eral minor changes in the wording were made for sub- 
mission to the inspection committee, but no change in 
grades was effected in any manner. The wording of 
the rule was made clear to avoid misinterpretation. 

The president then called attention to the vital ques- 
tion of labor supply. Members were outspoken in 
their condemnation of the Government’s policy of let- 
ting contracts on the basis of cost plus 10 percent, as 
contractors could pay exorbitant wages without fear of 
loss, which lumbermen and other small manufacturers 
could not meet. Many said that if the Government 
expected lumbermen to do their share in building can- 
tonments etc. some steps would have to be taken to 
insure mill plants of a labor supply. Otherwise they 
could not get material or in fact maintain their opera- 
tions. The suggestion of building cantonments on the 
basis cost plus was roundly denounced in no uncertain 
words. The welfare of the southern manufacturers was 
declared to be of equal importance to the Government 
as that of raising crops. Lumbermen and others 
should be given similar protection to that suggested for 
farmers. The following committee was appointed to 
appear at Washington before the proper Government 
authorities and tell them in plain terms the existing 
conditions and what might be expected: Nathan 
O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, 
Va.; R. A. Parsley, Wilmington, N. C.; George T. Leach, 
Washington, N. C. 

The next important subject discussed was the excess 
profit tax. Nothing definite could be done in regard 
to this because of the uncertainty as to the kind of 
legislation Congress will pass in this regard. The meas- 
ures thus far suggested are unsatisfactory as the bur- 
den of the tax is not equally distributed, many large 
industries escaping entirely while the smaller concerns 
bear the burden. The committee cited above was also 
instructed to handle this matter with the proper authori- 
ties in Washington. The embargo situation was dis- 
cussed but very little hope of relief was brought to 
light. The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m. 

Members and guests were given luncheon at the 
Hotel Wilmington as guests of the association. Many 
were then taken in automobiles, furnished by R. A. 
Parsley and M. W. Jacobi, to the Hilton mill for in- 
spections, and a delightful ride was taken on the new 
roads of New Hanover County as far as Wrightsville 
Beach, taking in the points of interest all along the 
line. This was much enjoyed. Messrs. Parsley and 
Jacobi worked like beavers to show the visitors every 
courtesy and pleasure possible and were highly suc- 
cessful, judging from the amount of praise bestowed 
upon them, 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 


Brief but Interesting Meeting Marked by Re-election of Officers—Committees Discuss Transportation Matters, Forest Fire 
Losses, Market Conditions and Proposed Grading Rule Changes 


Holding their mid-summer meeting a month earlier 
than usual in order that they might convene at the same 
time as the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
members of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association met at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on 
Thursday morning. 

Secretary J. C. Knox corralled association members 
together early in order that the proceedings could be 
hastened so that adjournment could be made before 
the opening session of the other convention. Reading 
of the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed 
with, and President W. C. Hull first called for the re- 
port of the secretary. 

Secretary Knox began his report by saying that on 
account of the unusual earlier meeting date a number 
of reports and comparisons could not be presented, and 
that most important association work would be touched 
upon only lightly. He said the quarterly stock report 
giving the shipments and productions for April and 
May, which it is known will make a very good show- 
ing, will be mailed to the membership later on. For 
the same reason the treasurer’s report could not be 
made, altho Secretary Knox said there is a good work- 
ing balance in both the general and forest fire funds. 
He said that the members of the association had been 
urged to be present in Chicago to attend not only their 
own association meeting but the National, as their 
presence would give them a chance to vote upon the 
proposed changes in the hardwood grading rules which 
are generally satisfactory to the manufacturers of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

‘©All the railroads in the United States have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission supplements 
to their tariff making a uniform advance of 15 percent 
in class and commodity rates,’’ said Secretary Knox in 
discussing the proposed 15 percent advance in freight 
rates that is being asked by railroads, ‘‘and hearings 
as to the unreasonableness of such rates are now being 
held before the commission at Washington, D. C. It is 
significant that the southeastern lines in this hearing 
have given up any idea of undertaking a 15 percent ad- 
vance on lumber, but instead these roads have an- 
nounced that they are preparing an advance of 1 cent 
per hundred pounds in order to avoid change in rela- 
tionships. In order to protect the Michigan shippers 
from any greater advance on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts moved within the State than those moved outside 
of Michigan, we have filed a formal protest with the 
Michigan Railroad Commission at Lansing asking that 
the commission fully protect the lumbermen of Michi- 
gan, and we have reason to expect that this will be 
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done. Secretary Knox said that at the request of one 
of the members of the association the membership had 
been circularized in order to learn how they stand on 
the advertising of maple as finish lumber. He said he 
was somewhat surprised at the number of requests that 
had been received all urging that the subject be given 
special attention, and he suggested that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate and report upon 
the suggestion. He further said that there were sev- 
eral former members of the association who had cut 
out their operations in the lower peninsula, but were 
still interested in the lumber business, either thru the 
ownership of stumpage or in other ways, to an extent 
that they had a desire to renew their membership in an 
honorary way. In this connection, later in the meeting 
two such concerns were admitted to membership after 
a motion was made that such a membership could be 
had on the payment of $50 annually as the operators 
had no cut upon which to base an assessment. The 
members so admitted were Case & Crotser, of Kingsley, 
Mich., and J. S. Weidman, of Mt. Pleasant, Mich. The 
F. W. French Lumber Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., was 
an active operator admitted to membership. 

The report further pointed out that members of the 
association would likely be present at the meeting of 
the directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to be held at Washington, D. C., June 20, 
to carry out the reorganization plans of the National. 








In closing, Secretary Knox called attention to the 
part that lumbermen are playing especially in Michi- 
gan in making the Liberty Bond campaign a success; 
not only were many lumber concerns buying bonds, but 
they were also providing plans whereby their employees 
could purchase the bonds on weekly or monthly pay- 
ments. 

‘¢We wish to congratulate the lumber manufacturers 
of Michigan for the prosperous conditions that have 
surrounded their industry during the last year,’’ was 
the closing paragraph of his report, ‘‘which we be- 
lieve without exception have been unprecedented, and 
we are looking forward to a continuation of good things 
for the industry and expect every member of this asso- 
ciation to do his part in bringing this about.’’ 

T. W. Hanson, of Grayling, in making the report 
of the railroad committee, discussed the proposed 15 
percent increase in freight rates that the railroads are 
seeking, and said it was hoped there would be no action 
in Michigan on the matter of intrastate rates until after 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had passed on 
the reasonableness of the carriers’ demands. He told 
of association participation at a meeting of shippers 
at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, Mich., on May 22-23 
at which shippers went on record as opposed to any 
increase until after the carriers proved to the commis- 
sion just how badly and how much of an increase they 
needed to meet new expenditures placed upon them. 

In the absence of H. Lunden, chairman of the forest 
fire committee, Chief Fire Warden J. Lee Morford read 
the report of that committee. The report stated that 
from May 11 to 21 occurred one of the most serious 
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forest fire periods since the organization of that depart- 
ment, and naturally heavy losses resulted. He said 
that most of the forest fire products destroyed consisted 
of cord wood piled in the slash. In some localities a 
small amount of standing timber was damaged, most of 
which could probably be saved if cut soon. Plenty of 
rain during the last three weeks has produced a growth 
of vegetation and that there is little or no danger of 
damage now, or for several weeks to come, is the gen- 
eral belief. 

The report contained a list of fires, area burned over, 
and losses sustained. The total losses were given as 
$13,208. The report also added that the number of 
fires caused this year by settlers was unusually large 
due to the fact that a greater acreage is being cleared 
for crop purposes. The report said, however, that set- 
tlers had used every care that circumstances would per- 
mit in codperating to suppress the fire. Tho there is 
no positive proof available at this time, circumstances, 
it is said, point toward incendiarism, especially in cases 
where chemical wood had been burned. All the large 
losses, it was stated, occurred in localities that had an 
unusual quantity of cordage piled in slash, and aside 
from one or two exceptions, no real cause is traceable. 

The report said that the losses had been kept down 
on account of the excellent work done by wardens and 
thru the codperation extended by State and Federal 
wardens. 

In conclusion, the report pointed out that there is at 
present codperation between practically every lumber 
company and the lower Michigan fire companies, chem- 
ical companies included, and that as a result of harmony 
between Federal, State and forest fire protective de- 
partments, a strong, well organized fire patrol system 
had proved valuable to the timber owners of the organ- 
ization. 


Market Conditions Committee Reports 


Charles R. Abbott, of Cadillac, chairman of the mar- 
ket conditions committee, then presented his report. 
He also pointed out that because the mid-summer meet- 
ing was being held earlier than usual, it had been neces- 
sary to forego the collection of stock statistics at this 
time and consequently no detailed report could be given. 
He said, however, that the report of shipments and 
production for April and May revealed the fact: that 
both hardwood and soft wood stocks are steadily being 


decreased as follows: Hardwoods, 5,273,000 feet; hem- 
lock, 2,937,000 feet; other soft woods, 1,247,000 feet; 
making a total stock reduction of 9,457,000 feet. 

Putting it in another way, he said shipments during 
the last two months had been 9 percent greater than 
production, creating a general market condition of 
much strength both as to hardwoods and hemlock. The 
report said that tne demand for all thick and high 
grade hardwood stocks will, without doubt, exceed the 
production available for consumption during the rest 
of the year, and that consequently these stocks were 
taking care of themselves. 

The report said that the committee’s attention had 
been called to a concerted action by Chicago and other 
box manufacturers to hammer down the price of low 
grade or No. 3 common hardwoods, in spite of the fact 
that it is a question of whether or not box men will 
be able to secure enough lumber at any price with which 
to fill their orders. It further said that it was unreason- 
able to think that manufacturers should willingly sell 
their low grade stuff which represents from 35 to 40 
percent of the production at a price less than cost of 
producing it, and that even at the present price not 
enough was being obtained for the low grade stock. 

Discussing hemlock bark, the report emphasized that 
this year would likely see a demand even greater than 
last, altho hemlock bark production will fall about 50 
percent below that of last year. Under such conditions, 
the report said that hemlock bark ought to be selling 
for what it is actually worth. Relative to values, the 
report told that tho there had been no change in hem- 
lock prices, hardwoods had advanced, and gave some 
instances of advances that have taken place. 

Following his report, President Hull announced that 
he would take occasion at that moment to name the 
nominating committee to present a list of new officers 
for the coming year, as it would give the committee a 
chance to prepare the report while the members were 
jointly meeting with the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association on an important mat- 
ter that was to be taken up. President Hull was taken 
completely by surprise when C. T. Mitchell, of Cadillae, 
made a motion that the nominating committee be dis- 
pensed with, and the present officers reélected for an- 
other year. The work of the association under diree- 
tion of President Hull had been so satisfactory that 
even tho he is spending part of his time in the East 
at the new operation of his company at Tupper Lake, 
N. Y., his continuance in office is desired. The motion 
was seconded and carried. President Hull said that 
altho such action was a complete surprise to him, he 





J. LEE MORFORD, OF GAYLORD; 
Chief Firewarden 


would try to serve the association as faithfully during 
the next year as he has during the last. 

The reélection means the continuance in office of the 
following officers: 

President—W. C. Hull, Traverse City. 

First vice president—T. W. Hanson, Grayling. 

Second vice president—O. L. Larson, Manistee. 

Treasurer—H. Ballou, Cadillac. 

Altho the board of directors choose the secretary, it 
is certain that J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, will be retained 
in that position. 

W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, in making the report 
of the grading rules committee, submitted a brief verbal 
report saying that there was nothing particular that 
should be mentioned, but what was already known, and 
that was that the proposed changes in the grading rules 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association were 
generally satisfactory to the membership, and he urged 
that everyone in attendance should be present at the 
National meeting and vote upon the matter. He ax- 
pressed a belief that very little opposition would arise 
to the proposed changes, and that this year would wit- 
ness a harmonious action upon the matter. 

The meeting then adjourned in order that the mem- 
bers might jointly meet with the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Association which was convening at the time 
at the same hotel. 
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EMERGENCY BUREAU HOLDS EXECUTIVE SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 14.—There was an all day exe- 
cutive meeting of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
at the Hotel Gayoso here today. Included in the fifteen 
present was W. J. Sowers, director of the bureau. After 
adjournment J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Association, said the meeting was devoted to the discus- 
sion of questions of transportation, prices and deliveries 
of southern yellow pine sold to the Government and other 
problems connected with that business, including the dis- 
tribution of Government orders among such manufactur- 
ers as are able to handle them. He asserted that the 
entire southern yellow pine industry was being mobilized 
with a view to the most efficient service possible and that 
the task was so tremendous that frequent meetings of 
the Emergency Bureau would be necessary. 

Mr. Rhodes arrived this morning from Washington, 
D. C., and will leave this evening for that city, where he 
is helping in the handling of the Government’s pine re- 
quirements. Before leaving he announced that the meet- 
ing of directors of the association scheduled to be held 
in Chicago June 19 has been indefinitely postponed. 


eee 


BIRCH MAY BE USED FOR GUN STOCK 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., June 11.—A representative of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has made a careful investigation in the East of the 
possibility of finding a market for beech, birch and maple 
for gun stocks. The matter was taken up with War De- 
partment officials, arms manufacturers and the manufac- 
turers of stains and an experimental shipment of birch 
has been made for further tests in the factory of one 
of the large arms concerns. Large quantities of birch 
have been used in contracts for the Russian Government 
and the wood has also been used for shipments to the 
South American trade. Domestie sporting rifles with 
stocks of this wood are also on the market. With the 
adoption of the British rifle in place of the standard arm 
formerly made for the American troops it appears that 
not only will material for gun stock blanks be required 
but also for the hand guard pieces two feet in length. 
The outlook for the specifying of birch by the Govern- 
ment is very good and the principal difficulty in securing 
equal consideration for maple lies in the difficulty in ob- 
taining the required effects in the use of brown stains. 





BELIEVES SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM MAY BE EXTENDED 


PORTLAND, OrE., June 11.—Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the 
Portland Lumber Co. and local representative of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, returned last Saturday 
night from Washington, D. C., where he has been for 
nearly a month in the interest of the lumber industry of 
the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Wentworth says that Port- 
land will get all the wooden shipbuilding contracts that 
its shipyards ean fill by the end of 1917, and it is only a 
question of providing the facilities to do the work. The 
Government has mapped out a course to provide 3,000,000 
tons of new bottoms by the end of next year, including 
both wooden and steel ships, and Mr. Wentworth is of the 
opinion that should the war continue beyond the period 
covered by the present shipbuilding program, General 
Goethals, as head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
is ready to enter into another series of contracts running 
over another period of two or three years. Obviously, he 
pointed out, the length of the war will influence the ship- 
building program, but he believes there will be a big 
demand for wooden ships even after the war is over. He 
predicts that the wooden shipbuilding industry will be on 
a going basis here for four or five years at the least. 
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FIRE DESTROYS LARGE SOUTHERN PLANT 


Beaumont, TEx., June 11.—Fire on June 7 totally 
destroyed the large mill of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co. at Barham, La., 15 miles north of Leesville, and one 
of the timekeepers, J. A. Farley, was killed by a falling 
smokestack while assisting other employees in fighting 
the flames. . 

The Pickering mill had a capacity of 150,000 feet of 
lumber a day. It was one of the best equipped plants in 
southern Louisiana. The fire started from an unknown 
cause in the boiler room, shortly after the noon hour, and 
the flames spread so rapidly that employees had to flee 
for their lives. 

It is said the plant was insured. The company will 
rebuild as soon as material can be assembled, according 
to information received by Beaumont lumbermen. The 
planer and yard stock were saved. 

This is the second fire suffered by the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. this year, the plant at Pickering, La., having 
been destroyed a few months ago. A new mill is now 
being erected at Pickering. 


PAP DIDI 


RESOLUTIONS EXTOL DECEASED BUFFALO LUMBERMAN 


Burrato, N. Y., June 13.—At a meeting held May 16 
by the Buffalo Lumber Exchange resolutions on the death 
of Luther P. Graves, who was a mémber of the exchange 
of long standing, were drawn up by a committee com- 
posed of Millard S. Burne, George B. Montgomery and 

aurice HK. Preisch, reading as follows: 

Wuereas, Luther P. Graves, long an active and valued 


member of this exchange and one of the foremost lumbermen 
of the United States and Canada, has entered into his eternal 
rest, and 

WHEREAS, We, his associates and friends, desire to express 
our deep sorrow and sense of loss, to pay deserved and loving 
tribute to his memory and to extend to his family and to his 


business associates our sincere sympathy in their great loss; 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That in the death of Luther P. Graves we have 


each lost a dear and valued friend; one who by his high 
ideals, his fine culture and his uniform kindly courtesy had 
endeared himself to us all and had been a course of constant 
inspiration and uplift not only to us but to all with whom he 
came in contact. 


Resolved, That we extend to his wife and children and to 
his partners in business our sincere and deepfelt sorrow in 
their great bereavement and loss. 

Resolved, That this memorial be spread upon our minutes 
and an engrossed copy thereof be sent to his family. 





“CAT” HOUSES ACCUSE LUMBERMEN OF CONSPIRACY 


(Concluded from Page 42.) 


and use their influence with banks, credit reporting agencies 
and others who are called upon by said mail order houses to 
make reports as to the identity and occupation of the persons 
from whom they receive such bogus and spurious requests, to 
fail to make such reports or to make misleading reports there- 
on, With the result that such mail order houses do not, in 
many cases, receive such reports, or receive misleading re- 
ports in reference thereto. 

(C) That said respondents have endeavored to induce, and 
in some instances have induced, manufacturers to refrain 
trom and to discontinue furnishing supplies of lumber and 
building material to some of the mail order houses, and the 
said respondents who are regular dealers, acting with said 
respondents, Platt B. Walker and Luke W. Boyce, and pur- 
suant to such conspiracy, have by threats of withdrawal, or 
actual withdrawal of patronage, compelled certain manufac- 
turers to discontinue selling to mail order houses and by 
the well known attitude of intolerant hostility of said regular 
dealers toward the competition of mail order houses have 
deterred and do deter manufacturers from selling supplies 
to such mail order houses, the same being accomplished 
(1) by means of information surreptitiously obtained by the 
respondent, Luke W. Boyce, as to the names and methods of 
manufacturers selling to mail order houses and communicated 
by said respondent, Luke W. Boyce, to said respondent Platt 
Lb. Walker; (2) by means of correspondence carried on by 
said respondent Piatt B. Walker with such manufacturers ; 
(3) by the publication in the Mississippi Valley Lumberman 
by said respondent Platt B. Walker of the names of manu- 
facturers who supply mail order houses; (4) by publication 
in said trade journal by said respondent Platt B. Walker of 
articles containing direct or implied threats that the regular 
dealers will withdraw their patronage from such manutfac- 
turers if they sell to the mail order nouses; (5) by articles 
published in said trade journal by the respondent Platt B. 
Walker advising the regular dealers to withdraw their 
patronage from such manufacturers; and (6) by publication 
in said trade journal by the respondent Platt B. Walker of a 
false report to the effect that_an investigation had been in- 
stituted by detectives of the Northern Information Bureau, 
conducted by the respondent Luke W. Boyce, to ascertain the 
names of all manufacturers selling to mail order houses. 

(D) That the respondents Platt B. Walker and Luke W. 
Boyce have surreptitiously sought and obtained from em- 
ployees of mail order houses confidential information as to the 
business of mail order houses and in particular reference to 
their source of supplies, financial condition, internal affairs 
and business secrets, and said respondent Platt B. Walker 
has published much of such information so obtained in the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, together with numerous false 
and disparaging statements concerning the business methods, 
financial condition and internal affairs of such mail order 
houses for the use and benefit of the regular dealers in their 
competition with all mail order houses and such information 
published is used by such regular dealers in their competi- 
tion with mail order houses. 

(E) That some of the respondents, or their employees, 
acting with the respondent Luke W. Boyce, or his agents or 
employees, have followed and trailed salesmen of mail order 
houses from place to place with the object and effect of 
hindering and embarrassing such salesmen in making of sales 
and in the transaction of their business. 

And the Federal Trade Commission, further stating sep- 
arate and distinct charges in respect to the violation of said 
section 5 on the part of the above named respondents, on 
information and belief alleges : 

Paragraph 8—That with the effect of stifling and suppress- 
ing competition in interstate commerce in the retail lumber 
and building material trade in the United States on the part 
of the said mail order houses, and to force the ultimate con- 


sumer to buy his required supply of tumper and building 
materials from the regular and recognized retail merchants 
operating retail yards where such lumber or building mate- 
rials are used, and who conduct and carry on their business 
after the manner of the respondent regular dealers, all of 
said respondent regular dealers, systematically and on a 
large scale, write and send, and cause to be written and sent, 
and procure others to write and send, to said mail order 
houses, letters containing requests for statements of esti- 
mates of the quantity and quality of lumber or building mate- 
rial for certain building purposes, and the prices therefor, and 
also containing requests for the printed matter, advertise- 
ments, and other special information furnished bona fide cus- 
tomers and prospective customers by such mail order houses ; 
that the writers and senders of such letters have no purpose 
or intention of buying any lumber or building material from 
such mail order houses, but write and send such letters to 
cause such mail order houses annoyance and delay in the 
transaction of their business and damage and expense, and 
for the purpose, among other things, of furnishing the infor- 
mation thus secured to the respondent, Platt B. Walker, for 
publication in the Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 

Paragraph 9—-That for the purpose of stifling and suppress- 
ing competition in interstate commerce in the retail lumber 
and building material trade in the United States on the part 
of the mail order houses the said respondents, who are regu- 
lar dealers, systematically and on a large scale, urge upon, 
and use their influence with banks, such reporting agencies, 
and others, who are called upon by said mail order houses to 
make reports as to the identity and occupation of the persons 
from whom they receive such bogus and spurious requests, to 
fail to make such reports or make misleading reports there- 
on, with the result that such mail order houses do not, in 
many cases, receive such reports, or receive misleading re- 
ports in reference thereto. 

Paragraph 10—That for the purpose of stifling and sup- 
pressing competition in interstate commerce in the retail lum- 
ber and building material trade in the United States on the 
part of said mail order houses the said respondents, who are 
regular dealers, have endeavored to induce and in many in- 
stances have induced manufacturers to refrain from and to 
discontinue furnishing supplies of lumber and building mate- 
rial to some of said mail order houses by threats of with- 
drawal or actual withdrawal of patronage from such manu- 
facturers. 


Paragraph 11—That said respondents, who are regular 
dealers, have followed and trailed salesmen of mail order 
houses with the object and effect of hindering and embar- 
rassing such salesmen in the making of sales and the transac- 
tion of their business. 


Therefore notice is hereby given you, the said respondents, 
and to each of you, that the charges of this complaint will be 
heard by the Federal Trade Commission In Its office in the 
Commerce Building, in the city of Washington, D. C., on the 
31st day of July, A. D. 1917, at 10:30 o’clock in the forenoon 
of said day or as soon thereafter as the same may be reached, 
at which time and place you, and each of you, shall have the 
right to appear and show cause why an order should not be 
entered by the Federal Trade Commission requiring you, and 
each of you, to cease and desist from the violations of law 
charged in this complaint. 

And you, and each of you, will further take notice that 
within thirty days after service of this complaint you are 
required to file with the commission an answer in conformity 
with rule three of the rules of practice before the commission. 

In witness whereof the Federal Trade Commission has 
caused this complaint to be issued, signed by its secretary, and 
its official seal to be affixed hereto at the city of Washington, 
D. C., this 31st day of May, A. D. 1917. 

By the commission. 


(Signed) LEONIDAS L. BRACKEN, Secretary. 





VENEER AND PANEL MAKERS HOLD SEMI-ANNUAL 


The semiannual meeting of the National Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ Association, which was held at 
the Auditorium Hotel Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week, was well attended and a very interesting and valu- 
able program was carried out. The meeting was opened 
with brief remarks by President F. A. Marshall, who 
said that he had no prepared speech as the program was 
long and other valuable papers were to be given. 

The first report given was that of Treasurer E. H. 
Defebaugh, which showed cash on hand and receipts 
since December of last year to be in excess of $1,800 and 
disbursements in excess of $1,300. The cash on hand 
and accounts receivable totaled more than $1,000. The 
first talk before the members was given by Clarke Wash- 
burne, efedit manager of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank, whose subject was ‘‘Trade Acceptances.’’ His 
remarks stated chiefly just what trade acceptances are 
and how the manufacturers could take advantage of them. 
He defined the difference between trade acceptances and 
promissory notes, drafts and light commercial papers. 
He gave in detail the trade acceptances that could be 
used in carrying on general business. J. H. Faunce, for- 
eign trade contractor and customs broker, of Philadelphia, 
?a., gave an interesting talk on ‘‘How to Export Veneer 
and Panels.’’? His remarks were confined to how the office 
of the manufacturer should take care of the order after 
it is received, detailing how the papers should be made 
out for shipment abroad, terms of sale, and also told the 
manufacturers that they should not lose sight of the fact 
that the manufacturer and exporter must pay both the 
freight and insurance. He also told the lumbermen of 
finding out the freight rate before shipment was made, 
as there was a wide choice in this matter, and shipments 
should not be sent abroad indiscriminately if money is to 
be made out of the transaction. 

M. C. Dow, of the Goshen Veneer Co., of Goshen, Ind., 
in speaking of ‘‘ Tariff and Import Duties,’’ told about 
the progress that Russian veneer makers were making 
before the outbreak of the war, and how they were begin- 
ning to make big inroads into the American veneer manu- 
facturers’ trade under the then existing tariff conditions. 
Ilis plea was that tariff duties should protect the Ameri- 
“an manufacturers. L. P. Groffman, of the St. Louis 
3asket & Box Co., St. Louis, Mo., spoke on ‘‘How to 
Order Veneers and Panels.’’? His talk was more in the 
way of providing information for the buyer than for 
the manufacturer, and told the manufacturers what they 
could do in the way of educating the buyer to properly 
order veneers and panels. He said that it was important 
before any shipment was made that the manufacturer 
should clearly understand what the dealer desired, and 
that any misunderstanding should be clarified before 


sending out the shipment. The talk was a valuable one 
from the buyer’s standpoint, and would be very helpful 
to the association should it be circulated among the buy- 
ing end of the trade. 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was to have been present, but 
business elsewhere detained him. His paper on ‘‘The 
Value of Real Association Work’’ was read by Secre- 
tary Young, and in this Mr. Kellogg pointed out many 
features in association work and allied industries 
that are getting results all around. John C. 
MecCauslan, assistant sales manager of Henry Disston 
& Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., gave an interesting illustrated 
talk on ‘‘The Making of a Veneer.’’ Thru the use of 
slides and moving pictures, Mr. McCauslan described the 
different types of veneer machines that have been used 
since the first veneer machine was made up to the pres- 
ent high type of veneer machines. Mr. McCauslan dealt 
with the history of the industry and recalled a good 
many of the old traditions and customs of veneer mak- 
ers. He indicated briefly the part that Henry Disston 
& Sons had taken in improving methods and machinery 
and discussed at some length the transition from sawed 
to knife-cut veneer. The skill of the veneer cutter has 
always been a large factor in the industry. In early 
days a person who wanted veneer selected a log, took it 
to a mill, selected the man to do the sawing and per- 
haps offered a prize for extra good work. 


While much veneer is now knife-cut there is still a 
large and important field for the sawyers. Certain 
tropical woods that are cross grained can not be sliced 
without shattering or pulling the grain. Some other 
woods are of a texture and pattern that require their 
being cut on the quarter. Mr. McCauslan spoke par- 
ticularly of the advance that has been made in veneer 
cutting machinery and predicted that still greater ad- 
vances will be made in the future. 


The other presentation was that of William B. Axford, 
of Madison, N. J., who spoke on ‘‘The Substitution of 
Machinery for Man Labor.’’ Mr. Axford, who is a 
mill engineering specialist, detailed many ways whereby 
man labor could be substituted by the proper replace- 
ment of machines in veneer plants, and just what labor- 
saving machinery could be installed to the profitable 
advantage of the manufacturer. 


The meeting on Wednesday was given over to the 
discussion of the proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion, which will provide for the reorganization of the 
association along wider and more effective lines. A 
committee was appointed to take up the reorganization 
plan and report at a later meeting. 
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ANNOUNCES SELECTION OF CANTONMENT SITES 


Experts In All Branches of Construction Gather to Do 
Their Bit—Contracts for Cantonments Placed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—The War Depart- 
ment late today announced the selection of Rockford, 
Ill.; Laphank, Long Island, N. Y.; Annapolis Junction, 
Md., otherwise known as Admiral, and Petersburg, Va., 
as sites for divisional cantonments. Petersburg was an- 
nounced several days ago and later withdrawn. A dele- 
gation of prominent Virginians persuaded Secretary 
Baker to reopen the matter and he finally chose Peters- 
burg. It is believed that all of these selections, as well 
as those which follow, are now finally settled. 

The War Department also announced that the contract 
to construct the big cantonment at American Lake, 
Wash., has been awarded to Hurley-Mason & Co., of 
Tacoma. The committee on emergency construction rec- 
ommended that this contract be awarded to a large opera- 
tor other than the Tacoma concern, but on the recommend- 
ation of the General Munitions Board Secretary Baker 
gave it to the local concern. The banks of Tacoma have 
agreed in advance to stand behind the Hurley-Mason com- 
pany, which is a large operator on the west Coast and 
has handled many large contracts. It is said to have 
met all the requirements. in the questionnaire prepared 
by the Emergency Construction Committee. 

It is understood that the contracts for the cantonments 
at Louisville and Des Moines were ready today, but Sec- 
retary Baker had not approved them and no announce- 
ment was made lest he should determine to make another 
change. f 

The Committee on Lumber of the Council of National 
Defense was working hard today in an endeavor to 
straighten out the final specifications for lumber for 
cantonments, which have undergone one change after 
another. First, the barracks were to be one-story build- 
ings; then it was decided to make some of them two 
stories high. Now it is understood the final decision is 
to make all of them two stories and final specifications 
are being worked out on this basis. : 

The contracts so far let, therefore, cover anything the 
War Department may want at the sites involved. 

The contracts are all to be on the cost plus percentage 
basis. The fees vary from 10 percent on small contracts 
of $100,000 or less to 6 percent on contracts of more than 
$3,500,000, with a final upset limit of $250,000. The 
fees in all cases cover both profit and overhead expense. 
They were fixed upon by the department, acting with the 
assistance of the Emergenvy Construction Committee of 
the General Munitions Board and other, civilian advisors. 

Colonel Littell said today: 

In deciding on the cantonment contracts we have had to 
consider three main points of practically equal importance. 
The first has been the absolute necessity of speed ; the second, 
proper construction, including sanitation and communication 
and: transportation facilities ; the third, economy. Taking all 
three into consideration and also the fact that time will not 
permit the completion of drawings and specifications which 
would be necessary in order to ask for competitive bids be- 
fore the work must be started, the Quartermaster’s Corps, 
acting in conjunction with the Emergency Construction Com- 
mittee, decided to make contracts on the percentage-of-cost- 
plus basis, at the same time using all possible safeguards in 
the shape of guaranties from the contractors as to their 
capacity and integrity. ’ 

The profit system has been decided on only after weeks of 
study to find a basis for the fees which would assure the 
country of the highest grade of work from the contractors and 
at the same time prevent extravagance thru the payyment of 
excessive profits. It is a pleasure to pay tribute to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the great majority of contractors 
who have come here to discuss the question with us. With a 
few exceptions, they have acquiesced willingly in our con- 
tention that the profits must be kept down to the lowest level 
consistent with high grade work. Some firms have offered 
to do the work on a cost basis, but we have considered this 
an unwise policy, both economically and nationally. The ut- 
most speed and efliciency must be developed in these and 
future building jobs for the Government and the acceptance 
of offers of free service might easily disrupt the high grade 
contracting firms best qualified to do the work effectively. 

On all amounts between $535,714.29 and $3,000,000, which 
will probably cover the majority of the important contracts, 
the fee, including the contractor’s overhead and profit, will 
be 7 percent. 


Washington, D. C., June 13.—When this dispatch 
was written the final specifications for cantonments 
for the new national army had not been announced. 
Despite this fact, contracts have been awarded for 
the construction of four of the new ‘‘army cities.’’ 
These awards are: Ayer, Mass., to F. T. Ley, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Wrightstown, N. J., to Irwin & Leighton, 
Philadelphia; Atlanta, Ga., to Arthur Tufts and asso- 
ciates of Atlanta; and Columbia, 8S. C., to the Harda- 
way Construction Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Other cantonment sites which now seem to be finally 
approved are: Chillicothe, Ohio; Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex.; Ft. Riley, Kan; Des Moines, Iowa; Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; Little Rock, Ark., and Ameri- 
can Lake, Wash. 

For some reason Petersburg, Va., was stricken from 
the list after it had been announced. A delegation of 
prominent Virginians visited Secretary of War Baker 
yesterday and entered a vigorous protest against the 
withdrawal of Petersburg, declaring that contracts 
aggregating $100,000 already have been awarded and 
some work begun, the authorities not having dreamed 
a change would be made. 

There was some talk about eliminating Columbia, 
8. C., but with the awarding of the construction con- 
tract this site is definitely settled. 

Three different sets of specifications for cantonments 
have been prepared and thrown away. The fourth 
set, now pending, is said by lumbermen to be ‘‘all 


wrong,’’ just as the other three were when originally 
drafted without the assistance of practical lumber- 
men. If the work is to get underway in time for its 
completion anywhere near Sept. 1 there must be no 
more delays of this kind. 

Another change that may not prove wise has been 
made by Secretary Baker. After the committee on 
emergency construction of buildings and engineering 
works had announced that the policy would be to award 
contracts to a few large and wellknown firms which 
could be depended upon to complete the work in record 
time, Mr. Baker directed that, so far as possible, the 
contracts be let to firms or persons who reside near 
the scene of operations. 

Lumbermen are not concerned as to who gets -the 
contracts, so long as they are awarded and permitted 
to stand. They are concerned to know whether the 
work is to go forward or be permitted to lag and 
result in confusion. They are not hankering to have 
the responsibility for providing material placed solely 
on their shoulders after much valuable time has been 
wasted. 

The quartermaster corps, thru Col. I. W. Littell, 
will have the assistance of a number of leading engi- 
neers and experts in all lines of construction work, 
operating thru the emergency construction committee 
of the Council of National Defense. It is entirely prob- 
able that with such assistance, so long as all contracts 
are awarded to really big and reliable concerns, the 
work will be finished somewhere near on time. 

September 1 has never been more than an approxi- 
mate date, but the War Department wants the work 
finished by that time if at all possible. 

The committee on emergency construction and engi- 
neering works of the Council of National Defense con- 
sists of William A. Starrett, chairman, of the archi- 
tectural firm of Starrett & Van Vleck; Frederick L. 
Olmstead, of Brookline, Mass., an authority on city 
planning; C. W. Lundorff, of the Crowell-Lundorff- 
Little Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Maj. William Kelley of 
the United States engineers, and M. C. Tuttle, of the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston. 

To set up an organization that would handle the 
cantonment construction of the quartermaster’s corps 
the committee called in Howard L. Rogers, one of the 
chief executives of the Stone & Webster Corporation, 
of Boston. Assisted by his wide knowledge of per- 
sonnel, it was comparatively easy to outline the organi- 
zation. 

Other experts were called in confidence, among them 
Leonard Metcalf, of Boston, a consulting engineer on 
water supply; George W. Fuller, of New York, a con- 
sulting engineer on water supply and sewers; E. P. 
Goodrich, of New York, engineer on city planning; 
Nicholas Hill, New York, engineer on water supply; 
R. W. Hunt, New York, consulting engineer; Otis W. 
Post, New York, architect; John Ihlder, New York, 
city planner; George B. Ford, New York, city planner; 
Charles Butler, New York, hospital architect; E. F. 
Stevens, Boston, hospital architect; G. A. Reeder, New 
York, Y. M. C. A. architect, and A. E. Phillips, super- 
intendent of sewers for the District of Columbia. 

The services of these men were utilized in the con- 
sideration of the best principles governing the layout 
of the camps, water supplies, sewage, power, light, and 
the like. 

H. B. Eaton, an engineer with a broad experience in 
estimating and planning, was borrowed from the Du- 
Pont Co. to prepare an organization chart and to advise 
on quantities and costs of materials for the canton- 
ments. 

His diagram on the organization for construction of 
military cantonments shows Colonel Littell as the di- 
recting head with the committee on emergency con- 
struction of buildings and engineering works acting 
in an advisory capacity. Under Colonel Littell is Maj. 
W. A. Oury, U. S. A., and then the organization is 
divided into two branches, one for the construction of 
cantonments for the regular army and the other for 
construction of cantonments for the new national army, 
the present job. 

The committee then furnished Colonel Littell an ad- 
visory organization headed by Maj. M. J. Whitson, 
drawn from the Grant Smith Co., of St. Paul, a man 
with broad experience as an executive of construction 
companies. He holds the position of construction man- 
ager. 

Maj. R. E. Hamilton, purchasing agent for the Stone 
& Webster Corporation of Boston, was brought to Wash- 
ington to look after matters of material and transpor- 
tation. Maj. F. M. Gunby, of Boston, a skillful indus- 
trial engineer, was appointed to handle matters of de- 
sign. Maj. F. B. Wheaton, U. S. A., is the designing 
architect of the quartermaster’s corps and is said to 
know as much about cantonments as any man in the 
United States. Maj. W. A. Dempsey was brought from 
New York to handle the details of the paper work of 
the office, having charge of the accounting end. 

J. R. Kilpatrick, the former Yale football captain 
and all-around athlete, now with the Thompson Star- 
rett Co. in New York, is assisting in the study of the 
material situation. 


Accounting matters have been placed under the su- 
pervision of William Houghteling, an expert account- 
ant, whose job is to obtain accountants to look after 
expenditures and to instruct the men who will act as 
chief accountants, once the construction of the canton- 
ments is under way. Mr. Houghteling is a son of the 
partner who gives his name to the Chicago banking 
house of Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 








Checking of the contracts made with engineering 
and contracting firms is in the hands of John H. Mc- 
Gibbons, of Chicago. Mr. McGibbons is connected with 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. and is said 
to know more about the abilities and resources of con- 
tracting concerns than any other man in the United 
States. 

Most important in the construction of the canton- 
ments will be the work of the landscape architect or 
town planner who will go to the selected site and lay 
out the military city in accordance with the topography 
of the location. F. L. Olmstead, who is a member of 
the emergency building committee, is chairman of the 
Notional Conference on City Planning, and assisting 
him is George Gibbs, jr., special investigator. for the 
Boston Planning Board, who is here in charge of actual 
office details. Other landscape architects who are as- 
sisting in advisory or active capacities are Thomas W. 
Sears, of Greenville, N. C.; Richard Schermerhorn, of 
Columbia, S. C.; C. N. Lowrie, of Augusta, Ga.; A. E. 
Brinckerhoe, of Atlanta; George E. Kessler, of St. 
Louis; J. S. Pray; Charles Eliott, professor and head of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Landscape Architee- 
ture, head of the Cambridge City Planning Board, and 
president of the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects; Warren H. Manning, of Boston, a former presi- 
dent of the society; Carl F. Pilate, landscape architect 
of the New York city park department; Ferucio Vitale, 
president of the New York chapter of the national so- 
ciety; and H. J. Kellaway, president of the Boston 
chapter. 

Many experts, unable to be in Washington them- 
selves, are lending the services of valuable employees. 





GREAT INTEREST IN GOVERNMENT WORK DIS- 
PLAYED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—Among the lumbermen 
who are here this week in connection with the eantonment 
work and other Government contracts are E. C. Harrell 
of Jacksonville, Fla., seeretary of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, and Mr. Bond and Mr. Baul of that 
organization. 

The Georgia-Florida association, like other lumber or- 
ganizations, is anxious to do its bit toward helping with 
the work of mobilizing the lumber resources of the coun- 
try to meet the demands of the Government. Like other 
organizations, it naturally is interested in securing con- 
tracts for its members for the delivery of lumber, more 
particularly in the Southeast, and is prepared to guaran- 
tee a fair price, 

Every day lumbermen come and go and the rooms of 
the lumber committee is a busy piace. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion attended a meeting called for Monday in Memphis, 
where he made a personal report on the lumber situation 
here. 

The Southern Pine Association today was formally au- 
thorized by the Emergency Fleet Corporation to furnish 
the ship timbers for ten wooden ships to be built at 
Kearney, N. J., by The Foundation Co. The lumber will 
be furnished thru the emergency bureau of the associa- 
tion. The Foundation Co. is to do speedy work on its 
contract, all ten of the vessels to be off the ways by Jan. 
31. The first two will be launched in November, four in 
December and four in January. 

Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the lumber committee, said 
today he has not yet been requested to organize a force 
of lumber inspectors to pass on material for the canton- 
ments, ships and other Government work. Mr. Kellogg 
is receiving applications in every mail from thoroly com- 
petent men and is prepared to recommend a large number 
for appointment if requested to do so. 





SOLDIERS’ QUARTERS ERECTED RAPIDLY 


Washington, D. C., June 14.—It is announced that 
rapid work is being done by the contractors in building 
the quarters for the new recruits enlisted in the regu- 
lar army. To show the speed with which this work has 
progressed attention is pointed to the fact that on May 
14 the quartermaster’s department received instruc- 
tions to have quarters ready on June 15 for 150,000 
men. This work now is practically finished. The new 
buildings have been erected at nine posts at a cost of 
about $7,000,000. 

In addition, the quartermaster’s department has 
erected four camps for medical reserve officers, each 
accommodating 600 men, and twenty-four camps for 
members of the officers’ reserve corps, each having, in 
addition to the buildings for the men, quarters for four 
hospital units and four ambulance units. 

The nine posts mentioned as about completed are 
Chickamauga Park, Fort Riley, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Leon Springs, Fort Snelling, Sparta, Fort Douglas, 
Vancouver Barracks and the Presidio. 





CONSIDERS ADVISABILITY OF PROCURING 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13.—The Council of National 
Defense is seriously considering the advisability of the 
Government spending $150,000,000 for railroad equip- 
ment to facilitate transportation of foodstuffs and other 
absolutely necessary war supplies and relieving the trans- 
portation situation generally. 

Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia endeavored to have an 
amendment placed on the ‘‘ war budget’’ bill carrying an 
appropriation of $200,000,000 for this purpose, but it 
was defeated. At the time it was made clear that some 
such measure may have to be adopted if the United States 
is to do its utmost in the war. 

That the railroads are short of equipment to handle 
the enormous traffic offered to them is only too well 
known to lumbermen and other shippers thruout the 
country. 
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IN CHARGE OF NORTH CAROLINA PINE BUREAU 


NorFotk, Va., June 11.—Announcement has been 
made by those manufacturers of North Carolina pine, 
who have been conferring with the subcommittee on raw 
materials of the Council of National Defense in Wash- 
ington as to the needs of the Government for lumber 
to construct cantonments ete., that A. Mason Cooke, of 
the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va., has been 
selected to take charge of the office of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Emergency Lumber Bureau located in the 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. The pine manufac- 
turers last week met in Washington, conferred with the 
Council of National Defense, perfected’an organization 
to handle all Government war orders for lumber, agreed 
to maintain a bureau at Washington as long as necessary 
to look after the interests of the pine mills represented, 
and selected Mr. Cooke to manage this office. Mr. Cooke 
will not only look after the interests of the manufacturers 
willing to take some of the Government business at the 
prices agreed on but will do all in his power to cooperate 
with the proper Government officials so that prompt and 
efficient service and delivery of the material needed may 
be effected. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY NOTES 


Mapison, Wis., June 12.—‘‘In a few years Canada 
will supply the United States with practically all of its 
newsprint paper,’’ said O. F. Bryant, a member of the 
staff of the Forest Products Laboratory of Canada at 
Montreal, who visited the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory here one day last week. Mr. Bryant points out 
the fact that Canada has cheap wood and cheap power. 
He does not think Canada will ever discourage the ship- 
ment of wood pulp to the United States, altho he says it is 
not impossible that such action may be taken. 

Mr. Bryant came to Madison chiefly to get informa- 
tion regarding methods of chipping, drying and baling 
pulpwood and chips. He says that Canadian papermen 
are turning more and more to the shipment of pulp rather 
than logs. Mr. Bryant inspected bark dryers at Park 
Falls and found them to be about the thing he wanted for 
the purpose of chip-drying. He says that work is now 
being pushed on a plant at Nova Scotia which will bale 
pulp and ship it to a paper manufacturing plant in New 
York, 

Research work in pulp and paper problems is the chief 
activity of the Forest Products Laboratory of Canada, 
Mr. Bryant says. Next to this, most emphasis is placed 
on timber testing. Recently, however, two other depart- 
ments at the laboratory have been gaining prominence, 
the wood preservation department and the timber physics 
department. 





Dr. A. W. Schorger, who for seven years has been in 
charge of cellulose, turpentine, resin and essential oil 
studies at the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
here, has accepted a position with the C. F. Burgess Chem- 
ical Engineering Laboratories and will act as chemical di- 
rector. Dr. Schorger has been a contributor to the lit- 
erature of the chemistry of wood and its constituents 
and is the author of several of the Government’s cireu- 
lars and bulletins on these subjects. In addition to his 
research in the laboratory, Dr. Schorger has had consid- 
erable practical experience, particularly in the naval 
stores industry, where he has brought about important 
increases in yields and profits. 

Dr. Schorger is perhaps best known to lumbermen as 

a result of his success in increasing the yield of turpen- 
tine thru improved methods of chipping. The usual 
method employed in the weekly scarification which pro- 
duces the flow of turpentine was to take off a streak of 
wood about one-half an inch high. Dr. Schorger, how- 
ever, showed that better results could be attained if the 
streak were reduced to one-fourth of an inch and two 
streaks made instead of one. By means of a narrow 
streak the face could be worked twice as long, while by 
double chipping the height of the face would not be in- 
creased above that of the standard face, and at the same 
time it seemed probable that the method would result in 
materially increasing the yields since 90 percent of the 
flow of ‘‘gum’’ occurs during the first three days follow- 
‘ng chipping. When the plan was tried out on a com- 
mercial scale it was found that there was an actual in- 
crease of 30.9 percent in the flow of turpentine. While 
the cost of double chipping is twice as great and there are 
a few other extra expenses, nevertheless the double chip- 
ping has shown handsome profits. 
_ Dr. Schorger forecasts that there will be a material 
ierease in the amount contributed by forest products to 
the chemical industries of the United States in the next 
year. He points out that most forest products are ex- 
tremely practical in their application, frequently amount- 
ing to absolute necessities. As instances he cites the fact 
that wood pulp is used not only in newsprint paper, book 
paper and wrapping paper, but in the manufacture of 
viscose silks and plastics; tannin converts the raw hide 
into durable leather; products of naval store industries 
are used in the manufacture of paints and varnishes, in 
soaps, and in sizing of paper; and products of wood dis- 
tillation are used extensively in flotation of ores and in 
the manufacture of explosives and fine chemicals. 


~~~. 





MAKES SHIPMENTS ON GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNT 
New ORLEANS, La., June 11.—The emergency bureau 
of the Southern Pine Association announces that it has 
just completed shipment of 3,000,000 feet of southern 
pine to Dayton, Ohio, for construction purposes in con- 
nection with the Government aviation school there. The 
order was placed for Government account. The bureau 
also has made two additional shipments, totalling 500,000 
feet, to Fort Riley, Kan., and is arranging for delivery 
of between 300,000 and 400,000 feet of additional ma- 
terial at Leon Springs, Tex. A general movement of 


ober for Government uses is expected in the very near 
uture. 
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FINAL TESTIMONY STRONGLY OPPOSES RATE ADVANCE 


Railroad Security Owners Plead for Increase—Predict 
Railroads Will Not Get Horizontal Raise 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—The last card played 
by the railroads in presenting testimony to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in support of a horizontal 
increase of 15 percent in freight rates was the plea of 
representatives, of $3,000,000,000 of railroad securities. 
This was the first time that evidence has ever been 
presented before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by owners of railroad securities. This testimony was 
presented as a result of the formation in Baltimore, 
M4d., on May 23 of the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities, having as members individuals, 
life and fire insurance companies, savings banks, finan- 
cial institutions and trustees of large estates that own 
railroad securities. S. Davies Warfield, of Baltimore, 
president of the Continental Trust Co., and chairman 
of the board of the Seaboard Air Line, was the prin- 
cipal spokesman of the security holders. This was 
not surprising in view of the fact that it was due to 
Mr. Warfield’s leadership that the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities was formed. All the 
testimony introduced sought to establish the need of 
an increase in freight rates in order to ‘‘stabalize 
the stocks and bonds of the roads, not only in the in- 
terest of the people, but in the interest of the Govern- 
ment as a war measure.’’ 

The fact that Mr. Warfield is a railroad official as 
well as a large holder of railroad securities was brought 
out sharply by Luther M. Walter on behalf of the 
shippers. By Mr. Walter’s questioning Mr. Warfield’s 
close connection with the railroads was very plainly 
brought out as well as the fact that the security holders 
probably would not have organized at all but for his 
activity in the matter. 

Mr. Warfied in his testimony sought to show that 
the average citizen is very directly concerned in the 
maintenance of railroad securities as profitable invest- 
ments. To emphasize this he said that the securities 
of the railroads according to 1915 reports were owned 
as follows: By more than 1,000,000 individuals, $10,- 
000,000; by life insurance companies, policies owned 
by 33,000,000 people, $1,550,000,000; by savings banks 
with 10,000,000 depositors, $847,000,000; by fire, marine, 
casualty and surety companies, $648,000,000; by benevo- 
lent associations, colleges, schools and charitable insti- 
tutions, $350,000,000; and by trust companies, State 
and national banks, $865,000,000; the balance being 
held in channels not enumerated, mostly abroad, 

On behalf of the life insurance companies holding 
railroad securities, Darwin P. Kingsley, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. said: ‘‘If a road is to 
serve the country effectively it must be able to finance 
itself. To sell its securities to life insurance companies 
hereafter a road must show that its revenues are sufli- 
cient to cover depreciation, upkeep, interest, amortiza- 
tion and a reasonable surplus after paying the stock- 
holder a fair return on his money.’’ 

He concluded with the statement that ‘‘having been 
granted and having assumed the power to regulate these 
publie carriers and fix their rates it follows that in 
all cases where insurance directors have bought rail- 
road securities with sound judgment, your duty to use 
your power to protect the integrity of these securities 
is akin at least to the duty of the Government to pro- 
tect the lives and liberty of the people.’’ 

Speaking for the trust companies and banks holding 
railroad securities, Robert F. Maddox, president of the 
Atlanta National Bank, of Atlanta, gave testimony to 
show the need of allowing the railroads to make suffi- 
cient. money properly to finance their activities. In con- 
clusion he said: ‘‘ Whatever may be the reasons for it, 
the fact is that unless assistance is given the public 
confidence will be so shaken in railroad securities as to 
cause a contraction in one of the most important bases 
of credit in the country.’’ 


Hear Concluding Arguments in Rate Case 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission heard today the concluding arguments 
of the railroads and shippers in the 15 percent rate in- 
crease case. Without exception counsel for the shippers 
contended that the carriers had fallen far short of justify- 
ing the proposed advance, and some of their testimony 
caused distinet surprise. For example, Charles Donnelly 
in making the final argument for the western roads ad- 
mitted that those carriers do not attempt to justify the 
advance on conditions today. He said the carriers were 
facing a situation in the future that will make the in- 
crease necessary. He argued that the traffic moved by 
the carriers has increased from 50 to 200 pereent and 
therefore the shippers were in a position to stand an 
increase in freight rates. 

Clifford Thorne, of Iowa, in speaking for the shippers 
laid great emphasis upon the aggregate surplus of a 
round billion dollars in cash and marketable securities 
owned by the railroads. He conceded that in February 
the roads faced a situation which probably would have 
justified an increase in rates, but this situtaion is now 
passed and in support he introduced figures showing 
that Class 1 roads for April showed net earnings 
greater than the net earnings during the correspond- 
ing month of any other year in the history of these 
railroads not even excepting 1916. These roads handle 
practically 98 percent of the traffic of the United 
States. At times Mr. Thorne was voleanic in his re- 


marks. For example he said: ‘‘In their patriotic zeal 
our railroad presidents have enthusiastically rallied 
round the flag with the battle cry of ‘Give us some 
more money.’ ’’ 

Clyde B. Aitchison, of this city, who made the final 
argument for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, West- 
ern Red Cedar Association and California Redwood 
Association, declared that the ‘‘record stands uncon- 
tradicted that the percentage advance proposed will 
demoralize conditions on the west Coast.’’ Continuing, 
Mr. Aitchison said: 


Some of the members of the commission will recall earlier 
attempts to advance lumber rates from the Pacific Northwest 
our of hand, which were stated as being largely experimental, 
and that if they did not work they would be taken out. 
The Coast has had more than its share of being the subject 
of rate-making experiments, and the seriousness of the conse 
quences makes them object to any more of it. It is a matter 
of history that the amendment to the Act to Regulate Com 
merce which gives the commission power to suspend rates 
grew out of a sudden increase on lumber attempted in 1907 
from the Pacifit Northwest. 

Passing from the reasonableness of the advance to the 
kind of adjustment proposed, a number of exhibits show 
graphically the revolutionary effect of the new tariffs. There 
is not time to analyze them carefully. A single illustration 
will suffice : 

Take common rough 2x4’s, 2x6’s and 2x8’s, which enter 
largely into the construction of houses, which move in large 
volume and are a cheap form of lumber. It is proposed to 
increase the rate from the north Coast to St. Louis 8% cents 
per 100 pounds, or from 55 to 63% cents—$2.81 per 1,000 
feet board measure. From the southern pine territory east 
of the Mississippi River the increase originally proposed was 
3 cents per 100 pounds, or from 20% to 23% cents, or $1.02 
a thousand feet. 

The southeastern carriers have now receded from their 
proposal for this advance and ask for but 1 cent per 190 
pounds, or from 20% to 21% cents, which wouid be ‘only 54 
cents a thousand feet, as against $2.81 from the Pacific 
coast to the highly competitive St. Louis territory. Wha 
the southwestern carriers propose to do has not been devel- 
oped in testimony, but we can imagine that they will nor 
increase rates 3 cents on their side of the river while the 
rate on the opposite bank is only 1 cent. 

The carriers have joined as a unit in asking this increase. 
If they need more money, what right have they to put the 
leading industry of the Pacific coast out of business to get it”? 
How can an adjustment such as cited be proposed seriously ? 
Or, if proposed, how can the commission permit it to go into 
effect ? ; 

Representatives of the southern hardwood producers 
and lumber interests generally vigorously opposed the 
advance in their closing arguments. Other interests 
were equally vigorous. For example, the west Coast 
apple growers declared that it would mean utter ruin 
to their industry. This was conceded by Mr. Donnelly 
in his argument. 

There is little chance that the carriers will get any- 
thing like a general 15 percent advance and it is 
believed to be certain that the commission will not per- 
mit any inreases on some commodities. ? 





ASK 30 PERCENT RATE INCREASE 

LittLe Rock, ArK., June 11.—Declaring that present 
freight rates do not produce adequate revenue to permit 
a proper handling of facilities, attorneys of the Iron 
Mountain, Cotton Belt and Rock Island railroads filed 
with the Arkansas Railroad Commission a petition for 
an increase in all rates on all commodities amounting to 
30 percent over present rates affecting intrastate traffic. 
The ruling of the Interstate Commerce. Commission in 
the Memphis case permits an increase in interstate ship- 
ments between Memphis and points in Arkansas and other 
States, and a petition now is pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking a general horizontal 
increase of 15 percent on all rates by all carriers. A re 
hearing was ordered recently in the Memphis case in 
compliance with a brief filed by the Arkansas Railroad 
Commission, and Arkansas traffic representatives also re 
cently were heard against the 15 percent increase at 
hearings in Washington. The petition filed yesterday 
asks that the proposed 15 percent increase for interstate 
traffic be made effective for Arkansas intrastate ship 
ments and that a further increase of 15 percent be al 
lowed. The petition will be heard July 12. 

Shippers of Little Rock will fight the proposed in- 
crease. Shippers will not endeavor to prevent a nominal 
increase in the rates, but the amount proposed is en- 
tirely too great, they say. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Arkansas 
met June 8 in Paragould for a one-day session. A reso 
lution was adopted protesting against an inerese in lara 
ber rates by transportation companies in Arkansas. A 
copy will be sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission 





URGES CAPACITY LOADING OF CARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—The following statement i: 
authorized by the Department of Commerce : 

“On May 31 a circular letter was issued by the Bureau o 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of this department, ad 
dressed to the seven thousand and more trade organizations 
of the country, urging maximum capacity loading of freight 
cars by users, in order to assist in reducing the car shortage 
and thereby releasing cars for important use. The letter coh 
tained this paragraph : 

‘“*It appears that a very large percentage of freight cars 
are sent out loaded only to the minimum capacity fixed ir 
the tariffs of the carriers, altho the maximum safe capacity 
of the car is in some cases twice this minimum. ‘The bureat 
believes that a great improvement will follow if this situa 
tion is brought to the attention of shippers and others con 
cerned, and it is pointed out to them, that unless cars are 
loaded to the maximum and delays obviated, there will not be 
enough cars to go around, with resulting hardships to every 
one.’ 

“Replies are now coming in to the bureau showing a grati 
fying spirit of coéperation on the part of the shippers anc 
organizations. Attention is being called also to eliminating 
delays in unloading, which will also release many cars. It is 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financing of 
ILumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. (UNINC.) 
Chicago 454 California Street 


San Francisco 

















Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


f JASPER LEMIEUX 





F.H.DAY \ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX 











31 Pienethice si19" 4 NEW ORLEANS ) 








Efficiency Demands 


Exact knowledge of where your lumber is and how much it 
runs to the acre in every spot. Our Density Plans show it. 
Operators are enthusiastic about them. Write for a sample. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 





By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY accountant and factory costs specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY TOLD IN BRIEF 





Wholesalers’ Trustees Hold Important Meeting—Sales Terms Considered—Hardwood 
Manufacturers Exemplify Patriotism—A Boon for Publicity 





TRUSTEES OF NATIONAL WHOLESALERS MEET 

New York, June 12.—A meeting of the board of trns- 
tees of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the association headquarters, 66 Broad- 
way, yesterday. This was the first meeting of the trus- 
tees since the annual meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., and con- 
siderable business of importance was transacted. Reports 
of the association finances, membership and bureau of 
information showed the association to be in a very 
healthy condition and substantial gains were made in the 
membership of the association and especially in the bu- 
reau of information. 

The reports of the committee on legislation in connec- 
tion with the ‘committee’s activities in the matters of 
retroactive taxes and proposed imposts were considered 
and there was much discussion on the various railroad 
problems now affecting the lumber trade so prominently. 
At the annual meeting of the association in Pittsburgh a 
special committee consisting of W. H. Schuette, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; A. L. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio, and A. R. 
Turnbull, Norfolk, Va., was appointed to investigate and 
keep the members posted. The report of this work showed 
that substantial progress had been made and that there 
is a prospect of more relief developing as result of the 
committee’s work. 

This morning there was a meeting of the board of 
managers of the bureau of information, of which A. L. 
Stone, Cleveland, Ohio, is chairman, other members being: 
C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; H. A. Batchelor, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Duncan McLaren, Toronto, Ont.; Charles Hill, 
New York City; C. F. Treadway, New Haven, Conn. At 
this conference plans were outlined for further increasing 
the usefulness of the bureau’s already important work 
among the members. 





ORGANIZE TO CONSERVE FORESTS 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 11.—The ‘‘Rimfires’’ are 
now organizing in Webster County and other places in 
the State. The organization is the only one of the kind 
in West Virginia, and is for the purpose of aiding in the 
conservation of State and national forests and to restore 
suitable parts to their primitive wildness; to aid in the 
enforcement of game and fish laws; to prohibit the 
slaughter of song and insectivorous birds, and to estab- 
lish game reservations and protect them. 

‘¢Rattlesnake Bill’’ Doddrill, one of the leading edu- 
eators, author and orator of Webster County, is one of 
the leaders in the Rimfires. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY MANUFACTURERS MEET 


PorTLAND, OrE., June 11.—The Willamette Valley 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held a brief meet- 
ing here Friday in the offices in the Gerlinger Building. 
In the absence of the president and vice president, R. A. 
Cowden, of Silverton Lumber Co., took the chair. Seere- 
tary F. G. Donaldson read the repert of R. L. Donald, 
chairman of the preparedness committee, on the matter 
of shipbuilding and Government cantonment material. 
This report was supplemented by a verbal report of 
George B. McLeod, of the Hammond Lumber Co. The 
status at present is that while orders have been placed by 
the Government for large quantities of lumber the orders 
have not yet been apportioned to the individual mills. 

Secretary Donaldson reported on the matter of stand- 
ardizing for the California trade and read a number of 
replies to the communications he directed to the trade as 
a result of the resolution passed by the association May 
25. Further reports will be made when more complete 
data have been received on the subject. 

Pregress was reported in the matter of the defense 
against the proposed 15 percent freight rate increase of 
the railroads. 

Secretary Donaldson will leave here soon for Kansas 
City to attend the Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing on rates June 20. This, however, will not interfere 
with the holding of the next meeting of the association 
two weeks hence. 


ROTARY GUM ASSOCIATION IN QUARTERLY 

Mempuis, TENN., June 11.—The Commercial Rotary 
Gum Association, at its second quarterly meeting of the 
year, held at the Chisca Hotel here June 8, adopted by 
unanimous vote ‘‘standard terms of thirty days net from 
date of invoice’’ with a view to putting the veneer busi- 
ness on a more stable basis. It was agreed, however, that 
buyers and sellers might agree on terms of ninety days 
provided the acceptances were made out on the forms 
prescribed by the Federal reserve bank and bore interest 
at the current rate for the overdue period. 

The association also adopted the sales code and the 
inspections rules reported by the committees appointed 
for that purpose and announced that these would he pub- 
lished together in pamphlet form at an early date and 
that copies would be furnished to the members and to 
the lumber trade press. 

In connection with the adoption of the standard terms 
of thirty days net from date of invoice it was explained 
that, under the present irregular terms of selling, there 
appears to be much confusion as to the date from which 
discounts are to be figured. It was pointed out that some 
buyers claimed that the discount applied only from the 
date of delivery and that in the present shortage of trans- 
portation facilities sellers are frequently out of their 
money for thirty to sixty or ninety days without any 
return whatever thereon. It was also emphasized that 
buyers themselves are anxious to have standard terms 
so that they may understand what they are doing and 
so that the business may be put on a more stable and 
more certain as well as more uniform basis. 

As against discounts heretofore given, it was also urged 








that the veneer manufacturers have to pay cash for all 
their labor and material and that they should sell in 
somewhat the same way. 

In connection with market conditions, it developed that 
the market for veneers is quite strong, with all plants 
engaged at full capacity and with most manufacturers 
from thirty to ninety days behind on their orders. It 
was likewise pointed out logs are searce and hard to get 
and that the market still shows a tendency toward some- 
what higher prices. 

The association took in two new members at this meet- 
ing: Alabama Veneer Co., Jackson, Ala., and the Evans- 
ville Veneer Co., Evansville, Ind. This brings the total 
to twenty-two, including the more important manufac- 
turers in this particular field. 





URGES RETAILERS’ MEMBERSHIP IN AD CLUB 

Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—The need of the lumber 
dealer of the country being represented in the Associated 
Advertising Clubs was impressed upon J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
at the meeting of that organization in St. Louis last 
week. He will try to interest lumbermen in the work at 
once. He said: 


I attended the meetings of the retail section of the club 
and I found that 90 percent of the men there were depart- 
ment store men. The rest of them were mostly in the dry 
goods trade and a few other lines of that kind. Other big 
lines of trade such as lumber, coal, hardware, implements, 
drugs and paints were not represented at all except by a 
very small sprinkling of men, There were two lumbermen 
and one coal man there. 

Lumbermen and all dealers in building materials certainly 
are as much interested in good and honest advertising as 
are retailers in any other line. There is just as much need 
for honest advertising in those lines as in any other and it 
would be a fine thing for the trade if retailers took more of 
an interest in it. I am not sure that the lumbermen alone 
would get into it strong enough at once to form a section of 
their own, but the building materials merchants as a whole 
certainly could. I suggested at the St. Louis convention that 
the building materials merchants be brought into the club 
as a section and the suggestion now is being considered. I 
was much impressed by the good that the organization is 
doing in its work for better advertising. 





ENTHUSIASTIC ATTENDANCE AT MONTHLY 

TuscaLoosa, ALA., June 12.—An enthusiastic attend- 
ance, highly satisfactory in numbers, comprised the last 
monthly meeting of the West Alabama Pine Association, 
held in the auditorium at Reform, Ala. The feature of 
the meeting was an address by C. B. Verner, of Tusea- 
loosa, who spoke very interestingly on business topics, 
especially pertaining to association work. 

The next regular meeting of the West Alabama Pine 
Association will be held at Carrollton, Ala., July 11, in 
the form of an all-day outing and barbecue. The officials 


‘of the association hope to make this a family affair, and 


have already prepared an interesting program which in- 
cludes speeches by Representatives W. B. Oliver and 
J. HW. Bankhead, of Washington, D. C., and by F. G. 
Blair of Tuscaloosa. 





PROVE THEIR PATRIOTISM BY ACTIONS 

MeEmpuis, TENN., June 12.—Officers and members of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, in session at the Hotel Gayoso here, last Saturday, 
under the open competition plan of that organization, 
refuted the charges that lumber interests were holding up 
the Government, made in some quarters during the wooden 
ship controversy, by agreeing to furnish hardwood tim- 
bers for the frames for 100 ships at less than cost. 

Members of the association in Memphis agreed to pool 
among themselves 20 percent of the order and members 
from outside points quickly followed by voluntarily 
pledging themselves to take care of the remaining 80 
percent. Thus the entire unit of 100 parts was taken 
care of in very short order. 

W. E. DeLaney, of Lexington, Ky., who is a member of 
the committee on lumber of the committee on raw mate- 
rial, Council of National Defense, made a speech ringing 
with patriotism in which he declared that ‘‘the business 
men of America must forget profits in the present war 
erisis and furnish the Government with every needed war 
material at cost.’’ 

He asserted that the young men of the country are go- 
ing to the front at the risk of their lives when they are 
in the prime of their manhood and when they are on the 
threshold of their business and professional careers. 
‘‘They are giving their lives, their hopes, their all to the 
Government,’’ he continued, and then boldly put the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘Can the business men of the country 
do less than their ‘bit’ by giving the Government every 
material needed for the successful prosecution of the 
war??? 

‘‘The quicker we forget about profits and rush war 
materials to the Government, the fewer of our young 
men will be required to lay down their lives for their 
country’’ was his parting shot. He then furnished those 
present with specifications for the hardwood parts needed 
in the building of 100 wooden ships which the Government 
proposes to construct at once. The response was both in- 
stantaneous and enthusiastic. 

All of these wooden ship parts made of hardwoods must 
be of sturdy oak and of a size not usually produced by 
manufacturers in the ordinary run of their business, with 
the result that it will be necessary to install special ma- 
chinery in many instances. It was announced that this 
would be done. 

Many of the timbers, too, must be hewn from selected 
oak trees and these trees must be found at long distances 
apart, necessitating long hauls and unusual expense. The 
manufacturers, however, are facing these difficulties in a 
spirit of patriotism and sacrifice because it is realized 
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that at least part of these Government contracts must be 
filled at less than actual cost. 

The Memphis lumbermen who agreed to pool 20 per- 
cent of the order among themselves are: Ralph May, 
of May Bros.; H. B. Weiss, of George C. Brown & 
Co.; J. F. MeSweyn, of the Memphis Band Mill Co.; 
R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & MecCowen (Inc.) ; 
Cc. L. Wheeler, of J. W. Wheeler & Co., and the Pritchard 
& Wheeler Lumber Co. and M. B. Cooper, of the Three 
States Lumber Co. They will hold subsequent meetings 
at which the business will be parceled out and at which 
it will be determined what special machinery must be 
installed and where. 





NEW SECRETARY IS WARMLY WELCOMED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14.—Adolph Pfund, newly 
elected secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, was the honored guest at a dinner yesterday at 
the Minneapolis Club attended by fifty well known retail 
lumbermen, including officers and members of the North- 
western association and of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, the service of which latter organiza- 
tion he will leave for his new field Aug. 1. 

W. G. Hollis, who retired from the secretaryship of 
the Northwestern association last winter after twenty- 
seven years of active service and who has been appointed 
chairman of that organization’s board, acted as toast- 
master and called upon nearly all present for responses. 

There were twelve present from Wisconsin, including 
Charles F. Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, president; George 
LaPointe, Menominee, treasurer; C. F. Mohr, Portage, the 
first president; W. O. Hoffman, Fort Atkins, president 
of the insurance association, and Albert Schaller, Janes- 
ville, former president. All extolled the services of Mr. 
Pfund in the highest terms and predicted for him suc- 
cess in his new field. Among members of the Northwest- 
ern association to meet the new secretary were B. C. 
Bowman, L. Lampre and E. G. Flynn, Minneapolis; 
A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, Iowa, and C. M. Porter, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 

Mr. Pfund responded in a snappy talk outlining his 
ideas of the functions of a retail association and the re- 
lation of its secretary to the members. He and Mr. 
Hollis, the latter of whom is pushing the interests of 
the Northwestern association with the same vigor that 
he showed two decades ago, have a pretentious but prac- 
tical program in preparation for furthering the interests 
of the association. 





DESCRIBES ACTIVITIES OF COOPERAGE 
INDUSTRIES 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 12.—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has 
just sent out 300 notices to nonmembers apprising them 
of the activities of the association in behalf of the coop- 
erage interests, and pointing out the advantages of 
membership. 

The letter states that at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a booklet will be printed giving the 
names and addresses of the members of the Associated 


Cooperage Industries of America, with information as to 
the kind, sizes ete., of wooden packages which can be 
furnished by its membership, so that possible consumers 
of cooperage or cooperage stock will be able to address 
those best able to supply their wants. Nonmembers are 
urged to sign application blanks so that their names may 
appear in this publication. 

The letter reviews the work of the committee of fifteen 
members of the association who went to Washington, 
and states that ‘‘the existing shortage of jute and paper 
bags, fiber boxes and tin plate, tin cans, glass containers 
etc., has caused the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington to view with much approval the suggestion that 
tight and slack cooperage can be used to great advantage 
in many cases in place of the containers mentioned above 
in the conservation and handling of the food production 
and supply of the nation.’’ 

The letter also states that the association is handling 
in behalf of the whole industry the matter of the pro- 
posed increase of 15 percent in freight rates. 





FULL ATTENDANCE AT CLUB MEETING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 12.—Due to the recent adoption 
of a resolution under which members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club are fined $5 for failure to be represented 
at the meetings, a full attendance has been registered at 
each meeting of the club since the ruling went into effect. 
The mecting was featured with discussions relative to 
the meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. One of the members stated that May closed as 
the best month on the company’s records, and that June 
had started off well and gave promise of being even bet- 
ter than May. Another speaker stated that labor condi- 
tions were getting worse, and that many of the mills were 
being forced to send the mill crews into the woods in or- 
der to get out enough logs to supply the mills. 

The yellow pine situation was discussed at some length, 
one member stating that the pine market was in a very 
excited condition, due largely ot the recent placing by 
the Government of the order for 140,000,000 feet. 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE PLANS SUMMER 
OUTING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 11.—Plans have just been 
completed for the summer outing of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, which will be held June 21 at the Old Mohican 
Club House, at Morris Junction, on the Delaware, about 
ten miles north of Camden, N. J. 

The annual base ball game for charity will be one of 
the big features of the occasion, and will be something 
to look at this year. For the last two or three years the 
employees have been searched out and semi-professional 
games have resulted, but this year no one but exchange 
members will be permitted to play and it will be some 
game. Dinner will be served at the club and there will 
be music during the meal and the social hour which will 
follow the meeting. 

The meeting will be held at table after the dinner and 
the most important matter to come up will be the adoption 
or rejection of the proposed changes in the by-laws and 
in the manner of conducting the exchange. 





BOOM SUPREME SNARK FOR THIRD TERM 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 12.—A boom for Julius Seidel 
for a third term as Snark of the Universe of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo was started at the banquet 
and entertainment given by the order at Cafferata’s Gar- 
den last Thursday evening. The move was inaugurated 
by Sidney S. May, who acted as toastmaster, and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic response from the several hundred 
persons who were present. Mr. May told how new life 
had been put into the order thru the efforts of Mr. Seidel, 
and how all precedents had been shattered by his election 
to a second term as Snark. ‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘if Mr. 
Seidel will accept, we will go to the concatenation in 
New York in September and elect him to a third term.’’ 
Mr. May suggested that a concatenation be held in St. 
Louis shortly before the New York session, and fifteen 
Hoo-Hoo pledged themselves to get at least one new-mem- 
ber each. 

The banquet and entertainment Thursday was full of 
novel surprises, and was enjoyed by all. In addition to 
the banquet there was a cabaret, and the evening closed 
with dancing. Each lady received a beautiful peony 
which, with other flowers that served to decorate the 
tables, came from the gardens of Mrs. George W. Funck 
in St. Louis County, and in addition there were four 
prizes, a gold Hoo-Hoo ring, donated by the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo, which was won by Miss Vera 
Budde; a large cypress tray, donated by L. M. Tully, 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., which was won by 
Mrs. George Rixmann; an inlaid checker board, donated 
by Mr. Seidel, won by Mrs. A. E. Smart, and a doll house, 
won by Mrs. A. C. Goessling. 

Mr. Seidel made a talk urging a good attendance at 
the coneatenation to be held in New York. He said that 
the success of an organization depends upon its members, 
and that one gets out of an order just what he puts into 
it. He decried the idea of ‘‘ business is business,’’ which 
he called a very harsh statement, and believed that there 
was much sentiment in business. He said that Hoo-Hoo 
was just as high grade an order as any in the United 
States. Mr. Seidel praised the committee in charge for 
the success of the evening’s entertainment. 

‘* Appropriate’’ speeches were made by those who were 
called upon by Mr. May. Mr. Seidel discussed ‘‘Steel 
Construction.’’ William Lothman talked on ‘‘The Ad- 
vantage of Cypress Tires over Rubber Tires for Automo- 
biles.’? George W. Funck discussed ‘‘Has Baby Culture 
Helped the Lumber Business?’’ Thomas C. Whitmarsh’s 
topic was ‘‘The Advantage of Wood Fiber Socks over 
Silk Socks.’’ Stephen A. Gavin discussed ‘‘The Advan- 
tages of Being a Bachelor.’’? Others who made talks were 
Ed Goedde, of East St. Louis; Frank Crandall, of Alton; 
E. B. Wood, and the members of the committee, H, C, 


Ball, L. M. Tully, G. R. Gloor, D. R. Fitzroy, C. C. Mullen 
and Harry Montgomery. 
J. Watson Van Cleave, three years old, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. L. Van Cleave, was the youngest person present. 
A rousing vote of thanks was given to the committee 
for its efforts in making the affair a big success. 





NOTES FROM HOO-HOO HEADQUARTERS 


St. Louts, Mo., June 13.—E. D. Tennant, Supreme 
Scrivenoter of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
returned from Paragould, Ark., where on last Friday he 
conducted a concatenation in connection with the district 
meeting of the Arkansas Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Tennant addressed the convention in the 
afternoon on ‘‘ Lumber and Hoo-Hoo,’’ and made another 
address at a dinner given to the lumbermen by J. W. 
Trieschmann, general manager of the Arkansas Lumber 
Co. The leading candidate of the five who were initiated 
was Earle D. Ferguson, president of the Blytheville Lum- 
ber Co., Blytheville, and also president of the Arkansas 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The other eandi- 
dates were Jake Eugene Counts, manager of the retail 
lumber department, of Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson; John 
O. Foreman, chief accountant, W. F. Kershaw Lumber 
Co., Marianna; Gilber Stacy, local manager of the East 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Blytheville, and William T. Neth- 
ery, manager of the East Arkansas Lumber Co., Hayti, 
Mo. The Supreme Nine who conducted the coneatenation 
were: 

Snark of the Universe—E. D. Tennant. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. B. Webster. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—C,. H. Houck. 

Bojum—J. W. Trieschmann. 

Scrivenoter—Tracy R. Thomas. 

Jabberwock—L. M. Hawkins. 

Custocatian—H. B. Houck. 

Arcanoper—J. H. Harris. 

Gurdon—G. E. Henry. 


Mr. Tennant has been advised by C. G. Bird, Vicegerent 
Snark, that a coneatenation will be held in Fresno, Cal., 
next Saturday. Mr. Bird is president and general man- 
ager of the Simpson-Gray Lumber Co., Stockton, Cal. 


PAPAL LI I I DD 


It 1s essential that every ounce of grain be utilized 
now. When corn or other grain are thrown into a muddy 
pig pen, how much of the grain does thé hog eat and 
how much is trampled into the ground and wasted? 
Retail lumbermen think how this grain may all be turned 
into pork if the farmer is sold lumber for a feeding 
platform, ; 





750,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
To be Offered for Sale. 


The Forest Service is now examining 
and will offer for sale as a pulpwood prop- 
osition the merchantablelive and dead tim- 
ber marked or designated for cutting on 
an area located in approximately Town- 
ship 30 N., Ranges 8 and 9 E., W. M., on 
the watershed of the Stillaguamish River, 
Snoqualmie National Forest, Washing- 
ton, estimated to be 750,000,000 feet B. M., 
more or less, of western hemlock, silver 
fir, mountain hemlock, Sitka spruce, Doug- 
las fir, and western red cedar timber, ap- 
proximately 70 percent western hemlock, 
silver fir, mountain hemlock and Sitka 
spruce suitable for pulpwood. Formal ad- 
vertisement of this timber will begin and 
sample contract will be prepared not later 
than September 1, 1917. Those inter- 
ested may obtain further information 
from the Forest Supervisor, Seattle, 
Washington, or the District Forester, 
Portland, Oregon. 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 
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The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


: 





Write Us. 
GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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The Cost of Growing Timber An interesting exposition 


of facts and figures. 
By R. S. Kellogg and E, A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper | 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 








The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° ‘ 











The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 

100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump5 to2" (10" bunch 


ASR Bay 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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WEATHERBEST Shinctes 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 
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TWENTY - FOUR 
pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete “dope’?’— 
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practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - IOWA. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 

norort Panama-pacre GRAND PRIZE 

ALSO ALASKA~YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


International Exposition 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 





“AND DROP FORGINGS Da t 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. = 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WOODSMEN SPEEDED ON 


THEIR WAY TO ENGLAND 





Boston Banquets Members of Ten Units Before Departure—Forces Are Recruited and 
Equipped by Lumbermen—Will “Do Their Bit” 





Boston, Mass., June 14.—Three hundred and fifty-five 
picked men from the lumber industry of New England 
were given a great farewell banquet and reception at the 
City Club tonight, and within a few hours they will be 
aboard a British transport en route to England, where 
they will do valiant war service for the next twelve 
months. 

They are members of the ten portable sawmill units 
patriotic New England lumbermen have organized to oper- 
ate in the private parks and game preserves of England, 
Scotland and Wales getting out timber for the allied 
fortifications in France and Belgium. Every man was 
picked for his special skill and experience in the particular 
line of lumbering for which he has enlisted. The year 
of service under the British Government will mean for a 
number of the men considerable personal sacrifices. The 
majority are men of mature years, immune from draft 
into the United States armies under the registration act, 
and some have given up large salaries or prosperous busi- 
nesses to ‘‘do their bit’? in the British woodlands. 

Downing P. Brown, who has been appointed to the 
responsible post of general manager of the expedition, is 
one of the big men in the organization of the Berlin Mills 
Co., Berlin, N. H., and Portland, Me., among the largest 
of the eastern lumber, wood pulp and paper concerns. 
He is a director of the company and has been in charge 
of the lumbering operations in Canada and manager of 
the company’s great plant at La Tuque, Province of 
Quebec. E.R. Hirst, head of the forestry department of 
New Hampshire, is the assistant manager, and George M. 
Shea, of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., is the gen- 
eral accountant and bookkeeper. 

A son of Samuel H. Boardman, president of the 
Eastern Shook & Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and head of the Guildford Lumber Co., Elliot S. 
Boardman, of Augusta, Me., has been appointed general 
storekeeper. The general millwright and engineer is 
Harry Hackett, of Orange, Mass., who gained his expe- 
rience with the Diamond Match Co. Especial care was 
exercised in selecting the general secretary and his name 
was not announced by D. P. Brown until this morning. 
He is Chester A. Pratt, of Everett, Mass., who was cashier 
for a Fall River concern. 

Each of the ten mill units has its own complete organi- 
zation and will operate ‘‘on its own,’’ as the British say, 
in the English forests, with the general officers maintain- 
ing a general oversight much as does the general staff 
of an army corps. The commander of each unit will have 
his company of lumberjacks to get out the logs and his 





DOWNING P. BROWN, LA TUQUE, QUE., 
Appointed General Manager of the Expedition 


trained sawyers and assistants to manufacture the timber 
according to specifications of the British war department. 
These ten commanders are the following master crafts- 
men from the New England lumber industry: 


Unit No. 1—Charles R. Atwood, assistant State forester 
of Massacbusetts. 

Unit No. 2—R. L. Melcher, jr., general manager of the 
Melcher Lumber Co., Rumford, Falls, Me. 

Unit No. 8—Webster S. Blanchard, of the Blanchard & 
Gould Co., Acton, Mass., and the Howe Lumber Co., Marl- 
boro, Mass. Mr. Blanchard is a son of Arthur Blanchard, 
the president and treasurer of the two foregoing lumber con- 
cerns, and he holds the intercollegiate record in the 56-pound 
hammer throw. 

Unit No. 4—Charles McNally, of Ashland, Mass., an inde- 
pendent portable mill operator. 

Unit No. 5—R. H. Varney, woods foreman for the Parker & 
Young Co. and experienced sawmill superintendent for the 
same concern. 

Unit N. 6—Roy P. Tracey, an independent portable mill 
operator of Palmero, Me. 

Unit No. 7—Charles H. Hall,- independent portable mill 
operator of Marlboro, Mass. 

Unit No. 8—Frank Preble, of Old Town, Me., former woods 
superintendent for the Great Northern Paper Co, 

Unit No. 9—Edward Ireland, of Jackman, Me., an execu- 
tive and experienced woodsman from the big organization of 
the Hollingsworth.& Whitney Co. 

Unit No. 10—C, H. Gleason, portable sawmill operator of 
Sebago Lake, Me. 


The expense of recruiting, organizing and equipping 
these ten units—approximately $140,000—is being paid by 
private subscriptions of the New England lumber industry 
and by subscriptions of $12,000 each raised by the public 


safety committees of the six New England States. Pri- 
vate subscriptions acknowledged by H. W. Philbrook, 
treasurer of the ‘‘committee on mill units for England,’’ 
a branch of the Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Safety, are as follows: 


_ Berlin Mills Co., $5,000; Oxford Paper Co., $5,000 ; Connec- 
ticut Valley Lumber Co., $5,000; International Paper Co., 
$5,000; Eastern Shook & Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, $3,000; David Pingree, $1,000; Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Co., $1,000; Publishers’ Paper Co., $1,000; Conway Lum- 
ber Co., $1,000; C. C. Wilson. & Son, $1,000; Woodstock 
Lumber Co., $1,000; Stetson, Cutler & Co., $500; Perry & 


Whitney, $200; Blanchard Lumber Co., $200; Mattawamkeag 
Lumber Co., $200; Coburn-Hines Co., $100; Kellogg Lumber 
Co., $100. 

This is a total of $104,300 and it is confidently expected 
by the committee that the remaining $35,000 or so re- 














ZEKE, OFFICIAL MASCOT, AND ATTENDANTS DONALD 
LANIGAN AND JOHN WARE 


quired will have been voluntarily contributed before the 
units sail ‘‘from an Atlantic port’’ some time tomorrow. 

Since the men who had been selected from the long list 
of volunteers were summoned to report for ‘‘drafting’’ 
Monday of this week they have been quartered at the 
East Armory as guests of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Everything has been done for their comfort 
and convenience and entertainment. 

George 8. Lewis, of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., 
as representative of the governors of the six New Eng- 
land States, is in charge of the expedition until it is 
formally turned over to the British transport tomorrow 
for service under the guidance and direction of the British 
Government. Special agents of the United States De- 
partment of State and of the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington are now in the city attending to the final details 
of issuing individual passports to each member of the 
expedition and signing individual contracts between each 
man and ‘‘His Majesty, the King of England,’’ for that 
is what the impressive documents say. These men are to 
go as civilians and their contracts specifically state that 
the men shall not be called upon for service outside of 
the British empire, and that each man shall be paid from 
the moment of sailing until one year from that date, when 
he is to be given free transportation back to Boston. 

Zeke, a six-weeks old resident of the Maine woods, ar- 
rived in Boston yesterday on his way to England, where 
he is to serve with the New England sawmill and lum- 
bermen’s units. Despite his tender age Zeke is healthy, 
husky and a born fighter. He’s one of the best specimens 
of a black bear cub that have been seen in Boston in many 
a day. Zeke came from the Maine woods, near Parlin 
Pond, where Donald Lanigan, of Waterville, Me., son of 
W. J. Lanigan, a prominent timberland owner and lumber 
operator who has helped organize the ten mill units, found 
him climbing a tree. Mrs. Bear was absent at the time 
and young Lanigan had no trouble in taking little Zeke 
captive. He brought Zeke to Boston yesterday and pre- 
sented him to John Ware, of Waterville, Me., one of the 
members of the sawmill units. Zeke was immediately 
elected the official mascot of the expedition. The young 
bear got his first introduction to city life when he walked 
from the Kast Armory downtown to pose for his picture. 
Pedestrians gave him a wide berth. Zeke, by the way, 
has a playful habit of biting and scratching anyone who 
tries to fondle him. 


VENEER AND VENEER PRODUCTS SOUGHT 

. A man in Canada is in the market for veneer wood- 
work, 3-ply built-up stock for picture frames, table tray 
bottoms ete. Goods must be ready for making into 
frames without gluing or other preparatory work. Sam- 
ples of oak, birch or American walnut finish should be 
submitted. Quotations should be made f. o. b. an Amer- 
ican port and should be shipped from a Great Lakes port 
if possible. A reference is furnished and payment will 
be made in thirty days or cash with the order if a dis- 
count is allowed. Further details may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and its 
district and coéperative offices by mentioning foreign 
trade opportunity No. 24636. 
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RANDOM 

It augurs well when we do our bit. 

‘<Keep business going’’ and business will keep coming. 

The retired farmer doesn’t move into town to live, but 
to die. 

England will find that our choppers are pretty good 
fellers. 

The per capita circulation has increased $11, but our 
grocer saw it first. 

The newly organized Columbermen’s Club will kindly 
accept our felicitations. 


Judging by the scores, some of the drives at Flossmoor 
Tuesday must have jammed. 


Lumbermen are receiving lots of orders these days; _ 


their wives are house-cleaning. 


Yellow pine is getting to be somewhat of an aristocrat 
when it travels by special train. 


It will be observed tha’ our lumber commissioners who 
are going abroad saw AwWétrica first. 

Speaking of the ‘‘build as usual’’ campaign, on the 
first of the month we were. 

The recruit who has driven some of our Maine rivers 
ought to find the submarine zone a pleasant vacation. 


The Philadelphia lumbermen’s annual baseball game is 
‘o be for charity, and we hope the official scorer will 
show a little of it. 

The arrival of the fishing season has created a shortage 
of men on the Columbia River; also in various lumber 
offices we could mention. 


The Milwaukee Rotary Club is trying to clear up the 
freight situation. A Rotary movement among the car 
wheels would certainly help some. 


There is considerable of a lumber industry developing 
in the Fiji Islands, and we know two or three fellows we 
would be glad to help to get there. 


One way to save wool would be to stop making pockets 
in men’s clothes. At the present cost of living we soon 
won’t have anything to put into them, anyway. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison has iden- 
tified as spruce a piece of wood one million years old, 
but has not yet announced over what road it was shipped. 

Some people enjoy the thrill of the submarine zone, 
but going down the Ohio on the Joe Fowler June 19 with 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, would be excitement 
enough for us. 





Mrs. Newcash had the library done in walnut 
because she read that Tagore often sat for hours 
in a brown study. 





THE RECRUITS OF GLORY 
Farther they march into the fields of time, 
Fainter their ghostly drumbeat marks the way, 
The hero dead whose death made death sublime, 
Fading like some bright star in brighter day. 


Only the vision passes, but the form, 

The mortal form of these who dared to die; 
Their patriotism, animate and warm, 

Still lifts their azure banner up the sky. 


Farther they march, yet not alone they tread 
The happy hills of everlasting dawn: 

For now new armies of the mighty dead 
From out of France and Flanders follow on. 





Ihe loaf of bread being smaller, the loafing 
should be less. 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE BEAN? 
We’re worrying over the wheat, 
The barley is bothering some; 
We’re fearful that maybe the sleet 
Has put all the rye on the bum; 
We know we need plenty of oats 
And corn for our fighting machine, 
To load on the Government boats— 
But what has become of the bean? 


It nurtured the soldier in blue 

When southward he went with a gun; 
The bean had a duty to do, 

And mighty well done it was done. 
They’re calling the soldiers again, 

The bravest that ever were seen; 
They’re raising a million of men— 

But what has become of the bean? 


We conquered your forest with these; 
The bean-pot was king of the West; 

For feeding us under the trees 
The bean was considered the best. 

The wheat didn’t cause us alarm; 
The griddle-cake seldom was ' seen. 

’*T was beans that gave strength to the arm— 
Oh, what has become of the bean? 

L’Envoi 

The soldier, the sailor, the scout, 
The gunner, the airman, marine, 

There’s one thing they can’t win without— 
Oh, what has become of the bean? 





When all is said and done—but it will be said 
long before it is done. 





GIVE A LITTLE 


There eften comes a stormy day 
When strong the wind is blowin’, 
When thru the pines 
The winter whines, 
Or summer southward ‘goin’. 
But I have found the tree that stands 
When other trees are brittle, 
That holds its own 
When blizzards moan, 
Is one that gives a little. 


A forest top is like the sea 
When wild the wind is whinin’; 
Altho it blows, 
The forest knows 
The sun will soon be shinin’, 
That’s purty good philosophy: 
If you will set an’ whittle, 
It won’t be long 
That things go wrong, 
If you will give a little. 


Some people lead an awful life 
Because they’re trottin’ double: 
They scrap an’ fight 
From morn to night 
When one starts makin’ trouble. 
If they will imitate the tree 
On such occasions, it’ll 
Be fine again, 
If now an’ then 
They each will give a little. 





THE WORK IN THE WOODS 


The work in the woods, oh, it’s heavy the hurt of it, 
The long day of labor, the short night of rest, 
The camp, and the tramp, and the damp and the dirt of it, 
Afoot when the stars still are out in the West, 
The sting of the wind, or the snow and the rain of it, 
The cold sky if clear and the wet sky if gray 
And yet there is something, with all of the pain of it, 
That finds us and coaxes and calls us away. 





The work in the woods!—There is something in spite of it 
That pulls at the heart like a sailor the sea, 

The gay and the gray and the day and the night of it, 
The smile of the sun and the sob of the tree; 

Afar from the forest you hear the loud call of it, 
Then what do you care if the labor be long? 

For, somehow or other, you sort of like all of it— 
The work and the play and the sigh and the song! 





SOME LUMBERMEN WHO SHOULD NOT BE 
EXEMPT 


Under conscription, as you probably know, there are 
certain occupations that are exempt from the draft. 
If a man is of more use at home than at the front, 
at home he is compelled to stay, no matter what may 
be the nature of his married life. In this way (or such, 
at least, has been the custom in Great Britain), many 
woodworkers are exempt from military duty. 

In England, while women are doing a good deal of 
the work of men, the lumberjack has not yet been dis- 
placed by the lumberjenny. Women have been pressed 
into service to drive the taxis, but not the pine and 
norway. While woman is more or less catty on occa- 
sion, she hasn’t that proficiency of language necessary 
when a jillpoke sticks its nose into the alders and 
wings a rear. 

To some extent, therefore, the swamper, skidder, 
sawyer, rigslinger, skyman, river-rat and others will 
probably be exempt. When the rigging works loose 
in aerial skidding or a drive jams on a boulder it is 
no place for a lady. 

But certain fancy jobs of woodworking can be done 
by women just as well as by the menfolks. So, in 
Great Britain, it has been the custom to make the 
chopper stay home but let the cabinet-maker and 
polisher and woodearver and venetian blind manufac- 
turer go to the firing line. There are other elements 
also in the lumber business who should not be exempt. 

There is the salesman, for example or instance: The 
man who has just sold fifty cars would be invaluable 
in the preparation of war bulletins. With some sales- 
men we know at the front, every defeat would be 
turned into a victory before it reached the press. 

Then we should let some of our retailers go to the 
front and unload cars under fire. It would speed them 
up better than any threat of demurrage has been able 
to do it. 

The manufacturer who skimps the grade would be 
great for sniping. At picking out line-boards he is a 
dead shot. 

The wholesaler who doesn’t advertise would have 
no business to keep him at home and could go to the 
front without inconvenience. 

The price-cutter would get some new ideas on the 
ruinous effects of competition as practiced by the 
Germans and French, and would especially observe 
what happens to a man who gets over into another 
man’s territory. 

No doubt the lumbermen will learn many practical 
lessons in this war that after the war can be well 
applied to the lumber business, if there is any. 





Our fathers believed that a good way to shield 
a boy from temptation was to shingle him. 











Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 


\\ 
D. W. McNAUGHER 














Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO 

PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 





Phone Franklin 1013 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 





Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
e al of cargo and have 
t handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


guicke daptch from seaboard We handle 




















LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. ‘This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and pjtmchermerypeioa gina if “A 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pu 

and ne ouillany industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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Manufacturers of 


NORTHERN 
SOUTHERN 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
t PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PIN 
HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Johnstown, Penna. 


LONG LEAF 
SHORT LEAF 


* 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 








Railroad and 
Car Material 


Yellow Pin 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














SAW MILL 








- 
(FOREST LUMBER CO. ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 











\ Konnarock, Va. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Vivid Story 














American 


431 South Dearborn Street, 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
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HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL A GREAT SUCCESS 


(Continued from Page 45) 


related to natural resources, veto power of the Presi- 
dent, and the prevention of strikes and lockouts. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association is en- 
titled to a national councilor and five delegates with 
five alternates. Mr. Jones referred to the magazine 
published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States entitled The Nation’s Business. This magazine, 
he said, with its charts and surveys and analytical 
articles, is most valuable. In concluding his report Mr. 
Jones submitted the following resolution: 

Wuereas, The National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
strictly a trade organization, recognizes its duty for the good 
of the whole community ; and 

WHEREAS, The interests of the lumber trade will be best 
served by the united action of the business men of the nation 
in codperation with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That referenda of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States be referred to all the members of this 
association by mail for their consideration and reply, the 
answers to be tabulated and reported to our membership by 
the secretary and the referenda returned to the Chamber of 
Commerce in due form. 


Report of the Committee on Japanese Oak 


Earl Palmer, chairman of the committee on Japanese 
oak, made a report of the efforts his committee has made 
to protect the market for American oak on the west 
Coast against the encroachments of Japanese oak. 
During the last few years the importation of this orien- 
tal wood has become large and its use in the West so 
general as to make serious inroads on the normal sales 
of the American wood. 

At the present time, so Mr. Palmer reported, very 
little of this foreign wood is being imported, but he 
disclaimed any of the credit for this achievement. 
The lack of shipping due to war activities has auto- 
matically reduced importation of lumber. But with 
the return of peace and normal commerce importation 
will doubtless be resumed, and then it will be necessary 
to take some legitimate measures for the protection of 
American oak. 

It is useless to appeal to sentiment for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. The committee was con- 
vinced of this by three experiences. An office building 
in San Francisco planned for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road was to be finished in Japanese oak. The commit- 
tee attempted to have the specifications changed to 
American oak. Mr. Palmer urged that the Southern 
-acific derived much revenue from the shipping of 
hardwoods to the coast and so could not afford to 
encourage the importation of foreign substitutes. He 
urged the railroad to stand by domestic business, and 
pointed out the value of the prestige that would come 
to it as a champion of American commerce. But while 
he and his committee received courteous treatment the 
difference in price turned the scale in favor of the 
imported wood. Much the same situation arose in con- 
nection with the building of a bank building in San 
Francisco, and again the difference in price resulted in 
the use of the Japanese wood. The third instance was 
the erection of two buildings at the State university. 
The committee took the matter to the governor and 
reminded him that the State had brought the country 
near to war over its anti-Japanese legislation. Under 
such circumstances it seemed the State could do no less 
than to use American oak in finishing the building. But 
again the appeal to sentiment and nationality failed 
against the difference in price between native and 
foreign woods. 

Two remedies promise to be effective if they are used 
conjointly. One is to increase the price of Japanese oak 
by the imposition of a duty large enough to equalize 
the difference in the cost of production between the 
American and Japanese woods. The committee did not 
recommend that any measures be taken at this time on 
account of the war. It thought it would be bad taste, 
to say the least, to start an industrial conflict with an 
ally. But when peace returns attention may properly 
be given to this matter. The other remedy is to insure 
a just price on American oak by maintaining just 
freight rates. The committee recommended that the 
association continue its work of investigating these 
matters. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION 


First in order was the report of the committee on 
officers’ reports, which was offered by Chairman Bab- 
cock. This report recommended for adoption the sug- 
gestion in the president’s address for a legislative com- 
mittee and also the recommendation of the secretary’s 
report relative to the disciplining of members and non- 
members who did not abide by association inspection. 
The report was accepted, these specific recommenda- 
tions to be taken up and acted upon later under the 
order of new business. 

A petition was then read, signed by fourteen mem- 
bers of the association, for the submission of a proposed 
change in the bylaws, whereby a change in the inspec- 
tion rules would be made possible by a majority vote 
of the members in attendance at any annual meeting, 
instead of by a two-thirds vote as now required. This 
petition precipitated a discussion which took up the 
major part of the afternoon session. 

Sundry speakers appeared against the proposition 
who stated that they would be in favor of it at any 
other time, or provided it be made not applicable to 
the vote to be taken at the present meeting on the 
change in the inspection rules. It was pointed out in 
answer to this objection that a similar objection would 
arise at any future time to the proposition if it so 
happened that at the same time any change in inspec- 
tion rules was pending and such change of one sort or 
another had to be made at practically every meeting. 

A motion was made by Gardner I. Jones to lay the 
proposition on the table until after the vote had been 
taken on the proposed change in the inspection rules, 
but when finally voted upon, after some discussion had 


been allowed by the chair (which, from a strictly par- 
liamentary standpoint, was out of order and was so 
recognized), the motion to lay the matter on the table 
was lost. During the discussion of the original motion 
the statement was made that at a vote at a meeting of 
the board of managers fourteen were in favor of the 
change, seven against it and two present refrained 
from voting. When the final motion came to vote, after 
considerable rather heated but entirely goodnatured 
discussion, the vote was 114 in favor of the change and 
101 against. As a two-thirds vote is required to effect 
a change in tlre bylaws, the proposal was lost. 


Report of Inspection Rules Committee 


The report of the committee on grades was then 
called for and was presented by Chairman McClure. 
He read a report of the committee as follows: 


In considering the subject of inspection rules, certain fun- 
damentals must be kept steadily in mind. Inspection rules 
do not lead trade into new channels; they follow and in a 
sense standardize merchandising methods by describing and 
defining accurately grade-values which have developed and 
have been recognized in the customs of the trade. Thus a 
buyer and shipper, tho separated by a great distance, may 
arrive at an immediate understanding of the standard of 
grade-value and leave only the price to be agreed upon. 

Again: Inspection rules do not put value into lumber, but 
can only describe the value which is contained in the lumber. 
Just to the extent that rules describe uniform grade-values 
which meet the needs of our customers do they enable us to 
realize more uniform prices for our product. Thus do in- 
spection rules become a leading factor in good merchandising. 

It might be well to recall that the time was when even the 
necessity for inspection rules was a much-argued question. 
Now that necessity is freely admitted, this association stands 
as a concrete expression of that necessity. We should bear in 
mind, therefore, that the necessity for a standard of inspec- 
tion is of far greater importance than the rules themselves. 
If the rules honestly and fairly attempt to describe the grade- 
values aceepted by the trade, slight imperfections in the 
rules themselves may be overlooked for a time, and corrected 
afterward as the defects become apparent. Changes in the 
customs of the trade and changes in manufacturing condi- 
tions sometimes make necessary certain changes in the rules, 





G. E. BREECE, OF CHARLESTON, W. VA.; 
Who Made the Liberty Bond Motion 


so that our inspection rules are continually in a state of 
evolution altho they are founded upon principles which are 
themselves unchangeable. Stability in our grading rules is 
desirable in the sense that the rules should not be changed 
to conform to every passing fluctuation of the trade, but there 
is a vast difference between stability and inertia. If rules are 
never changed to meet the greater tides of trade, they will 
be overwhelmed and rendered dead and useless by the very 
tides they attempt to resist. No material changes have been 
made in our rules for a period of four years. 

The report of our committee has been in your hands for 
more than thirty days, and doubtless has received your care- 
ful thought and study. Our report speaks for itself. These 
recommendations represent the unanimous judgment of the 
members of the committee, and furthermore represent a great 
amount of time, study, thought and effort. These men, who 
may be said fairly to represent every branch and every section 
of the hardwood trade, have come together on the ground of 
mutual helpfulness and coéperation, have dropped selfish and 
sectional interests, and have approached this work in a broad 
and generous spirit. The fact that all differences among our 
committee members were harmonized leads us to feel that the 
result of our work will be acceptable to you. Since our 
report was completed our nation has been drawn into the 
great world-conflict, and we are living daily amid events of 
such tremendous importance to the future of the race, to 
humanity and civilization that the mere discussion of inspec- 
tion rules, a matter which otherwise might be considered of 
vital importance to our business, seems to sink into insig- 
nificance by comparison. 

Our committee has made an earnest effort to recommend 
only such changes in the rules as will conform to changed 
conditions in the trade, and such additions to the rules as are 
made necessary by new demands for our inspection service. 

The changes recommended are few. Your interest will be 
directed principally to the proposed rule for selects. On 
account of the wide spread of values between our present 
grades of firsts and seconds and No. 1 common, a strong 
demand has arisen for an intermediate grade. We have rec- 
ommended a grade of selects describing boards which will 
grade not below seconds on the best face, and not below 
No. 1 common on the reverse side, and admitting into the 
grade other boards of equal value. We believe the rule we 
have recommended is a practical and workable rule and tliat 
all practical inspectors will agree that this is just their idea 
of what a grade of selects should be. 

The proposed rule for wagon box boards is a practical rule 
which meets all the requirements of the wagon manufacturers, 
and at the same time produces a larger percentage of box 
boards from the log run product. Thus is brought about a 
condition of mutual advantage to the wagon maker and the 
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lumberman, since the percentage of box boards produced 
under the present rule has been so small as to run the prices 
up to very high figures. 

Under the head of additions to the rules, the most im- 
portant feature is the recommendation of an entirely new 
and independent set of inspection rules for cypress.. A great 
deal of time and thought was put into the construction of 
these rules, especially by those members of our committee 
manufacturing and interested in cypress. Demands from the 
membership of the association interested in cypress urged 
upon us the necessity for the adoption of cypress rules in- 
dependent of any other association, and in constructing the 
proposed rules your committee has endeavored to follow as 
much as possible the general plans and principles upon which 
our rules in their entirety are based, and at the same time 
describe the grade-values adaptable to a large proportion of 
the cypress consuming trade. We believe that the proposed 
rules will appeal to and have the support of a majority of 
the cypress trade. 

The proposed rules for bending oak describe accurately the 
special requirements of this class of trade and represent a 
growing factor in the hardwood business. 

The proposed rules for oak construction material are prac- 
tically copied from the Master Car Builders’ specifications, 
which are the recognized standards for this class of ma- 
terial. Our association has many demands for inspection 
service on this material and we therefore earnestly recom- 
mend that these rules be adopted as part of our regular rules. 

Under special inspection we recommend the rules for “No. 
1 common face” and ‘No. 2 common face” which are the 
same as our present rules for Nos. 1 and 2 common except that 
the ‘‘face’’ grades are inspected from the best face of the 
board. These special grades are used to advantage in certain 
lines of trade and the adoption of these proposed rules under 
“special inspection” will enable those of us who care to make 
these grades to ship them on legalized rules, and in case of 
necessity obtain National inspection certificates for them, 
without attempting to standardize these grades. The same 
remark applies to the recommendations for ‘‘No. 2 common 
clear cutting” and “No. 2 common sound cutting” grades. 

The slight additions recommended in mahogany rules are 
self-explanatory. 

In the proposed rules for No. 2 wagon stock we have at- 
tempted to describe clearly the class of material which is 
now rejected from No. 1 wagon stock under our present rules, 
but which can be used to advantage -by the wagon makers 
for lower grade wagons and vehicles. We believe the pro- 
posed rules are practical and that if adopted they will prove 
acceptable to a large majority of the wagon trade. 

The volume of dressed hardwoods shipped by our members 
is gradually increasing, and doubtless will continue to in- 
crease in the future. The necessity for a general rule to cover 
dressed stock in all hardwoods is therefore apparent, and we 
believe the rule which we propose will be found practical, 
workable and fitted to the requirements of the trade. 

In closing, allow me to express publicly, as chairman of 
the committee, my appreciation for the loyalty, the enthusiasm 


and the earnest efforts of the members of the committee in 
solving the many problems which were presented for con- 
sideration. 

Following the reading of this report, Chairman Me- 
Clure moved that the report be'discussed at the present 
session, item by item, but that any final action upon any 
part of the rules be deferred until the Friday morning 
session. This motion carried. 

The rule covering the new grade of selects was then 
read and its discussion occupied the remaining hour of 
the session from 4 until 5 o’clock. This discussion did 
not develop any pronounced opposition to the rule, but 
was chiefly devoted to questions and criticisms relating 
to the construction of the language rather than to the 
intent of the rule itself. 

During the discussion there was an inquiry by W. H. 
Russe as to what the relative value would be of the 
various grades as affected by the interpolation of the 
new grade of selects, which, he remarked, was composed 
of the boards raised from the grade of No. 1 common 
and in one instance, at least, included boards which 
under the present rules would go into No. 2 common, 
referring to the boards which have one clear face. 

Chairman McClure of the committee replied that it 
was concerned with definitions of quality in lumber 
and not with questions of price. The rules do not es- 
tablish a new grade but merely recognize as official a 
grade which in practice had been manufactured to a 
considerable extent in the past and had already become 
to that extent a custom of the trade. Further inquiry 
along this line brought out the fact that there appeared 
to have been no actual mill test of the new grades. 

The discussion on the grade of selects was still going 
strong when C. H. Barnaby at three minutes to 5 0’clock 
arose and ealled attention to the fact that the hotel 
management must have the room at five o’clock. Ad- 
journment for further discussion of the rules was then 
taken until the Friday morning session. 


BANQUET A SUCCESS 


In the evening the members forgot business cares 
and tribulations, and banqueted in the Louis XVI 
Room of the hotel. The banquet, which was tendered 
by the association to its members and invited guests, 
was largely attended, about 600 being present, and as 
usual with the banquets of the association, the menu 
was elaborate. An innovation this year—the serving 
of liquor being dispensed with—met with distinct ap- 
proval. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from Page 55) 


to be hoped that local trade organizations will make active 
local campaigns still further to carry on this work of high 
importance at this time. The codperation of the local trade 
organizations and the enlisting of the enthusiastic spirit of 
their members, users of freight cars, can do much to alleviate 
the situation and release many thousands of freight cars that 
are now needed as they never were before.” 





DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—In No. 8247—Cadillac Lum- 
ber Exchange vs. Ann Arbor Railway Co. et al.—-the com- 
mission finds that the rates applied on twenty carloads of 
hardwood flooring shipped from Cadillac, Mich., to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, by Cobbs & Mitchell, a member of the exchange, 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 69 cents 
per 100 pounds, the rate which defendants admit should have 
been applied for the portion of the haul west of Milwaukee. 
Reparation will be awarded upon the submission of a prop- 
erly verified statement of the exact amount involved. 

The commission has handed down a decision in I. & 8S. 
No, 984—Lake and Rail Rate Cancellations (No. 83)—in which 
it holds that a carrier operating exclusively in Canada can 
not be required to maintain joint arrangements with domestic 
carriers for the transportation of traffic from and to points 
in the United States. Accordingly, an order of suspension 
directed against a schedule filed by the Grand Trunk Railway 
system cancelling joint rates with the Northwestern Steam- 
ship Co. and eastern trunk lines on traffic from Lake Superior 
ports is vacated. 


ANNOUNCES ASSIGNMENTS FOR HEARING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced the following assignment for 
hearing: 

No. 9559—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. Co. et al——At Washington, July 2, before Examiner 
Spethman. 

No. 9455—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway Co.—At San Antonio, July 21, 
before Examiner J. E. Smith. 

I. & S. No. 1060—Tidewater Demurrage—At Philadelphia, 
July 2, before Examiner Hillyer. 

Nos. 9598 and 9599—Harle Cooperage Co. vs. St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co, et al—At St. Louis, 
July 9, before Examiner Hagerty. 








PILES FIFTY-SIX EXHIBITS WITH COMMISSION 


New Orvrans, La., June 12.—<Assistant Secretary A. G. T. 
Moore of the Southern Pine Association returned last week 
from Washington, where he represented the association at 
the advanced rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Moore filed with the commission fifty-six 
exhibits, showing that lumber is bearing more than its fair 
proportion of transportation costs. Because of the volume 
of his exhibits, representatives of the carriers asked for time 
to examine and analyze them carefully before making reply, 
and it is probable that they will be dealt with in the carriers’ 
rebuttal testimony. 

The Southern Pine Association's attitude with respect to 
rate advances ts, as has been set forth before, one of benevo- 
lent neutrality. It asks only that there shall be no disturb- 
ance of relationships and markets and that in the event 
advances are granted the tariffs be suspended until Sept. 1. 
It is pointed out in this connection that the industry has 
suffered seriously for months from lack of cars and the 
postponement is urged in order to give the manufacturers 
opportunity to ship the lumber for which it took contracts 
before the price advances were asked. 


ALLEGE RATES TO KANSAS ARE TOO HIGH 

SPOKANE, WASH., June 11.—Hearings on complaint of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association against the Great 
Northern, Rock Island and Burlington roads were held here 
recently before Interstate Commerce Commission, Examiner 
G. T. Bell. The association alleged that the rate on timber 
products to Kansas points is too high. 

The rate to Pitman, Kan., in this instance was 53% cents 
per 100 pounds. The petitioners ask a rate of 47 cents, 
which is the usual rate to Missouri river points. If a favor- 
able rate is made it is said the business of Inland Empire 
mills could be considerably increased. 

The Great Northern’s defense in this case was that it 
made this rate to Kansas to meet the traffic from California. 
The point was raised that if this was true then the same 
rate should be made to Oklahoma and Colorado. The ship- 
ment on which this complaint was brought consisted of box 
shooks. 

Three other cases were called, but no appearance was 
made. Two involve complaint by the Springston Lumber 
Co. on rates on the Wallace branch of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co., and also on the Great Northern 
to points in Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota. The 
third case involves the rate on poles from Bayview, Idaho, 
to Milbank, S. D. It was brought by W. G. Chaney. 





ORDERS PAYMENT OF REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order directing the payment of 
$1,703.08 reparation to members of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association on certain specified shipments of 
hardwood lumber from Michigan points to Pacific coast des- 
tinations. Legal interest runs on some of these overcharges 
from November, 1909. Other shipments moved in 1910, 1911 
and 1912. The Santa Fe, Burlington and a long list of other 
railroads are named as defendants in the proceedMg, which 
was docketed as No. 2713. 

The overcharges will be paid on or before July 16 to the 
Anderson Lumber Co., Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.), Cummer- 
Diggins Co., Thomas Porran, Mitchell Bros., Strable Manu- 
facturing Co., W. E. Phillips Co., W. D. Young & Co., and 
Briggs & Cooper Co. (Ltd.) 





A NOVEL LOCOMOTIVE EXHIBIT 


An entertaining and instructive exhibit at the Hotel Sher- 
man this week during the annual meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association was a miniature locomotive 
of the Heisler Locomotive Works of Erie, Pa. The miniature 
engine was a working model of the 53-ton engine, propor- 
tioned to one-tenth the actual size. This type of locomotive 
is used for hauling heavy loads up steep grades, around sharp 
curves and over uneven tracks, such as are encountered in 
logging operations. The model is made of aluminum, is driven 
by an electric motor in the platform upon which the engine 
rests, and its cost was $2,500. Many a lumberman who 
looked the miniature engine over would gasp, “My, how I 
would like to take that back home for my boy.” @G. L. Swabb, 
of Erie, secretary and treasurer of the Heisler Locomotive 
Works, who was here during the convention, said he would 
like to give every lumberman present who had a son one of 
the engines for the boy at home, but the present high cost of 
even miniature locomotives would force him to forego the 
pleasure. F. L. Swabb, his son, was also here and had charge 
of the exhibit. 

The man that recently bought a quantity of 2-cent stamps 
in an attempt to beat the Government in the proposed in- 
crease in first class postage from two to three cents was 
some figurer. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
« Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ness. He never wrote any wise 


sayings about us 

R d Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book [ea collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the Jumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbora St., Chicago 
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Help Your Farmers 
Stretch Crops 


thisyear by show- ‘ 
ing them how 
grinding forage, 
corn andcobsfor 
stock food; and 
oats, rye and 
cornmeal for 
family use ina 


Monarch Feed Mill 


will conserve their resources. Many lumbermen do 
this grinding on shares for the purpose of getting 
farmers into their yards—and occasionally they sell 
a mill outright and make a good profit as our agent. 







Meal 
and 


Why don’t youtry it? Ask for Catalog. 


P.O. Box 461, ° 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. PA. 














PACIFIC COAST 





A Lot of 


Eastern 
Dealers 


have filled that void left 


by the exhaustion of 
White Pine Siding and 


White 


with 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


and are making good profits 
in addition to holding their old 
trade and attracting new. 


Cedar Shingles 


You can do the same with our 
Siding and Shingles. Try ’em. 


MIXED CARS ONLY. 


Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co. 


EVERETT, 
WASH. 














Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 6 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
aper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 
10 pages and when closed is 444 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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‘‘ANKORTITE’’ PROVES AN ECONOMICAL 
PAINT SUBSTITUTE 


Cost of manufacture, labor and supplies have gone up so 
rapidly during the last year that many sawmill owners as 
well as retail lumbermen hesitate about giving the buildings 
a much needed coat of paint. Such people need hesitate 
no longer, for the Saginaw Graphite Co., of Saginaw, Mich., 
is placing on the market “Ankortite,’’ which acts just as 
one is led to believe from the name. It does not cost as 
much as paint, but it is upon its wearing and appearance 
that the company lays greatest emphasis. President and 
General Manager E. C. Ewen of the company says ‘‘ Ankor- 
tite’ is an economical substitute for paint and equal to any 
paint in its spread, wear and looks.” 
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OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING AN AID TO 
LUMBERMEN 


There certainly has been great progress in manufacturing 
and invention in recent years. Just look at the growth of the 
automobile industry, the development of the airplane and last 
but not least oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. Nothing has 
done more to speed up and revolutionize old practices in metal 
working than this oxy-acetylene process. Just an example to 
illustrate this. Not very many years ago a lumber company 
erected an extremely up to date band mill in the West and as 
the mill cost a good deal of money the backers were anxious 
to keep the saws running all of the time. Things went very 
well until one day a part of one of the steam niggers broke. 
There was not an extra part at the mill and upon using the 
telephone it was found that it would take over a week to 
get one from the nearest center of supplies. It was therefore 
decided to try to weld the broken nigger and all of the mill 
crew went down to the machine shop to see the fun. And 
there sure was some fun. The blacksmith—and he was a 
good blacksmith as blacksmiths go in that section of the 
country—worked and worked and heated and reheated the 
broken part and tried to weld with and without welding com- 
pounds, but the weld could not be made to stick. Sure the 
mill crew enjoyed it all and sat around offering advice very 
willingly, especially as the company was paying for their 
time. To make a long story short the nigger finally. was 
welded along towards the shank of the afternoon of the next 
day and so the crew finally got back to work. 

Upon a recent visit to that plant the writer saw a funny 
looking apparatus on a two-wheeled truck standing in a corner 
of the machine shop. And it just so happened that during 
the visit the nigger broke again. They brought the pieces 
right down into the machine shop, wheeled out the funny 
looking apparatus from the corner and set to work. That 
apparatus was nothing more nor less than an Imperial oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting outfit manufactured by the Im- 
perial Brass Manufacturing Co., of Chicago. There was no 
time for any remarks on welding by the onlookers for that 
outfit did the work in jig time. In this one case the company 
saved practically the price of the outfit. 

There are dozens of places around a sawmill and in the 
woods operations of a lumber company where one of these 


welding machines manufactured by the Imperial Brass Manu- 
facturing Co. will be of the very greatest use. Just think of 
the load of worry that is taken off the shoulders of the 
superintendent to know that it is always possible to weld a 
broken metal part in a short time. The Imperial machines 
will weld iron, steel, brass, bronze or aluminum perfectly 
without hammering or compression and in a very short time. 
Then, too, cutting of wrought iron or steel is a very rapid 
and economical operation with one of these outfits. Another 
very good thing about them is that they are light and port- 
able and therefore can be moved any place needed. The 
company also maintains an engineering service department 
for the benefit of customers and every aid will be given firms 
that want to install such equipment. Catalog No. 135 gives 
some very interesting facts regarding oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting and will be sent upon request. 





TO MOVE NEW YORK OFFICES ON TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The New York offices of the General Electric Co. will be 
moved June 16 from 30 Church Street to the Equitable Build- 
ing, 120 Broadway, where the entire twentieth floor of the 
building has been specially arranged and furnished for the 
General Electric Co. For nine years the New York offices 
have been at 30 Church Street, where the company located 
its offices when it outgrew the Edison Building at 44 Broad 
Street. This building was originally built for the Edison 
General Electric: Co., which, in 1892, was combined with the 
Thomson-Houston Electric Co. to form the General Electric 
Co. In the quarter Century since the General Electric Co. 
was formed its business has increased from about $10,000,000 
in gross sales the first year of its organization to gross orders 
of $167,169,000 during the twenty-fifth year and its sales 
offices naturally have increased in number and importance. 
The company’s offices in New York are the largest and most 
important among its district offices. 
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FILE MANUFACTURER IN PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN 


The Rice Leaders of the World Association, of which the 
Nicholson File Co., of Providence, R. I., is a member, is 
erecting a very large electric display overlooking Times 
Square in New York City. It is said to be the most wonder- 
ful display in the world, producing electrical effects in a 
manner and on a scale never before accomplished. The 
Nicholson File Co. is a member of the association and con- 
siderable space will be devoted to presenting the merits, 
the strength and the worth of Nicholson files. A distin- 
guishing feature of the display will be a large reproduction 
of the association emblem, which is composed of beautiful 
symbols representing honor, quality, strength and service 
which constitute the qualifications of membership. The 
names of the members will then appear on the display in 
brilliantly illuminated letters with individual announcements 
and messages, interspersed in a unique and effective manner 
with general publicity announcements designed to stimulate 
high business standards. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 12.—Memphis apparently has lost out in the move- 
ment for securing one of the army cantonments to be estab- 
lished by the War Department in the southeastern division, 
but it is announced from Washington that this city has an 
excellent chance to secure one of the national guard canton- 
ments and business interests of Memphis, including the 
lumbermen and particularly those engaged in the handling 
of building supplies of all kinds, are now bending every effort 
to land this. 

The Mississippi River at Memphis is slowly rising and it is 
officially predicted that a stage of 32 feet will be seen at 
Memphis by the end of the current week. This will not, 
however, interfere appreciably with the lumber industry. 
The only area that will be overflowed will be that lying be- 
tween the levees and the banks of the river, and it is not 
expected that even the work of cutting and hauling logs 
will be interfered with by the promised stage at Memphis. 

The car situation at Memphis shows no appreciable change. 
There are not enough cars for the hauling of logs to the 
mills or for taking care of the output of the latter, but con- 
ditions are substantially better than a short, time ago and 
lumber interests are not overlooking any opportunity of 
bringing about a further change for the better because more 
cars are apsolutely essential to full manufacturing opera- 
tions and also to prompt deliveries of output. 

Col. S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
of this city, has become so interested in the children of France 
orphaned by the war that he has pledged his services to the 
local branch of the Fatherless Children of France Society in 
securing 100 lumbermen in Memphis and the Memphis terri- 
tory to provide for the upkeep and support of 100 of these 
children. Col. Anderson will carry on a warm campaign 
until a number of these youngsters have been provided for. 
It costs an average of $36 a year for each child. 

R. C. Stimson, secretary of the Stimson Veneer & Lumber 
Co., North Memphis, is getting along as well as could be ex- 
pected, according to his physician. His leg, in addition to 
being broken when his horse fell on him during Registration 
Day parade here, was badly crushed, and it will be probably 
two or three weeks before he is able to leave his bed. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


June 12.—Save for a slight improvement in the car situa- 
tion but little change has been noticeable during the last week 
in local hardwood conditions. While operators -have had 
more cars at their disposal than was the case ten days ago, 
the supply continues to be inadequate and a number of can- 
celations have resulted therefrom. The lessening of the ten- 
sion in transportation facilities has been felt more in ship- 
ments moving from this market than in securing stocks at 
mill centers, where the car paralysis continues unabated. 

Demand for thick ash and thick oak continues a ruling 
factor in the local market with the yard supply totally in- 
adequate to meet the existing demand. Walnut has also 
felt considerable stimulus as a material for airplane pro- 
pellers since it has been found that while this stock is highly 
expensive for war munition purposes .its resisting qualities 
minimize danger from wreckage. , 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


June 12.—Following a stronger call last week for hardwood 
and all classes of lumber from the building trades, it may be 
said that deliveries now are about equally divided between the 
consuming plants and retail yards. There seems to be grow- 
ing optimism among retailers, who believe that the building 
demand in Indianapolis, which suffered a slump a month ago, 
will be revived, and as a result there is a strong movement 
to upbuild retail stocks. 

Consuming plants in many cases report that orders are not 
as numerous as they were a few weeks ago, but the plants are 
practically all being operated to capacity in filling old orders 
that are on the books. Hardwood manufacturers in this 
territory are watching closely to ascertain what Government 
demands may develop in the way of opening up new markets. 
As yet the war plans of the Government have brought little 
increase of business to Indiana mills. 

The demand for yellow pine continues unusually strong, 
and stocks have been depleted by the urgent calls for dimen- 
sion stock for army uses. Buying is active as the trade gen- 
erally feels that the surplus stocks on hand are much lower 
than future needs will require. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 12.—Because of the high price of building supplies 
several large building projects in Columbus have been post- 
poned, for the time being at least. The building report for 
May shows that 245 permits were issued with a valuation of 

500,310 as compared with 368 permits and a valuation of 
$1,030,550 in May, 1916. For the first five months of the 
year the department issued 1,038 permits having a valuation 
of $1,964,220, as compared with 1,393 permits and a valua- 
tion of $3,604,065 for the corresponding period in 1916. 

The lumber trade in central Ohio territory is holding up 
fairly well. While there is not so much future buying as 
formerly, orders for immediate delivery are good and in- 
quiries are numerous. The tone of the market is generally 
satisfactory and prospects are considered rather bright. Yel- 
low pine is rather quiet. Extra high prices have caused a lull 
in buying, as dealers are loath to buy for any extent in the 
future at present high levels. Shipments from the yellow 
pine mills are better as the car supply shows remarkable 
improvement. Quotations on all items are generally well 
maintained at former levels. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for hardwoods both from manufacturing plants 
and retailers. 

Manufacturers of mill work and doors and sash have a 
fairly busy season. Prices are firm and all recent advances 
are maintained. Factories in all localities are busy. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 12.—Louisville lumbermen, especially those handling 
pine, cypress and poplar building material, are jubilant con- 
cerning the announcement from Washington yesterday that 
Louisville has been selected for one of the military mobiliza- 
tion camps or cantonments. It is estimated that nearly 
$6,000,000 will be spent by the Government in preparing the 
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camp to take care of about 35,000 men from Indiana and 
Kentucky, and the city and county will spend about $200,000 
in extending service lines of one kind or another to the 
2,000-acre site a few miles south of the city. It is further 
estimated that the Government will spend about $1,500,000 
for food supplies, clothing, salaries etc., after the camp is 
running, and this is bound to bring a good deal of prosperity 
to the city, which will affect the lumberman. 

Agricultural lines are expected to take a large quantity of 
cheap or low grade lumber this year in order to pack and 
ship the big crops of vegetables. A number of the local box 
factories are now busy cutting material for cabbage crates, 
which are being delivered to the truckers in knock down 
form to pack what promises to be the largest cabbage crop 
in the history of the county. A humber of the slack barrel 
manufacturers are also getting busy on preparing barrels for 
shipping the early onion and potato crop which will be ready 
for the market about July 5. : 

Charles J. Daugherty, of Washington, representing the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
is on a trip to the inland shipyards which build wooden hulls 
for river steamers, and which may be able to build light 
draft wooden hulls for ocean-going steamers. Last week Mr. 
Daugherty visited the shipyards at Paducah, Ky., and held 
conferences with the industrial committee of the board of 
trade, lumbermen, Captain Williams, of the marine ways; 
Russel Lord, of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., and representatives 
of the West Kentucky Coal Co., which operates a large barge 
building plant. It is proposed to build only the hulls at the 
inland plants and equip them later at gulf ports. Armed with 
blueprints Mr. Daugherty will also visit the plants at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., Mounds, Ill., and other points. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


June 11.—A June rise which is threatening damage to 
growing or half planted crops and timber cuttings in the 
lowlands along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers both north 
and south of here is sweeping down both streams, the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. Heavy local rains have prompted the 
local weather bureau and river observer to forecast a stage 
of 43 feet on the Cairo gage and it is expected that the crest 
will reach at least 45 feet, flood stage. More than this would 
cause the inundation of thousands of acres of corn land. The 
heavy rains of the last few days, particularly last night, 
caused the total or partial suspension of logging operations 
in the swamp districts of Missouri and Arkansas, which had 
just dried sufficiently to permit cutting under satisfactory 
conditions. 

Indications are increasing that large lumber shippers from 
the mills to distributing points are taking advantage of the 
rivers in view of the car shortage. Last week several mil- 
lion feet passed here on barges en route to Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

A potash experimental plant has been established here for 
the extraction of potash from wood ashes. R. W. Freark and 
Rk. M. Kamm, graduated from the University of Illinois last 
June, have leased the old Nordman mill plant and set up 
forty tubs, which they are using in the process. The experi- 
ment is yet to be concluded and the success will depend on 
the securing of wood ashes. Factories with burners can 
furnish ashes to the new concern. Ashes are being secured 
from several plants at Mound City also. The new concern 
is called the Illinois Potash Co. 

A general freight rate increase of 15 percent would no 
destroy the socalled Cairo combination, according to U. S. 
Musick, manager and secretary of the Louisiana Lumber Co., 
who declared he wished to correct’ the erroneous impression 
which originated at a meeting of representaives of three 
railroads and shippers at the Cairo Association of Commerce 


i ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 12.—St. Louis lumber dealers report a few more 
offerings, some of the manufacturing concerns having re- 
entered the market as a result of the temporary relief from 
the car shortage. This is having the effect of bringing 
conditions around to normal. So far there has been no 
change in prices. Retail dealers are quite active, but the 
city trade is only normal for this time of year, the period of 
midsummer dullness setting in. 

Frank A. Satterwhite, of the Gideon Anderson Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., who has just returned from a trip to the 
company’s hardwood mill at Gideon, Mo., reports that ex- 
cessive rains have interfered sePiously with logging opera- 
tions and that there has been great difficulty in getting 
enough logs to keep the mills in operation. He also says 
that the labor situation is becoming more and more acute, 
because men are leaving the mills to resume work in the 
fields. 

The Julius Seidel Lumber Co. has just completed the de- 
livery of 1,500,000 feet of general yard stock for the con- 
struction of ninety-three buildings for the Government at 
Jefferson Barracks. The lumber delivery was completed four 
weeks after the contract was let. 

Robert W. Fullerton, secretary of the Fullerton-Stewart 
Lumber Co. and well known in the trade, has answered the 
call to the colors and has been named captain of Co. I, of 
the Fifth Missouri regiment, which is now being recruited. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 
and Snark of the Universe of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, and his family depart next week for Estes Park, 
Colo., for a three weeks’ vacation. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Co. has obtained control of 
the output of the Wyatt Lumber Co., of Ruston, La., which 
has a monthly. capacity of 1,500,000 feet of shortleaf yellow 
pine. This latest acquisition gives the Consolidated the con- 
trol of the output of eight mills with a total annual produc- 
tion of 200,000,000 feet. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


June 13.—Lumber business in the Saginaw Valley shows 
no sign of abatement on account of the war or other handi- 
caps. With industry going at full speed, the demand for 
skilled and unskilled labor steadily increasing, and the out- 
look promising, there is a growing need for material of all 
kinds, particularly lumber. There is considerable building, 
altho prices are high, and the lumbermen have little time 
for rest during business hours. The prices remain firm and 
the prospects good. 

In Bay City the building permits issued last week called 
for expenditures of $260,000. In Saginaw there is also 
considerable building, and the outlook is excellent for addi- 
tions to the industries. Full use is being made of navigation 
to bring in lumber and among the recent importations are 
402,780 feet on the steamer Langell Boys and 430,047 feet 
of lumber and 320,000 pieces of lath on the schooner Fillmore, 
both from Cutler, Ont. 

That both Saginaw and Bay City are prosperous as well 
as patriotic is indicated by the fact that in both cities the 
full allotment of the Liberty Loan was oversubscribed. In 
Saginaw the proportion was $2,000,842 and in Bay City 
$1,300,000. Well known lumber concerns were among these 


patriots by whom thousands of dollars were subscribed, and 
lumbermen took a prominent part in promoting the successful 


movement, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
June 12.—The lumber market in Wisconsin continues 
“bullish,” for from present indications everything in the 


wood and wood products divisions of industry will go still 
higher in price. Commercial woods, especially, such as yellow 
pine, spruce, hemlock, oak etc., are considered good, reason- 
able purchases at the present time and buyers in general are 
being urged to negotiate in the face of a climbing market. 

Building figures hold up well and contracts in the construc- 
tion world, coupled with the prosperity of manufacturing, 
are making heavy demands on the lumber supplies. During 
the week closing June 9 eighty-eight permits were issued in 
Milwaukee by the building inspector, totaling $171,343, as 
compared with ninety-three issued the same week in 1916, 
but aggregating only $152,545. There was a slight accelera- 
tion in house building operations and lumbermen see a con- 
tinued development of good building business. 

Fuel wood and building lumber recently clashed in Wis- 
consin when several newspapers accused the railroad com- 
panies of giving lumber shipments preference over fuel wood 
ready to be shipped to Milwaukee to avert a bread famine, 
imminent at the time because of a lack of fuel. The State 
Council of. Defense was appealed to. One baker testified that 
the man in charge of his source of supply of fuel wood in the 
northern Wisconsin forests has 350 cords all ready to ship 
to Milwaukee, but is unable to do so because of non-accept- 
ance on the part of the carrier. 

The Stevens Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., which re- 
cently lost its mill by fire, will be offered aid by the common 
council thru a committee consisting of the mayor, the city 
attorney and three aldermen, who will confer with officials 
of the Stevens company on matters pertaining to the re- 
establishment of the plant. The municipal council has been 
asked to donate $15,000 toward putting the company back 
into operating condition. The Mason-Donaldson Co., too, 
is being considered in the matter, for it has been depending 
on the Stevens company for its sawed log supply. 


NOTES FROM SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 11.—With the exception of yard stock, there is ap- 
parently no let-up in the demand for yellow pine and the 
market generally is in good shape. Prices are holding their 
strength and no indications of declines are reported. Méill- 
men do not apparently expect any such change, as a rule. 

There has been a decrease in the yard stock trade, but, as 
a prominent sales manager explained, this is nothing out of 
the ordinary. In fact, it is to be looked for at the beginning 
of the summer period. One noticeable feature of the present 
change, however, is that the decline is by no means as exten- 
sive as is ordinarily the case. The call for other items is 
still strong, and demand for timbers is unusually so. The 
yard stock change is not enough to hurt the market. 

The coming of the Government’s big orders is expected to 
add much stimulation to the demand as well as to increase 
the mill operations. The bulk of these orders has not come 
yet, but big placings are expected any day and the millmen 
are ready to take care of the business. 

There has been some improvement in the car situation, but 
still there is a severe lack of equipment at many mills, and 
the millmen realize that any week may see a change for the 
worse, The heavy loading of cars and the improvement in 
handling shipments are considered reasons for the improve- 
ment. 

The labor question is giving more or less apprehension, with 
the prospect of many negro laborers being conscripted, adding 
another cause for uneasiness. It is believed, however, that 
many of the negroes will be left in the mills, owing to the 
necessity of filling Government orders. 








WANT TIMBER TRACT FOR SCHOOL 


Saginaw, Micu., June 13.—A matter of much interest 
to lumbermen has developed in connection with the efforts 
being made by the village of Chesaning, Saginaw County, 
to secure the proposed new State industrial school for 
boys, for the securing of the school is linked with the 
desire to preserve the only remaining tract of white pine 
timberland in the lower peninsula. 

G. M. Nason, until recently owner of a 520-acre farm, 
sold the property a short time ago to Ross & Wentworth, 
a lumber concern of Bay City, for $60,000. The Bay City 
firm planned to cut the 200 acres of white pine and oak 
on the farm, but has promised Chesaning merchants to 
delay operations for a time, and it is now hoped that the 
State will be able to come to terms with the lumbering 
concern for the purchase of the farm as the site for the 
school. An option on an adjoining 120 acres has also 
been secured so the State will be able to have an entire 
section for the new industrial home which it is desired to 
locate in a secluded locality. The matter is being brought 
to the attention of Gov. A. E. Sleeper and State officials. 





HYMENEAL 


WOODS-LYMAN.—Tom Woods, of Vredenburgh, Ala., 
an official of the Vredenburgh Sawmill Co., and Miss 
Laura Lyman, of Montevallo, Ala., were married at the 
Episcopal church in Montevallo, June 7. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. R. H. Williams, rector of the 
church. The bride was given in marriage by her father, 
Circuit Judge E. S. Lyman. The young couple will make 
their home in Vredenburgh. 





NELSON-NELSON.—Culminating a romance which had 
its inception when they became acquainted on a big ocean 
liner five years ago, while crossing the Atlantic to pay a 
visit to their old homes in Sweden, Noah Nelson, who is 
in the lumber business in Tacoma, Wash., and Miss Frida 
A. Nelson, of Brockton, Mass., were united in marriage 
June 2. The ceremony was held at the home of the 
bride’s sister, Mrs. Andrew G. Oquist, with whom Mrs. 
Nelson has made her home. Mr. and Mrs. Nelson have 
gone to Portland, Me., on their honeymoon trip and will 
make their new home in Tacoma, Wash. 


KOESER-TANNEWITZ.—The marriage of J. M. 
Koeser, president of the Menasha-Neenah Lumber Co., 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and Miss Jennie Tannewitz, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Tannewitz, also of Oshkosh, 
took place at the home of the bride’s parents May 28. 
Mr. and Mrs. Koeser have returned from a brief honey- 
moon and will reside at 172 Waugoo Stréet, in Oshkosh. 


EASTMAN-KAMM.—Elba Eastman, of the Eastman 
Lumber Co., of Plattevile, Wis., with a branch at Rewey, 
and Miss Mary Kamm, daughter of August Kamm, of 
Rewey, were united in marriage recently. They will re- 
side in Bayley Avenue, in Platteville. 
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You Get It 


Well manufactured. Well graded. With 
lengths carefully assorted—in straight cars 
or mixed with 
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Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 
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When Wanted 


by sending orders to 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


BRANCH: 
822 Tacoma Bldg. 
706 Lumber Exch., Ss 
aneie, aan TACOMA, WASH. 
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REDWOOD 


The next time you want a few items in yard 
stock or factory lumber send your orders to our 
or warehouse. Buy Redwood right by buy- 
ing o 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 
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Granite Falls, 
Washington. 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 
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Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Milis on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’? Shingles 
Cedar 


Bevel Siding. 
Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 
2 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a2mooRe, Representative. 


2 Exch Bldg. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: -’4’ Owens, Representati 


*M.T. OWENS, Representative. 


















California” 7 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 





r 
| Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 





W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 














ANUFACTURERS 
IVE AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 











Flooring, 
FIRS CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO |] WALLACE-BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. Waele ti 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 























[NDEX- ALENA 


Lumber Company 
A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 

| MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles | 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ed CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
accountant and factory costs specialist. 


$12.50, postpaid. 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


June 11.—Altho the demand and orders booked by the 
mills in this section show quite a falling off this does not 
cause any uneasiness among the mill men as it is believed 
to be only a temporary condition. There has been a number 
of wholesalers, commission men and line yard men in this 
territory during the last week, which always is a fore- 
runner to increased buying in the near future. Notwith- 
standing the falling off in orders and demand, prices on al- 
most all items are firm, and in some cases show a very good 
increase. It is thought that the slight decline in prices on 
some items is nothing more than a readjustment of the mar- 
ket, as some items are out of line with the others. 

The car supply becomes better each week, with most mills 
receiving a greater number of cars during the last week than 
for many weeks previous. Those that suffer from the car 
shortage at this time are those mills that are situated on one 
line, while those having several lines to draw from receive 
about 60 to 75 percent of normal supply. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is active in supplying cars to the mills that have 
orders booked for the different cantonments, and most that 
are shipping that class of stock report that they have no 
transportation troubles. Train after train of empty cars is 
passing thru Alexandria, assigned to the mills that are get- 
ting out Government requirements. 

The railroads still place many orders for all classes and 
sizes of stock from 1-inch up to heavy construction bridge 
timbers. One of the trunk lines has*just placed orders for 
southern pine lumber which will aggregate many million feet, 
and other railroads are reported to be ready to submit large 
schedules. Stringers continue in heavy movement, and prices 
on all lengths are very satisfactory. Twenty-eight foot 
lengths have the best call, and shorter lengths, such as 14-, 
16- and 24-foot, are in fair demand. Ninety percent rough 
heart is the grade that figures most, and an occasional order 
is received calling for No. 1 square E&S. Caps also show 
up very well in the movement, and prices hold steady at for- 
mer prices. Twelve x 14-inch, 12-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14- 
foot, are the sizes leading in demand, both No. 1 square E&S 
and rough heart being called for very often. 

Sills do not move in such large volume as for several weeks 
previous, but the prices on all lengths nevertheless show a 
slight increase. Thirty-six- and 40-foot. sills are in greater 
call than the other lengths, with No. 1 S4S and heart 84S 
leading in volume. An occasional order is booked calling for 
50-foot lengths. Ties showed quite a. falling off last week, 
but prices are about the same as before. Six x 8-inch led 
in demand, with the other sizes being called for only now and 
then. Switch ties move fairly well and prices are advancing 
constantly. Hewn ties are still very much in demand, and 
prices on all sizes show up better each week. Smaller tim- 
bers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch, are all moving in larger 
volume than are the larger sizes. Number 1 surfaced and 
rough heart are the grades most sought. The call for other 
workings also is very good. Large construction timbers 
showed quite a falling off in volume during the last week, 
but prices nevertheless advanced considerably. Most of this 
material is going to western States, and a large volume is 
going to eastern points. Oil rig timbers still move briskly, 
and prices hold steady. Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri con- 
sume the greatest quantities, and the Louisiana demand also 
is very good. 

Paving block stock is not moving so well as when last re- 
ported, but prices are holding steady. Silo stock, which for 
the last six months has moved slowly, shows a very notice- 
able quickening in demand, at prices that would have been im- 
possible to secure several weeks ago. The demand for this class 
of stock is expected to increase in the near future. Car mate- 
rial, especially 1x4- and 6-inch B&better siding, moves in 
larger quantities than for some time, with all lengths being 
called for very frequently. Two-inch decking also has a fair 
market with both 9- or 18-foot and 10- or 20-foot lengths 
called for. Number 2 siding, roofing and lining do not move 
as well as when last reported, but prices more than hold their 
own. 

Dimension in all grades finds an excellent market, but 
prices show a slight decline of about 50 cents. This is 
thought to be only temporary, as the stocks on hand are very 
low and badly broken. Several mills report that they have 
a smaller stock of dimension on hand now than ever before, 
and others have oversold on many items. Several large line 
yard men have been in Alexandria during the last week try- 
ing to place orders calling for 100 and 200 cars of straight 
dimension ; so from present indications prices will advance 
in the very near future. Number 3 moves in heavier volume 
than for some time, and prices show a slight increase each 
week, 

Demand for No. 1 boards has fallen off very noticeably in 
the last week, with only an occasional order calling for them, 
and very little being shipped in mixed cars. Prices, however, 
are holding about the same level as last reported. Number 
2 boards still hold their former place as to demand, and prices 
are steadily increasing. All widths and thicknesses are called 
for with regularity, 1x8- and 1x12-inch leading in movement. 
Number 3 boards are in greater demand than for some time, 
and prices are advancing accordingly. One x 12-inch is the 
market leader. There is a very large quantity of Nos. 2 and 
3 boards used by the Federal Government, which makes the 
volume very heavy. 

Plaster lath, in both Nos. 1 and 2, move in fair volume, and 
prices are very encouraging. Byrkit lath in all lengths move 
only fairly well, and prices are about the same as formerly. 
Numbers 1 and 2 fencing, in all widths and workings, could 
hardly be in better demand. One x 4- and 1x6-inch S2S 
have the best call, and the demand for 1x4-inch and 1x4-inch 
C. M. is much heavier than when last reported. Prices on all 
widths show very good advances, especially on No. 2. Num- 
ber 3 also is moving in fair volume, with prices showing a 
slight increase right along. Casing and base are a little 
quiet, but prices show up better each week. Jambs are still 
moving in only small volume, but prices here also show a 
very good advance. Molding in both sizes moves in fair 
quantity, and prices show a slight increase each week. 

Shiplap could hardly be moving in larger volume than it 
has for the last several weeks, all grades are being called for 
daily and prices strengthening each week. One x 8- and 1x10- 
inch in all grades are the sizes having the best call. Demand 
for 1x12-inch in all grades shows but little, if any, increase. 
Finish, B&better surfaced in all widths, is in very good de- 
mand, and prices are about the same as last reported. One 
and a quarter x 4- to 12-inch still leads in activity. C sur- 
faced and rough finish has a good movement, and prices have 
increased slightly. One and a half x 4- to 12-inch, in both 
grades, has the greatest call. Drop siding in all grades is 
not moving in such large volume as during the previous week, 


but prices are advancing very satisfactorily. Bd&better still 
leads in shipments, with the call for other grades also being 
very good. Partition and bevel siding showed but little in- 
crease in volume last week, but prices are holding steady. 
B&better in both items is a leader in demand. 

Ceiling, 54-inch, shows quite a falling off in demand, but 
prices nevertheless are advancing very encouragingly. 
B&better leads in demand, with the other grades being called 
for only now and then. Half- and %-inch are moving in 
about the same volume as when last reported, and prices are 
stationary. B&better is leading in volume. Flooring, 1x3- 
inch, still moves slowly, with B&better edge and flat grain 
leading in volume. Prices show a steady advance. One x 4- 
inch flooring is moving in much larger volume than 1x8-inch, 
and prices show a greater increase. B&better edge and tat 
grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain are leading in demand, and 
the other grades also are called for very frequently. 

The general opinion is that the present lull in orders will 
be only temporary and that the demand will increase in the 
near future. The local trade continues to be a large factor 
for the mills in this section. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 12.—Chief Inspector J. E. Jones of the Southern Pine 
Association has arranged for one of the association's district 
conferences on grades, to be held at Florala, Ala., next Satur- 
day, June 16. Inspectors and mill officers from the associa- 
tion mills in that territory will attend and in addition in- 
vitations have been tendered to the, officers of nonassociation 
mills in the district to send representatives. 

The offices of T. Hoffmann Olsen, local lumber exporter, 
received word last week that the Norwegian bark Whinlatter, 
cleared from New Orleans last December for Copenhagen, 
had been torpedoed and sunk. The vessel carried 1,200,000 
feet of hardwood and pine lumber shipped by T. Hoffmann 
Olsen, but it is understood that the cargo was fully insured. 
Its long delay is explained by the fact that the Whinlatter 
took the Greenland route, ran into hurricane and put into 
Queenstown for repairs, where it remained three months. <A 
few days after leaving to complete the voyage to Copenhagen, 
it was torpedoed and destroyed. It is announced by the same 
firm that the bark Victoria, which cleared from New Orleans 
lumberladen for Copenhagen last fall, completed the voyage 
successfully and is now returning to New Orleans. This vessel 
is owned by 'T. Hoffmann Olsen. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 12.—A proceeding of vast importance to the naviga- 
tion movement of north Louisiana was taken recently by the 
city council of Monroe, La., which budgeted $15,000 for the 
construction of wharves and dock facilities for the Ouachita 
River at Monroe. About three years ago the city promised 
the Government to make these improvements, but delayed the 
matter, and recently the Government wanted assurance of 
some definite action, especially as time approaches for the 
completion of locks and dams the Government has been 
building at heavy expense. Millions have been spent by the 
Government in improving the stream, and owing to the heavy 
war expenses it was intimated that the Government would 
probably stop the work unless Monroe citizens promptly de- 
cided to provide the improvements that had been promised. 
The necessity of continuing the use of the river as a safe- 
guard against higher freight rates figured in the council's 
action. 

Upon returning recently from Texas, where he spent several 
weeks attending the rehearing of the celebrated Shreveport- 
Texas rate case which recently” was concluded before an ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Commission, G. T. Atkins, 
jr., of Shreveport, the father of the big case, expressed the 
opinion that there was no testimony brought out that should 
change the case. He said he felt that the rates which are 
now in effect will not be changed. Some of the local ship- 
pers, taking advantage of these rates, are doing business as 
far west as the New Mexico line. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


June 11.—While there has been a little improvement in the 
ear situation it is still very bad. The small increase in the 
supply of cars has enabled a number of mills that were on the 
verge of closing down to continue in operation at least a 
while longer. The mills still have hundreds of old orders on 
hand and there seems to be but little prospect of completing 
shipment on them in the near future. The dry weather is 
giving some of the mills trouble as log ponds are getting low 
and some of the small mills are having trouble in getting 
water for their boilers. Common labor is scarce at a few 
points but the exodus seems to have stopped to a great ex- 
tent. Skilled labor, while not plentiful, is sufficient for the 
mills to get all they want. The lumber market continues 
strong, altho a few items that went extremely high have 
dropped slightly. There seems to be no indication of prices 
going under the average selling price of the last thirty days. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


June 11.—The trend of the interior market has changed but 
little since last report. Prices are perhaps a trifle firmer, if 
anything, and many of the mills are declining to quote on 
any new business until they learn just what proportion of 
the Government order for 40,000,000 feet of ship material 
will be awarded to them. . 

Exporting thru this port has been practically at a stand- 
still for the week ended June 9. One or two vessels arrived 
from foreign ports and will load for “somewhere overseas,” 
but no clearances were reported. The coastwise trade, how- 
ever, is still increasing. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


June’ 11.—Demand continues excellent and prices remain 
firm on practically all items of yellow pine lumber. Altho 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have repeatedly ad- 
vised that several thousand empty cars were en route to the 
Southland, at this writing there has been no increase in the 
supply furnished in this section and the situation is most 
critical. 

The Fouke Lumber Co., which recently purchased the tim- 
ber interests controlled by the Hayes Syndicate, are now lay- 
ing out the town site, which is located in the timber ten miles 
east of Louis, about 25 miles north of Laurel. The town 
will be named Fouke, and will be connected with the G. M. & 
N. Railway by the Mississippi Eastern, a chartered railroad 
owned by the lumber company and now under construction. 
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MERIDIAN, MISS. 


June 12.—After a short but helpful relief the car shortage 
has again become as acute as ever before. The situation has 
become so serious that the utter demoralization of the lumber 
business, already more or less demoralized by the transpor- 
tation difficulties, is threatened. In addition to a general 
demand, the Mexican market has opened up during the last 
week, but lumbermen say it might just as well have remained 
closed so far as they are concerned, they being unable to 
accept the attractive offerings because of inability to secure 
cars. Lumbermen .manifested considerable interest in the 
visit to Washington by Dr. F. M. Sheppard, president of the 
Mississippi Railroad Commission, who made complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and asked for car re- 
lief. Dr. Sheppard was given assurance that the situation 
would be relieved in the next ten to twenty days. These as- 
surances included promises that cars would be sent to this 
territory to move lumber and other material on hand, and 
that trunk lines would be required to furnish empties for 
every loaded car delivered to them from the short or original 
lines. 

Demand for all grades of yellow pine is the best in years. 
Prices are getting stiffer and lists are being issued subject to 
immediate change. One by 4-inch, 12-foot, B and better 
flooring, 28-cent rate, bring $34.50, and quotations for imme- 
diate shipment are said to be above this figure. Dimension 
commands $9.50 more than last September. In fact almost 
any price can be obtained if the lumber is available and cars 
can be secured in which to ship it. 

The Adele Perrio Co., handle manufacturer, at Pylant, 
Miss., has been awarded a contract by the Government for 
6,000,000 black gum wooden guns and forty carloads of tent 
stakes. Several carloads of the tent stakes have already gone 
forward. The black gum guns are regulation size in every- 
thing but in weight. What they are to be used for has caused 
much speculation. It is believed, however, that they will be 
used at the training camps while teaching the recruits the 
manual of arms. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 12.—An improvement in the supply of cars, coming 
just at what always is the dullest part of the year for the 
lumber trade, has had an easing tendency on prices generally 
during the last week, but only in red cedar shingles and 
southern yellow pine has there been any retrogression in 
price, and in both those cases it was the transit trade only 
that was affected. The buyers still are holding off and prob- 
ably will continue to do so for some weeks in this section, as 
the tendency is to wait to see what the crop outcome will 
be before doing much stocking up. As the crop is mainly corn 
this season, it is probable that buying this fall will not be 
quite so early as usual. The close followers of conditions 
are inclined to be nervous about waiting very long, however, 
as the winter wheat crop is going to be ready for shipping in 
Texas and Oklahoma soon and from that time on the chances 
are that the car situation will begin to tighten up again. 
With the Government needing an unusually large number of 
cars for the movement of troops and army supplies as soon 
as the mobilization of the army begins and with the shipment 
of grain to the sea coast for export heavier than ever, the call 
for ears this fall will be abnormal and the prospects are that 
cars will be harder to get than they were last winter and 
spring. Buyers who watch conditions the closest are not in- 
clined to put off their buying too long for this séason. 

Weather the last week has been ideal for the crops, and 
the country trade has been at a standstill, as the farmers 
have devoted their entire time to the fields. Corn has an 
excellent start and the conditions are unusually good. The 
winter wheat estimate is for about half a normal crop in 
Kansas and somewhat less than half a crop in Nebraska. 
Oklahoma conditions are somewhat better. 

D. E. Chapin, of the Chapin & Davis Lumber Co., who has 
spent a month among the mills in the South, says the labor 
supply will be a real problem for the manufacturers this year. 
Mr. Chapin says that many of the mills already are running 
short time because of their inability to get labor, and the 
supply is getting shorter all the time. Many of the negro 
mill hands, attracted by the high price of cotton, are farm- 
ing this year, and the cotton cultivation and picking will call 
many more of them. Much skilled labor has left the mills 
for work in the shipyards and many of the Mexican laborers 
have gone back to Mexico for fear they would be liable to 
military service if they stayed in this country. 


WARREN, ARK. 


June 12.—The empty car situation continues just as serious 
as ever with the Warren mills, altho some improvement has 
been promised. Shipments from Warren are from 25 percent 
to 40 percent under normal, and the manufacturers here have 
been off the market for two months on account of the car 
Supply. With normal shipments orders already booked could 
be cleaned up in twenty to thirty days. 

Retailers and buyers of lumber should begin now to antici- 
pate their requirements for next fall, as the indications are 
cars will continue scarce, and within another six or eight 
weeks, or when the cotton and grain crops begin to move, the 
situation will be even more acute. For that reason any 
orders placed now for shipment in their regular turn will 
hardly move for sixty days or longer, and by the time the 
lumber is received it will be needed for fall trade. 

There is no limit when it comes to prices. If a mill will 
promise shipment almost any kind of a price can be obtained. 
Manufacturers, however, are rather reluctant about booking 
any large amount of business for the reason that sixty days 
hence prices may be just as far above present prices as the 
market today is above the prevailing market sixty days ago. 
No one attempts to predict just what the future has in store. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


June 12.—Development work in the Alabama lumber manu- 
facturing ‘district and in adjoining States is taking rapid 
strides forward, according to reports received here within 
the last week. Almost daily come reports of work started ‘or 
projected. The Alexander Co. of Birmingham has about com- 
pleted its big mill at Kusma, as has the Vida Lumber Co. its 
mill at Lomax. The latter company has hung thousands of 
turpentine cups on its great holdings. 

The Swain Lumber Co., of Aliceville, has started work 
with two portable sawmills between Millport and Vernon and 
a large number of men will be added to its crews within the 
next few days. J. C. Stoks, of Vernon, Ala., has started cut- 
ting 500,000 feet of logs on his properties near that place. 
The Green Pine Lumber Co., of Clanton, has developed so 
much business in dressed lumber that another large planing 
mill has been added to its properties in Chilton County. This 
company operates five sawmills in Chilton. James Roberts 
is president and J. P. Vanderveer is secretary. 


The White Water Lumber Co., of Autaugaville, Autauga 
County, Ala., has begun operations on its large holdings in 
that section. Several hundred men are being employed. 

Market conditions in the Birmingham district are some- 
what chaotic. Wholesalers are uncertain as to what to- 
morrow may bring. Prices last week took a decided slump 
and the car situation improved considerably. 

The lath and shingle markets are firm with the demand 
holding up fairly well. Retailers report a fair volume of 
business but nothing to brag about. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 12.—Continued increase in demand, with orders piling 
up too rapidly to be handled because of the scarcity of cars, 
describes the lumber market situation in this section. This 
is true of both yellow pine and hardwoods and there are no 
prospects of an improvement. 

Vigorous protest against the 15 percent advance in freight 
rates effective June 15 was filed with the Railroad Commis- 
sion at Austin today by Traffic Manager C. A. Bland, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, acting on authority given him by the 
local traffic bureau at a meeting a few days ago. Beaumont 
shippers contend that embargoes and shortage of cars have 
prevented them—and especially the lumber manufacturers— 
from operating to full capacity while prices were at their 
height, a loss of much business being the result. Shippers 
generally are being handicapped to a large degree because 
of the car shortage and it was the unanimous opinion of the 
traffic bureau members that the 15 percent increase in rates 
should not be made at this time, particularly in view of the 
fact that the Texas carriers have realized greater earnings 
during the last year than ever before. Increase in the in- 
comes of the carriers during the year has amounted to ap- 
proximately 50 percent over the preceding year, it is said. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 12.—Business in North Carolina pine in the first 
week of June was very light as compared to other weeks, 
but the falling off in the sale of rough lumber was not so 
large as the failing off in dressed stock. There is no ques- 
tion but that the railroad embargoes have much to do with 
the slow development of the market. On June 5 the Norfolk 
Lumber Embargo Conference Committee suspended opera- 
tions, as it found it impossible to be of any further service to 
shippers. It had been indicating various routes by which 
ears could be gotten thru, but even these routes were em- 
bargoed. So far as can be ascertained at this time there is 
little hope that any relief will be afforded lumber shippers in 
the near future except on such shipments as are consigned to 
the Government, which will be given preference by the roads. 
Naturally, therefore, the mills are finding it hard to clean 


up old orders at prices very much below the prevailing market - 


and some of them, while they have made high priced sales, 
have not as yet been able to materialize on them. Altho 
production already is cut down to some extent, the mills will 
be forced to reduce their outputs still further to prevent over- 
loading their sheds and yards, and most of them, because of 
these conditions, refuse to consider any more business until 
they can clean up some of the stock that has already been 
sold. 

So far as the demand is concerned, rough 4/4 edge and box 
lumbery has had much attention. Some good sales of 4/4 
edge were made during last week for delivery when possible. 
The prices obtained on several large orders were exceptional, 
about $37.25 for No. 2 4/4 edge, and $31.75 for No. 3 4/4 
edge f.o.b. Norfolk net. Several cargoes of 4/4 edge box 
were sold last week, some at $28 and $28.25 Norfolk, while 
others were a little lower. The quantity of 4/4 edge box 
available is very small. The other box items are still strong 
as to price, but no further advances have been noted re- 
eently. This is largely due to mills not taking on orders at 
any price. 

In dressed lumber, the trading during the last week was 
lighter than it has been for some time. Mixed car lots were 
more numerous than straight carloads. Flooring and roofers 
received the most attention, and this was not much. Prices 
are well maintained and the disposition is to ask for further 
advances. Not much is expected right now from the dressed 
lumber market. While a feeling of confidence is growing 
among the people generally, yet building operations, es- 
pecially small enterprises, have been abandoned, largely on 
account of the high price of materials and labor. Unless 
the people regain their equilibrium and build now, instead of 
waiting until after the war for the expected decline in values 
of building material, not only lumbermen but various other 
lines of industry will be greatly affected. The pine mills, 
however, are rather strongly intrenched, as they have enough 
orders booked to keep them busy, if prompt shipment could 
be obtained and proper equipment, for some time. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 12.—According to the report of the building inspector 
for May, the total declared value of the new buildings for the 
erection of which permits were issued during the month did 
not exceed $631,760, with $57,700 more for 104 additions and 
$128,200 for 641 alterations, a grand total of $817,660. 
This is considerably under the corresponding months of some 
other years, and brings the aggregate for the first five months 
of the current year to not quite $3,000,000, a showing that 
suggests a big deficiency even when compared with last year 
and a far greater one when contrasted with 1915. 

Perhaps one of the first moves by lumber organizations 
thruout the country to exert some influence upon the shaping 
of the tariff schedules in any revision undertaken by the 
tariff commission, in response to the invitation of that body 
to submit suggestions is likely to be in connection with the 
rates on Japanese oak. The National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation has already named a committee with instructions 
to get in touch with other bodies, such as the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, and others, in order that con- 
certed action may be agreed upon and any representations be 
made as forceful as possible. The members of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association committee, as announced by 
Secretary Harvey M. Dickson, are: W. J. Eckman, acting 
president, of the M. B. Farren Lumber Co., Cincinnati; W. B. 
Burke, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss. ; 
I’. E. Hoffman, of the Hoffman Bros. Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
R. C. Whitback, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., of Alex- 
andria, La., and R. S. Huddleston, of the Huddleston-Marsh 
Mahogany Co., New York. 

Six of the wooden vessels to be built under the plans of 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Shipping Cor- 
poration will be built in Baltimore, the contract having been 
awarded to the Maryland Shipbuilding Co. The latter was 
organized a short time ago by J. E. Aldred, chairman of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., and his as- 
sociates, and has acouired thirty-nine acres of land at Bear 
Creek, just outside of Baltimore, for a ship yard. The Mary- 
land company is to build only the wooden hulls of the vessels. 
The first of the hulls is to be ready by April 30, 1918, and 
every month thereafter another one is to be launched. 


merican Trading 
Company 


244 California St. 


7 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. " 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 








SEATTLE 














EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 





EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 


We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 


TRADE MARK 


“7 


We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


Silo Staves 


“Premium” Brand Shingles 
High Class Coast Lumber of all kinds. 


General Office 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
1531 Lumber Exchange, 
Telephone, Randolph 182 
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The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON — 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
_ SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V7 ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA 





— 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
eae Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
os Factory and Pattern Stock 
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| Buy Redwood | 
| Direct From the Mill l 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 


now is the time to investigate it. Your customers *& 
] =swill be demanding it and if you are unable to | 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
w= your competitor. Take our tip and place your & 
) 0 oorder today for 


1 “Noyo Brand” | 


» Wide Finish Tanks Lattice fj 
Shingles Siding Factory 

J Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 

} 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 
y prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. ma 
l——) —-]—— | — | —-,_—_|——/—/——_, 


REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 
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ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “gon. the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 11.—Improved car facilities and advancing prices 
have combined to make this one of the banner lumber weeks 
in history of this region. Government orders and the needs 
of the numerous shipyards continue to feature the market. 
Practically all new orders are based on advanced prices, with 
plenty of business in sight for some months. Mills are gain- 
ing on their unfilled orders, but are still on an average of 
forty to sixty days behind. Orders from the eastern mar- 
kets have fallen off somewhat, presumably due to the in- 
creased price and consequent lack of building being done, and 
also to farmers now being busy. 

Spruce is practically out of this market, being snapped up 
as quickly as it appears. Cedar holds strong, with a very 
brisk demand for the better grades. 

Logging costs are mounting skyward, and some pieces of 
equipment are practically out of the market. Wire rope for 
immediate delivery is an unheard of commodity at any price. 
Labor is very unsettled and of poor quality, notwithstanding 
the fact that the wages now being paid in the camps are the 
highest ever paid in the history of the industry. Several of 
the smaller operators are closing down already, claiming that 
they can not pay the high wages demanded. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association is making an active 
fight against the diversion in transit and reconsignment 
charges and will send witnesses to Washington to testify be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission on June 24 and 
25. Col. H. S. Stine of this organization is already in the 
East at work on this case and other associated business. 

The Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., became a 
member of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association during the 
last week. The association advises members in a circular 
letter of June 8 that the Northern Pacific Railway has placed 
an embargo on all lake and rail shipments on account of con- 
gestion at the head of the lakes, and that boat lines are not 
accepting traffic. The same circular also advises that the 
Northern Pacific refuses. to divert any cars now billed to 
Minnesota Transfer, Duluth or any other reconsigning points, 
on which the association members contemplate lake and rail 
rates and forwarding. 

E. G. Horrocks, of the Pacific Creosoting Co., reports that 
the creosoting industry at present is experiencing one of the 
most satisfactory business periods in the history of the indus- 
try on this coast, with the supply barely able to keep up 
with the demand. Creosoted paving blocks are reacting to 
the extensive publicity of the last few months and are com- 
ing into quite general demand as a paving material. Cre- 
osoted piling sells itself. The only obstacle to ideal condi- 
tions in this industry is the prohibitive off-shore rates which 
practically limit the market to the coastwise trade. Little 
or no difficulty has been experienced in securing an adequate 
supply of high grade oil for treating the timber. 

O. J. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., a wholesale 
lumberman of Dubuque, Iowa, was in Seattle and other Puget 
Sound mill points last week, visiting the western connections 
of his company. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lunaber Mills, Bellingham, is shipping 
8,000,000 feet of lumber to the Hawaiian Islands. It was to 
be taken on the schooners A. M. Baxter and Albert Meyer, the 
Blakeley and the Alex. T. Brown and the brig Harriett G. 
The Harrictt G. was recently damaged in a storm and prob- 
ably will not be available. The Alex. 7. Brown is ashore in 
Australia, so these two vessels will be replaced by others. 
The A. M. Bazter is now loading at Bellingham, and will take 
a cargo of over 600,000 feet. It is expected to make three 
voyages with the lumber, which goes to the Kahului Railroad 
Co. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace Ballord Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent a few days in Seattle this week in 
conference with H. S. Edgerton, western manager of the 
company. Returning he expects to stop a few days in the 
Inland Empire. He and his associates own the Dalkena 
Lumber Co. at Dalkena, Wash., manufacturing white pine 
lumber. 

Dr. D. F. Brooks and Henry Gipson, of Minneapolis, were 
in Seattle the first of the week enroute to Bend, Ore. Doctor 
Brooks is president of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of that 
place, and Mr. Gipson is at the head of the Gipson Lumber 
Co., a line yard concern of Minneapolis, and is connected with 
the Brooks-Scanlon interests in British Columbia, Oregon and 
elsewhere. While in Seattle Doctor Brooks was in consulta- 
tion with James Costello, Seattle representative of Brooks 
Bros., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., retailers and extensive 
wholesalers of Pacific coast lumber. Mr. Costello, who opened 
the Seattle office a couple of months ago, is the first repre- 
sentative the concern has had in the West, altho it is one of 
the oldest handlers of Coast lumber in the middle West. 

E. F. Heisser, of Fargo, N. D., is in Seattle this week visit- 
ing his western connections. He represents in eastern North 
Dakota in a sales capacity the Anderson-Middleton Lumber 
Co. and the Bay City Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, Wash.; the 
Blackwell-Sager Lumber Co., Seattle; Cascade Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Snohomish, Wash., and the Milwaukee Land Co., 
St. Joe, Ida. Mr. Heisser was in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Seattle for a number of years. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


June 11.—George S. Long, secretary and manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and J. T. Gregory, president of 
the Fir Tree Lumber Co., returned to Tacoma during the week 
from Washington, D. C., where, as members of the lumber 
subcommittee of the Council of National Defense, they had 
been for several weeks attending conferences regarding lum- 
ber supplies needed by the Government. Mr. Gregory said 
he is convinced that the lumber industry of the Pacific North- 
west need have no fear of the surety of its market for the 
next few years, due to the enormous demand being created 
by war requirements, and he is certain that the shipyards 
in the fir district will have contracts for all the wooden 
ships they can build. 

The McKenna Lumber Co. finds cars continuing scarce and 
is running but one side of its big mill at McKenna, just out- 
side of Tacoma. During May the company was able to get 
but 102 cars and more lumber than it shipped was piled 
up to await cars, cut on orders. The company has one of 
the biggest plants in the Tacoma Eastern district. 

The Carlson and Wilson-Miller lumber companies, two 
miles south of Mineral, where the Mineral Lake Lumber 
Co.’s big plant is located, are both running again full time. 
Carl Carlson, of the Carlson company, says $2.75 a day is 
paid for common labor and men are not to be had even at 
that figure. Sawmills in Tacoma are advertising for common 
laborers, millhands and car loaders and offering $2.50 a day 
and up with steady employment and chances for advance- 
ment to capable men, but find the labor supply extremely 
short. 

Bogus checks forged on the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
came to light Wednesday when a payroll check made out to 
“H. Hicks” for $10 and bearing the forged signature of Sec- 


_on this coast. 


ond Assistant Cashier E. G. Drain was presented. The bogus 
check was an exact reproduction of the St. Paul company’s 
checks except that in the genuine the company’s name is 
lithographed, while in the forgery it is printed. President 
Everett G. Griggs, of the company, says the fact that the 
forgers had gone to the trouble of having specially printed 
checks made indicates that a flood of them niay have been 
circulated. 

Governor Ernest Lister Wednesday announced the appoint- 
ment of J. W. Brislawn, a member of the State Tax Commis- 
sion, as a member of the State Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion, administering the workmen’s compensation law, and 
succeeding F’. I. Gill, who will return to his former position 
of deputy State bank examiner. Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, 
was reappointed by the governor as member of the State 
forestry board. . 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., was one of the speakers at the monthly member- 
ship rally of the Tacoma Commercial Club last Tuesday night, 
discussing the lumber situation in western Washington. He 
predicted a period of wonderful activity for the fir mills, 
saying that at the present time many of them are swamped 
with orders and are booking no more. He traced the 
wooden shipbuilding industry and predicted this type of 
vessel will form an established industry of the future. 

Marking a new era in Tacoma shipbuilding and repair 
work, the first section of the new 12,000-ton ship capacity 
floating drydock was installed in place Monday at the Todd 
Shipbuilding & Repair Co.’s yards on the tidelands. The 
dock represents an investment of about $400,000 and is one 
of the largest floating docks on the Pacific coast. The sec- 
tion installed Monday is 126 feet wide and with 35 foot 
towers, and the other sections being completed and brought 
here will bring the dock to 456 feet in length and, when 
submerged, it will raise a 12,000-ton ship. Heretofore there 
have been no drydocking facilities at Tacoma. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 11.—A distinct improvement in the car situation is 
reported by the Northern Pacific Railroad in the Bellingham 
territory, and the Great Northern reports a fair improvement. 
Last week the Northern Pacitic received forty empties in a 
single day, the greatest number it has received in any one 
day for more than a year. 

The schooner A. M. Bazter is loading 600,000 feet of lum- 
ber at the Bloedel Donovan mill for Honolulu. 

Bellingham mills have placed themselves at the disposal of 
the Government for furnishing lumber for its wooden ship- 
building program. They stand ready to serve the nation 
promptly and at a reasonable price. They are capable of 
producing 800,000 feet of lumber daily. 

Local mills closed for half a day on June 5 to give their 
employees a chance to register under the conscription act. 

The Siemons Lumber Co. has just completed its two new 
tile dry kilns, replacing those destroyed by fire a few weeks 
ago. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, has been named on the committee of fifteen leading 
Pacific coast men appointed at a meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast to take up the re- 
form of marine laws in this country. The committee will hold 
its first meeting in San Francisco shortly. Mr. Donovan is 
enthusiastic on the establishment of an American merchant 
marine and should prove a valuable member of the com- 
mittee. 

For the third time this year the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mill has increased the wages of its 800 employees in the lum- 
ber department. Friday President J. H. Bloedel stated that 
a 10 percent advance will become effective June 10, making 
the third advance of that size since Jan. 31. Since last fall 
the company has increased its common laborers’ wages 50 
percent, or from $2 to $3 a day. In addition, Mr. Bloedel 
announces that the company has been paying its men a daily 
bonus of 25 cents and will continue doing so to all those re- 
maining with it thruout any calendar month. The monthly 
bonus exceeds $5,000. 

This company, under an arrangement made between west 
Coast lumbermen, will furnish about 16,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber to the Government for the construction of wooden ships 
As yet it has not entered into any contracts 
with the Government. The Ik. K. Wood Lumber Co. doubts 
whether it will be able to supply any lumber for that purpose 
because nearly the whole of its local cut is taken by the 
Pacific American Fisheries, which is building wooden vessels 
in Bellingham. 


ABERDEEN—-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 11.—Some improvement in car shortage conditions, 
with a slightly greater number of cars being received, was 
reported yesterday by local railroad officials. The improve- 
ment, however, has not by far been great enough to meet the 
demands and urgent needs of the mills. One railroad man 
said that he estimated about 50 percent of the cars needed 
were being received, and one mill man stated that he could 
use four times as many cars as he was getting. 

The General Appraisals Co. has completed the appraising 
of the mills on Grays Harbor and has increased the valu- 
ations on machinery etc. at least 10 percent owing to the 
increased cost of the new machinery. 

Forest Dunham, for a number of years superintendent of 
the North Western Lumber Co., has resigned his position and 
will leave with Frank J. Tremble for Craig, Prince of Wales 
Island, where the latter has taken over a milling proposi- 
tion. Mr. Dunham will have charge of the logging operations 
for the plant and wili take part of his crew from the Harbor. 
The logging work will be about 40 miles from Craig, on the 
mainland, and the logs will be towed to the mill. 

Last week witnessed another advance in lumber freight 
rates between Grays Harbor and South Africa and Grays Har- 
bor and the Hawaiian Islands. The advance in the Hawaiian 
Islands is from $17.50 to $19. The advance in South African 
rates is from 250 to 260s. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


June 11.—Car conditions on the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific systems are improving, but empties are not 
at present available on the Milwaukee owing to a washout 
damage in Montana. 

Shingle men report business rather quiet, with no mate- 
rial changes since last week. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports the arrival of the barken- 
tine James Tuft to load 1,400,000 feet for Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Next week several craft are due to take on cargoes 
for coastwise delivery. 

The wage scale in Everett’s lumber mills is now on a basis 
of $3.25 a day, all lumber producing plants in this city hav- 
ing granted an increase of 25 cents a day to their workmen. 
This is the third time wages have been advanced by the lum- 
bermen, each time 25 cents a day. 
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James N. Price, professor in the forestry department of the 
State Agricultural College, at Pullman, Wash., was a calle 
on several Everett mills this week. : 

Clyde Walton, of the Walton Lumber Co., and R. H. Burn- 
side, both of Everett, have been named committeemen to act 
with George S. Long in the handling of the Government’s 
lumber orders in this district. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


June 11.—Altho the I. W. W. organization has had hun- 
dreds of its class in the district, the lumber companies by co- 
operation have succeeded in completing their work and are 
paying their men a wage scale that is entirely commensurate. 
The car situation is practically the same as it was, the lum- 
bermen still campaigning as hard as ever for equipment to 
move their lumber. All the large lumber mills in western 
Montana are operating, some of them night and day. Plenty 
of orders are on hand and prices seem to be only a minor 
consideration, 

The railway commission has given its decision on the log 
rate hearing which was held March 30, advising that the 
evidence submitted by the railroad company was not sufficient 
to warrant any changes, and the rate as ordered in February 
would prevail. 

On June 2 a number of the lumber manufacturers of west- 
ern Montana met in Kalispell and traffic matters, Govern- 
ment orders, labor conditions etc., were discussed. Some of 
those present were: H. G. Miller, of the, Kalispell Lumber 
Co., Essex; C. B. March, of the State Lumber Co., Columbia 
Falls; W. R. Ballord and H. C. Karow, of the Somers Lumber 
Co., Somers; J. F. Fennessey, of the Libby Lumber Co., Libby ; 
J. R. Wotring, of the Baird-Harper Lumber Co., Warland; 
Cc, A. Weil and A. G. Naundorf, of the Eureka Lumber Co., 


eureka, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


June 11.—After a shut down of four weeks on account 
of high water in the Spokane River, President J. P. McGold- 
rick of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. announces that the big 
mill will again resume operations today. ‘‘We sustained no 
loss other than the loss of milling lumber and we will run 
steadily for the rest of the season. Our season will probably 
be extended this year to make up for the delay.” 

The employment office opened here by the lumber com- 
panies three months ago is now supplying on the average 
sixty men a day for the camps and mills of this territory. 
‘Yo supplement its work a second office is being opened at 
St. Maries, Idaho. Montana lumbermen now are planning 
a similar organization. 

The Spokane office is supported by every lumber company 
operating in northern Idaho, with the exception of a few 
small mills whose output is negligible, and by most of the 
lumber companies of eastern Washington. Instituted pri- 
marily to answer the demand of the I. W. W. that its head- 
quarters be made employment agencies, the lumber com- 
panies’ joint employment bureau is said to have justified its 
existence from an economical viewpoint, furnishing men for 
a-smaller pro rata cost than ever was charged by any 
private agency. 

Building permits in Spokane for the last five months of 
1917 are more than $160,000 ahead of last year’s figures for 
the same period. The May figures are about $237,000 ahead 
of the figures for last May. 

The Phoenix sawmill, which has been shut down for 
nearly a month on account of the high water in the Spokane 
River, resumed operations today giving employment to fifty 
men who have been laid off. 

After a shutdown of four weeks’ duration because of high 
water, the saw and planing mills of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., in this city, have resumed operations, and thus the com- 
pany once more is in position to supply its customers’ urgent 
needs of Idaho and western white pines and mixed woods. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 11.—While price advances have been rapid in the 
last few weeks, a number of manufacturers feel that the level 
has been reached where it may be good policy to leave well 
enough alone, althe conditions would perhaps make still 
higher prices obtainable. The placing of orders by the Gov- 
ernment for shipbuilding projects and cantonments has as- 
sured the mills in the Pacific Northwest of a big volume of 
business for several months and in addition thereto the de- 
mand for lumber for industrial purposes is developing. he 
retail yard trade is believed to have reached the crest of the 
Wave and dealers and manufacturers will not be surprised to 
note a falling off until next season’s buying begins. 

The opinion has been ventured that the great demand for 
shipbuilding material would result in an overproduction of 
side lumber. This prophecy, however, has already proved 
_ for shipbuilding specifications call for a heavy run of 
clears. 

Among new wholesale lumber offices in this city is that of 
the Brix-Sand Lumber Co. in the Pittock Block. The presi- 
dent of this company is the well known Columbia River lum- 
berman and logger, Albert Brix, owner of the Knappton mill 
near the mouth of the Columbia River. Charles E. Sand, 
formerly sales manager for the Clatsop Mill Co., is vice presi- 
dent, and Lester A. Brix, son of the president of the com- 
pany, is secretary-treasurer. The company was organized 
about a month ago. 

G. B. Maxwell and BE. D. Kingsley and others are building a 
mill adjoining that of the West Oregon Lumber Co., of which 
Mr. Kingsley is the head, which will be devoted entirely to 
the cutting of long timbers for shipbuilding purposes. It will 
handle pieces as long as 150 feet—which by the way are 
difficult to obtain anywhere excepting on the Columbia River. 
The mill will be ready for operation about August 1 and 
with such a stir in the shipbuilding industry it is a foregone 
conclusion that the mill will not have to go begging for 
— The name of the company is the Oregon Ship Timber 
Mullis, 

The mill of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., at Bridal Veil, 
has resumed operation after a prolonged shut down because 
patho — in —_ company’s timber. There is still some 

n the groun y 
i ae cig at the higher elevations, but logging is 

High water in the Columbia River has caused the shutting 
down for a few days of several mills on the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers, on the latter because of backwater from 
the Columbia which is rising. Cool weather has set in again 
and this is expected to check the rise to some extent. 

The auxiliary motor ship City of St. Helens was launched 
from the ways of the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., at St. 
Helens, on the lower Columbia River, Sunday afternoon, June 
3, at 3:30 o’clock. It was christened by Miss Lois Clear, a 
popular young lady of St. Helens. A big crowd attended the 
launching which was made somewhat spectacular because a 
part of the ways had to be blasted away on account of the 
high water in the river, The City of St. Helens is a sister 
ship of the City of Portland, which has already proved a big 
success as a lumber carrier in the trade between the river and 


Australia. The City of St. Helens will be equipped with five 
fore-and-aft rigged masts and semi-Diesel engines. The 
capacity of the vessel will be 2,000,000 feet. , 

At the weekly meeting held by the transportation com- 
mittee of the Progressive Business Men’s Club of this city, 
June 1, Chester J. Hogue, Portland representative of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and Lee Held, repre- 
senting Washington lumber manufacturers, protested against 
the proposed 15 percent freight rate increase, while traffic 
men of the various railroad companies here voiced the neces- 
sity of such advance. Messrs. Hogue and Held argued that 
it would be decidedly unfair to compel lumber manufacturers 
to pay the advanced rates on lumber sold on the basis of the 
existing rate for future delivery. The traffic men pointed 
out that conditions of today make the rate necessary. 

Two large shipbuilding plants were announced last week by 
the Warrenton Engineering & Construction Co., of which 
George W. Warren, president of the First National Bank of 
Astoria, is president; E. G. Hopson, of Portland, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and Fred L. Warren, of Portland, 
is secretary-treasurer. Frank N. Clark, of Portland, is one of 
the directors. The company will have yards at Warrenton on 
the lower Columbia near Astoria, and in South Portland. The 
yards at Warrenton will accommodate a dozen vessels at 
once. The company has already booked several large con- 
tracts for wooden ships. 

The Pacific Marine Iron Works is another company or- 
ganized in connection with the shipbuilding industry. It 
will have a large plant in Portland on the east side of the 
river where boilers and engines will be built. The prime 
movers in this large project are the firm of Supple & Ballin, 
now building vessels in a yard near the projected plant. 


MISSOULA, MONT. 


June 11.—At the sale of the Flathead Indian Reservation 
lands, bids for which were opened May 31, the Polleys Lumber 
Co., with mill in Missoula, secured the timber. The adver- 
tisement of sale mentioned about 33,000,000 feet, which with 
adjoining land that comes with the timber and a good over- 
run will probably make 50,000,000 feet in all. This will 
all come out on to the main line of the Northern Pacific 
about twenty-five miles from Missoula. 

BE. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys Lumber Co., says 
the company plans to start operating in this timber about 
July 1, and that it gives the company one of the finest bodies 
of western pine timber there is in this section of Montana. 
Mr. Polleys reports local lumber market conditions as good 
with a firm price, but that the scarcity of labor is becoming 
a serious matter. 

The Polleys Lumber Co. has at Missoula a large single 
band mill, which, operated night and day, gives the company 
an output of about 30,000,000 feet annually, largely of pine 
lumber. E. H. Polleys is one of the old-time Mississippi 
Valley white pine lumbermen, having been located at La 
Crosse, Wis., in the early days of operations on the Black 
River. Before coming to Missoula to engage in manufactur- 
ing he was in the wholesale lumber business at Lincoln, Neb. 
His brother, W. E. Polleys, is secretary and treasurer of the 
company and J. P. Lansing, the sales manager, was for years 
engaged in marketing white pine lumber in Minneapolis 
before going with the Polleys Lumber Co. at Lincoln, a dozen 
or more years ago. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


June 11.—June opened with everything looking up in lum- 
ber and financial circles. San Francisco’s bank clearings 
last week amounted to $89,574,000, a gain of $19,805,000 over 
last year. Lumber is at last getting on a more satisfactory 
basis, altho the increased cost of production, with the neces- 
sity of paying higher wages in order to secure help at the 
mills, prevents large profits from being made, even after a 
considerable advance in lumber prices. Mills are well sup- 
plied with orders and are not desirous of taking on much new 
business just now, when there are prospects of further in- 
creases in prices and manufacturing costs. 

The railroads are in the market for large quantities of 
lumber and ties and many of the retail yards in California 
have begun buying on a more liberal scale. The big Govern- 
ment requirements have helped the yard trade in this city, 
it having supplied a large part of the 2,400,000 feet asked 
for by the War Department for the construction of an emer- 
gency camp on the ground formerly occupied by the exposition 
buildings. 

The committee of lumbermen representing the fir and red- 
wood mills has completed its bids on the Government requisi- 
tion for over 12,000,000 feet of lumber of various kinds needed 
for the construction of one of the divisional cantonments for 
housing 25,000 soldiers. 

The redwood market is very firm, with a fair volume of 
Pacific coast and eastern rail business, aside from the consid- 
erable amounts of redwood lumber required by the Govern- 
ment. The railroads also are ordering redwood lumber and 
ties from time to time. The lumber manufactures still have 
hopes of securing a good deal of business in connection with 
the building of wooden ships for the Government altho the 
reported misunderstandings in connection with the affairs of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation are making serious delays. 
Dealers in redwood lumber are optimistic as to a continua- 
tion of the healthy demand for redwood at present prices. Fir 
prices have advanced considerably during the last month and, 
in a few items, are even higher than the corresponding grades 
of redwood, which may stimulate sales of the latter. 

While much wild talk has been indulged in by consumers 
and others to the effect that fir lumber prices had been 
boosted and would yet go to $25 or $30 base here, authorities 
expect prices to remain at about the present level of $22 
base, for some time. Even if the Government does take sev- 
eral hundred million feet of fir for wooden ship construction 
etc., deliveries will extend over a period of a year or more, 
and, with the great capacity of the Pacific coast mills, the 
orders could be filled without causing emergency conditions. 
The local demand for lumber, aside from Government re- 
quirements, is not above normal, altho there are inquiries for 
good-sized special orders, many of which are turned down by 
the mills. Representatives of large concerns who have been 
testing the market since the price was advanced say that they 
are convinced that the market price of $22 base on common, 
delivered here, with corresponding prices on clears, according 
to list, is now well established and will hold. Some cargoes 
of random have been sold both here and in southern California 
at very good prices. 

After the phenomenal sales of the last few weeks, the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.’s bookings during the 
last week receded to a total of 1,878,000 feet. This brings 
the grand total of orders accepted by the company since last 
November up to 205,237,000 feet. Orders distributed to the 
mills during the week amounted to 19,203,000 feet, leaving 
67,980,000 feet still unplaced. 

White -and sugar pine lumber prices were advanced on 
June 1 by some concerns, but the total increase in prices 
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LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 
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Cedar PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers js“ of 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Ist National Bank Bldg., 
New York City Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 
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( Big Sizes ) 
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“ Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, all from 
choicest untapped Timber and have complete 
Dry Kiln and Planer Facilities. 
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during the last four weeks has not been more than was fully 
justified by the manufacturing conditions. There is quite a 
searcity of labor, which will make it more difficult to make up 
the production lost by the late start this season at the mills 
in the snow belt. A prominent lumber dealer gives it as his 
opinion that the total cut for the present year will be short. 
The mills as a rule are well supplied with orders ahead and 
are drying lumber as rapidly as possible so as to accumulate 
an assortment of stock, 

The offshore freight market continues extremely firm with 
but very few lumber charters announced. There is a con- 
tinued scarcity of tonnage for shipments of lumber. Coasting 
lumber freights are firm and there is an advancing tendency 
with a scarcity of vessels offering to carry coastwise ship- 
ments. Coastwise freight rates have advanced from $6 to 
$7 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, 
and from $7.50 to $8 to southern California. 

The Little River Redwood Co., which is represented in this 
city by M. K. Lauden, is well supplied with orders, and is 
taking on new business conservatively. The plant is in steady 
operation and making a normal cut. 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. is running its redwood mill 
at Eureka full blast and is disposing of its cut quite rapidly. 
The steamer Katherine is kept very busy making shipments 
to California ports. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is well supplied with orders for 
both redwood and fir. About 300,000 feet of redwood lumber 
is being turned out daily at Samoa, near Eureka. The fir 
mill at Astoria is cutting at the rate of 400,000 feet a day and 
the Mill City plant is producing 275,000 feet of fir. Wages 
have been advanced to $3 a day of ten hours at the last- 
named plant. 

Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, this city, 
reports business in white and sugar pine shipping somewhat 
improved. The supply of cars is better than it was in the 
spring, but there are still delays from time to time. It is 
almost impossible to get box cars to move mill refuse for long 
distances, altho gondolas can be secured for short hauls. 
Mr. MacArthur, who is Supreme Gurdon of Hoo-Hoo, will 
make a business trip to the San Joaquin Valley during this 
week, and will be present at the big concatenation which 
Snark C. G. Bird will hold at Fresno Saturday night. 

J. C. Alexander, president of Alexander Bros.’ Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is here on a business trip. Among other 
prominent lumbermen who are San Francisco visitors are the 
following: K. S. Duncan, secretary of the Duncan Shingle & 
Lumber Co., Kansas City; W. G. Burton, TT of the 
Burton-Cotton Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, and J. C. Gripper, 
of the Central Door Co., of Portland. 

Charles R. McCormick, head of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., this city, left for Oregon during the last week, accom- 
panied by W. R. Hewitt, his consulting engineer, and W. B. 
Wiggins, of Broughton & Wiggins. They expected to confer 
on the Government requisitions for lumber and wooden ships 
and to witness the launching of the new McCormick motor- 
ship City of St. Helens at the yards of the St. Helens Ship- 
building Co. on the Columbia River. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
has left here for a visit to the plant at McCloud before pro- 
ceeding to his home in Minneapolis. 

A. LB. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Co., is 
visiting in Los Angeles, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


June 13.—New England lumbermen are making a tremen- 
dous drive to complete within the next two and one-half days 
the subscription of $300,000,000, this section’s allotment of 
the Liberty Loan. Success will mean the subscription of an 
average of $40,000,000 up to Friday noon. 

Many retail lumber dealers are speaking of quietness in 
the house building trades, but despite this fact the volume 
of all classes of building is surprisingly large. During the 
first three and one-half business days of June the value of 
building contracts placed was $4,177,000, or better than ‘‘a- 
million-a-day”” for New England. The total for the year to 
June 6 is $83,197,000, only a very little behind last year's 
record of $86,685,000. 

Many important building projects are to be put thru this 
summer notwithstanding the increasing costs of materials 
and labor. Among these will be the expenditure of $1,500,060 
by the Christian Scientists of Boston, including a $600,000 
building on a twenty-acre plot in Brookline, Mass. But 
Uncle Sam will be the biggest builder by far in this section 
of the country. Lumbermen who recently went to Washing- 
ton to interview War Department officials in regard to pro- 
posed modifications in the lumber specifications for New 
England cantonments have returned with the interesting news 
that early estimates of the amounts of lumber required are 
altogether too modest. At Ayer, Mass., for instance, where 
the principal army concentration camp for the department of 
the northeast was expected to use 12,000,000 feet of lumber, 
most of it eastern spruce, it is now thought that the sched- 
ules will be increased to not less than 25,000,000 feet. In- 
stead of 30,000 men this camp is to accommodate 45,000 
men, it is reported unofficially. Some of the leading spruce 
manufatturers have been in conference with Government 
buying agents at the State House here and others are still 
in Washington or planning to go there within a few days. 
The huge orders will be distributed among a number of mills 
and the lumber manufacturers themslves are to have much 
to say about how the business will be placed so that the 
lumber may be delivered at Ayer with the least possible delay. 
Several big eastern mills are already sawing on the schedules 
at full capacity. Besides this cantonment New England is to 
have a number of smaller concentration camps for national 
guardsmen and volunteer recruits. One of these is now about 
finished at Framingham, Mass., and there will be many others 
in the six New England States, collectively requiring thou- 
sands of feet of lumber. 

The tremendous Government demand for skilled woodwork- 
ers of all kinds from house carpenters to shipwrights is 
making itself felt among private concerns most emphatically. 
Indicative of the sort of men wanted is a call just sent out 
by the United States Civil Service Commission, Postoffice 
Building, Boston, for seventeen boatbuilders at $3.12 to $4 a 
day and nine shipfitters at $3.28 to $4.32 a day at Portsmouth 


Navy Yard. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


June 11.—There is every evidence of a good building sea- 
son again, as operations in the city have once more assumed 
nearly normal proportions. Contractors are going ahead as 
fast as possible, their greatest fear now being a shortage of 
skilled labor when present war plans are brought to a head. 
Large quantities of yellow pine are coming into the market 
here, while transits in large numbers are being rapidly ab- 
sorbed. The car situation seems to be relieved to a great 
extent, but wholesalers believe this to be only temporary and 
that when the Government orders are ready for shipment 
domestic users will again feel the restricted car movement. 
While the mills appear to be no better off than at any time 


during the last several months, the large number of transits 
coming in have almost done away with taking mill orders. 
Retail yards have at last an opportunity to repair broken 
stocks and accumulate some kind of a stock on hand. The 
transits appear to be crowded, altho all seem to be rapidly 
absorbed. Wholesalers look for a slight decline in prices as 
yards become stocked and shipping conditions reach normal. 
There has been a steady advance in yellow pine finish during 
the last few months and the market for the present is still 
steady and the demand active. Finish is quoted at $36. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


June 12.—John R. Walker, Roger E. Simmons and A. H. 
Oxholm, three of the four commissioners appointed by the 
Federal Government to make a worldwide study of the lumber 
market with a view to supplying the requirements of Europe 
with lumber after the European war, were the guests of the 
White Pine Association Friday afternoon. The Government 
representatives were met here by a committee composed of 
R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co.; Burton F. Jack- 
son, of the Haines-Lumber Co.; L. 8. DeGraff, of A. Weston & 
Son; Hamilton R. Large, of Smith, Fassett & Co., and James 
L. Crane, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell. The visitors were 
taken in automobiles to every lumber yard and dock in the 
Tonawandas, 

The scarcity of tonnage on the lakes is proving a serious 
handicap to shippers who have large supplies awaiting trans- 
portation from upper lake ports. A number of wholesale 
dealers in the Tonawandas have not received any stock by 
boat this spring and several are still unable to say when they 
will be able to secure supplies by lake, on account of inability 
to secure tonnage. The situation is due largely to the un- 
usual demand for boats and the decrease in tonnage that has 
come thru boats being sold for coastwise trade and for their 
conversion into other lines of transportation on the lakes. 
As soon as dealers havé brought forward a fair assortment 
of stock it is predicted that tonnage will be less difficult to 
secure and that there will not be the tendency on the part of 
the carriers to exact the high freight rates which they are 
charging, in some cases as high as $6 being required on ship- 
ments from Lake Superior ports. Where it has been impossi- 
ble to secure boats dealers have devoted more attention than 
formerly to bringing thru as much stock as possible by rail. 

The diversion of rail tonnage to the movement of large 
quantities of lumber and other commodities for the use of 
the Government in war preparations is greatly curtailing 
shipments from local yards and other points. Dealers say 
that the situation is not expected to improve, the reverse 
being expected with a prospective increase in the movement 
of munitions from various parts of the country. 

H. Morton Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
captain of the local national guard company, has been com- 
missioned as captain in the officers’ reserve corps and is now 
engaged in the organization of a military home defense com- 
pany in North Tonawanda. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 13.—At a meeting of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange, held June 7, all present being members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, a resolution was 
passed stating that any change in the National association's 
inspection rules “at this time would be very undesirable ; 
that if full value is not being realized from present grading, 
prices should be changed to reflect value, instead of reducing 
grades and thereby adding further disturbance to existing 
trade conditions.” William L. Blakeslee was appointed chair- 
man of a special committee to communicate with the lumber 
exchanges of Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, setting forth the attitude of the Buffalo ex- 
change and requesting that it be immediately placed before 
the hardwood members of those organizations. 

The receipts of lumber at this port for the last week con- 
sisted of two cargoes, with total of 1,504,265 feet. The 
A. C. Tuxbury carried 900,000 feet of white pine box lumber 
for “ Niagara Box Co. and the MacLean Box Factory, and 
the Arizona had 604,265 feet of hardwoods for Taylor & 
Crate, The receipts of shingles were 3,550,000. 

The Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered 
seventy-three with only twenty-five for wooden dwellings. 
The total costs were $122,700. There is. much hesitation 
shown in building and the facts seem to bear out the con- 
tention of the retail lumbermen and planing mill men who 
say that they are not being benefited to the usual extent from 
construction work. Some believe, however, that improvement 
will be seen within a short time, and that a large amount of 
money placed in circulation will be reflected in much better 
times in the building line. 

The lumbermen are giving a good deal of support to the 
Liberty loan and a special committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting of Charles N. Perrin, as chairman; Fred M. Sullivan 
and Clark W. Hurd, to make a general canvass of the trade 
to secure subscriptions. The committee reports that the 
response to its efforts has been quite satisfactory. Both 
employers and employees are subscribing and it is believed 
that the latter will take from $150,000 to $200,000. A large 
percentage of the men are taking at least a $50 bond. 

The Federal Lumber Commission, composed of John R. 
Walker, Nelson C. Brown, Roger E. Simmons and A. H. 
Oxholm, visited the Buffalo lumber trade on June 8, being 
entertained at the Hotel Statler by a special committee of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, consisting of Horace F. Taylor, 
president; H. L. Abbott, Henry I. George, John McLeod, G. 
Elias and Fred M. Sullivan. Afterward a number of local 
lumber yards were visited. The visitors also conferred with 
R. T. Jones, representing the lumber interests of the Tona- 

yandas. <A study was made of the advantages of the Great 
Lakes-Montreal shipping route, in comparison with the Erie 
Canal route. 


a former 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 11.—Shipments, the most important feature of this 
market at the present time, were fewer last week than for 
several weeks and lumbermen here find little comfort in the 
outlook. The causes of the decrease are supposed to be the 
increased activity of the Government and the influx of per- 
ishable freight in the shape of foodstuffs, and their effect on 
the car supply and the open capacity of the railroads. De- 
mand has decreased in some lines, notably building, but there 
is still enough to continue the depletion of yard stocks and 
some of the retailers’ places begin to look decidedly ragged. 
Prices generally continue to rise and there are really no prices 
that can be called the market, for the wholesaler who has 
some available lumber can get almost any price for it if he 
keeps on looking until he gets hold of the man (or one of the 
many men) who need just that kind of lumber badly at the 
time. General business is good and the railroads, shipyards, 
box makers, big industrials and planing mills are all as heavy 
buyers as the market will permit, and would be bigger if they 
could get the lumber. 

There seems to be less shortage of shipments among the 
hardwoods than in the pines, and, in proportion, hardwood 
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dealers are a lot better off. Hardwood prices are high, but 
not so panicky as North Carolina, yellow pine, hemlock and 
spruce. All the hardwoods are in good demand, with hard- 
wood floorings, red and white oak, maple, chestnut, birch, 
gum, ash, basswood, cherry and mahogany all behind the 
demand. White pine supply is also far behind, with prices 
away up. Hemlock prices have been quoted as high as $28.50 
base and have since been withdrawn. Spruce is scarce and 
brings top prices when it can be had. Cypress supply is get- 
ting lower and prices are higher. Cypress and cedar shingles 
are in strong demand at high prices and lath are readily mar- 
ketable at prices unheard of before. Yellow pine is erratic 
in demand and price, but all on a high level, with demand for 
building sizes and bill timbers especially strong. North 
Carolina pine is running away, and in some items prices are 
higher than the corresponding grades of white pine were a 
year or so ago. 

Dealers in this territory were considerably perturbed at the 
announcement that the Government would need 12,000,000 
feet of lumber for the cantonment at Wrightstown, N. J., 
which, if it had been taken out of the depleted stocks, would 
have made the conditions serious. Last week it was an- 
nounced that very little lumber would be required out of local 
stock, as arrangements had been made to bring it direct from 
southern mills. Special railroad sidings are being laid to re- 
ceive the lumber and other camp supplies. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 12.—Thruout the manufacturing trade grows a 
stronger note of protest over the manner in which lumber is 
being handled -by the railroads. It is becoming harder all 
the time to obtain shipments and the test of the resourceful- 
ness of the shippers who usually require large quantities 
of low grade stock for boxing and crating is often amusing in 
its results. The high prices that ruled last winter and caused 
a lessened stocking of material by large consumers has left 
their stocks on hand at the lowest point. Yards are being 
called upon to supply emergency needs. 

In the coal fields there is more building than for years. 
The efforts to get new mines into operation have been merely 
one side of the case. The necessity of providing excellent 
frame houses for miners at low rent has been impressed 
upon the coal men from the fact that the miners are demand- 
ing better conditions for living now than ever and if the 
owners are to induce miners to come to a new works, they 
must have attractions that were not thought of before. The 
situation is serious, but more from a lack of cars and ship- 
ping material. Mine timbers, pit posts and coke slabs are 
being sought in many sections and further removed from the 
point of consumption than ever before. 

Railroad companies are taking more interest in cross tie 
needs. There has been unusually heavy buying in the eastern 
section from Pittsburgh dealers, and inquiries are arriving 
weekly for larger lots of ties that are being sought for 
earnestly by railroads both for new trackage and for repairs. 
Building operations are still much reduced. In fact, the 
outlook is not promising except that the total volume is better 
than a month ago. Difficulty in securing material, reliable 
labor supply and the very high prices now ruling are among 
the causes ascribed for the depression. And this is in face 
of the fact that housing conditions in Pittsburgh district 
were never so poor, so deplorably lacking in capacity nor 
rents so abnormally high. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports little effort to sell but 
tremendous effort to ship on contract material. The com- 
pany is getting results, however, and is encouraged. The 
new operation at Cheat Haven, Pa., is making a fine showing 
for this concern, production having been unusually good for 
so young an operation. 

The Germain Co. reports brisk demand, shipments from 
the South on railroad material showing better results than 
for some time. The volume of business done by this company 
is making a fine showing for the current month. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 11.—Local lumber wholesalers had an adjourned 
meeting on the subject of the reconsignment charges on cars 
at the West Hotel today, gathering at luncheon to hear a 
report of the committees appointed June 5 on the subject. 
Frank W. Shepard, as chairman, reported for the com- 
mittee in favor of sending a representative of Minneapolis 
wholesalers to the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing 
in Washington June 25, supplied with data on the subject. 
P. M. Parker presided. The report was adopted and there 
was some discussion as to the delegate. The consensus was 
that Mr. Shepard should go to Washington. He demurred 
and the matter was left open to be taken up at another meet- 
ing June 19. 

Burt J. Clark, manager of the Minneapolis sales office of 
the Red River Lumber Co. for several years, has resigned to 
give his time to new duties as vice president and secretary 
of the Heidbrink Co., of Minneapolis, manufacturer of an 
automatic anxesthetizer. 

hk. A. Griswold has resigned as a traveling salesman for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. to become manager of retail yards 
for the C. W. Adams Lumber Co., St. Paul, succeeding Clif- 
ford Hield, who resigned to enter the officers’ training camp 
at Fort Snelling, Minn. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


June 11.—Lumbermen in Eastern Canada complain of the 
shortage of ocean tonnage for those desirous of shipping lum- 
ber overseas, and of a dearth of cars when the United States 
markets are being catered to. This transportation question 
is a serious one; but lumbermen are not suffering any more 
than other manufacturers, the railroads having instructions 
to give preference to war materials, which include munitions 
and food stuffs. 

The domestic trade for lumber is good, considering war 
time conditions. Shell boxes are still in active demand, and 
the manufacturers of these are operating their plants to 
capacity. Wooden shipbuilding is giving the industry a fresh 
impetus, while demands for railroad cars and a slight im- 
provement in building statistics are helping the situation. 
Prices continue to advance, and the probabilities are that as 
a result of a greater demand, a lessened output and cost of 
production, consumers of lumber will be paying a good deal 


more for lumber next year than they have been paying dur- 
ing the last few years. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


June 12.—The lumber trade at present is practically con- 
fined to shipments to the United States, but even there the 
shipper is confronted by a schooner freight of $7.50 and a 
scarcity of tonnage. As much as possible is sent by rail, but 
ears also are searce. The embargo which has put an end 
for the present to trade with England and France has turned 
the attention of more of the shippers to the American market, 
but they are hoping the British embargo will be lifted soon 


and an opportunity afforded to get rid of some of the rapidly 
accumulating stocks in their mill yards and wharves. 

This season’s log driving on New Brunswick streams has 
been the most successful for years, and a considerable quan- 
tity of the previous year’s cut that was hung up last year 
came along with this year’s drives. 

P. Z. Caverhill, head forester for New Brunswick, has 
resigned, and will go west. 


BANGOR, ME. 


June 13.—One of the wonderful things about this greatest 
war in all history into which this country has plunged is the 
unselfish patriotism of the average small business man, who 
without a word of complaint sees the profits he had counted 
upon disappear and the business organization built up thru 
many years of painful struggle broken to forge more efficient 
links in the mighty war machine of his nation and her allies. 
This is vividly portrayed in the recent experience of small 
lumber operators around here. Unable to obtain sufficient 
woodsmen for their modest operations, even the wages re- 
cently having been increased to double the normal basis of 
a few years ago, many are now chancing the complete 
obliteration of their organizations by permitting—actually 
encouraging—their remaining men to enlist in forestry bat- 
talions or as regular soldiers. This will mean that some of 
the small independent lumber operators will this winter be 
found working for day wages in the camps of the large com- 
panies which possess resources enabling them to go farther 
afield for recruiting workers. 

After releasing a number of experienced woodsmen and 
mill operators to go with the ten New England portable saw- 
mill units to England this week, they are encouraging others 
to go to Augusta to enlist with the forestry regiment the 
United States soon will send to France, and Canadian officials 
now are here enlisting woodsmen for the Canadian forestry 
battalions. Sergeant Moore and Privates Gilpatrick and 
Woods of the 2nd Canadian Forestry Battalion are in Bangor 
this week to tell of Canada’s need of men. Recruits are 
being sent to Aldershot, N. S. The object of the work will 
be to get out lumber for the trenches, railroad ties, bridge 
timbers ete. Altho strictly non-combative work behind the 
battle lines of France and Belgium, still it has dangers from 
airplane attacks, long range artillery fire etc., and affords 
every man enlisted his opportunity to ‘do his bit.” 

The need of such units is so great that when the 246th regi- 
ment of Canadians reached England they were immediately 
put to work as a forestry unit instead of being sent into the 
trenches, as most of the men had come from the lumber camps 
and sawmills. The new forestry units to be sent abroad by 
Canada and the United States will relieve these men of the 
246th Canadian regiment for fighting duty. Several woods- 
men from Bangor and vicinity have already gone to Alder- 
shot to enlist as foresters. 


NEW YORK 


June 13.—Demand for all classes of lumber continues on a 
most. active basis. Building is dull, but wholesalers are get- 
ting more orders from them than they can handle and the 
volume of business is restricted only by the transportation 
supply. There seems to be no doubt but that the number of 
wooden ships will be less than first reports indicated, but this 
has not in any way disheartened the trade, because with ap- 
proximately a million and a quarter feet required for each 
ship it does not take much imagination to figure the total 
number of feet required for 200 or 300 ships as the Govern- 
ment’s tentative estimate is understood to be. Ship building 
yards in this vicinity were never more active and old yards 
that were considered dilapidated are being renewed and a 
vast quantity of heavy lumber for railway and initial con- 
struction work has already been ordered for the purpose of 
putting these yards in shape. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of submarine chasers 
ordered, but there are probably twenty yards in this section 
working on contracts and as this class of business is getting 
preference so:far as transportation is concerned, lumbermen 
are booking some very satisfactory orders. 

The specifications for the proposed cantonments have 
caused some excitement, but the frequent changes account for 
some discouragement. Dock builders and railroads are in- 
quiring freely for stock they will need during the year and 
all thru the market there is a strong desire to cover one’s 
requirements as far ahead as possible notwithstanding the 
increased prices asked. 

From a builder’s standpoint there is little activity and were 
it not for Government and special business that is keeping 
the yards busy they would not be very busy with the small 
amount of building construction in sight. The advanced 
price of building materials has of course been one of the con- 
tributing causes for the dullness, but there are other evi- 
dences that builders are preparing to go ahead with certain 
kinds of work as soon as weather conditions settle. At the 
same time there has developed a feeling that carpenters 
will be so scarce in ship building and Government contracts 
that it is patriotic to discourage anything of a profit nature 
that is not absolutely necessary. The labor situation is daily 
becoming more trying to the building industry, not only to the 
contractors but to the manufacturers of various structural 
materials. Practically every branch of the building and con- 
struction business will shortly have to deal with the im- 
portant problem that will result as a natural consequence 
from the conscription of young men for the new army. 

In financial circles there are frequent rumors as to the 
value of contracts closed for the reconstruction of structures 
in the ruined sections of France. Present Government work 
is undoubtedly delaying much along these lines, but lumber- 
men who are in a position to get close to recognized authori- 
ties say that when this war is over the lumber trade will 
see its most active time, because in the rebuilding large 
quantities of lumber must be purchased from the United 
States. It is stated that some contracts already placed are 
simply the forerunner of a large building movement in the 
devastated territory that will take years to rebuild and re- 
quire the expenditure of millions of dollars’ worth of Amer- 


ican material. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 12.—The car situation is perceptibly better in this 
section, due partly to material being shipped on Government 
war orders, and also to a number of cars that have been 
routed into this section from the northern trunk lines on 
orders from the Interstate Commerce Commission. Prices 
on finish, shed stock and boards are holding up very firm, 
but prices on dimension are a little uncertain. While the 
mills are trying to hold firm, some of the buyers say that the 
market is easing up, while others say there is no perceptible 
change. 


OBB PDD LPP DL 


On ApRIL 30 the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce announced that it is no longer possible to send goods 
by parcel post from the United States to Russia. 











At the start ‘‘Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine’’ set a standard 
of quality that established 
a new record for this great 
wood of the Atlantic Coast. 
Naturally fitted for yard 
stock, our perfect milling 
and careful grading make 
it doubly profitable. 


The above clump of vir- 
gin timber photographed 
on our holdings in North 
Carolina shows trees rang- 
ing in diameter from 16" 
to 24". From such trees we 
get a good proportion of 
the higher grades so de- 
sirable for interior work 
and finish. 


A letter telling us your needs 
will bring prices by next mail. 
Send it today. 





ohnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TELECODE. 
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N. C. 
Pine 


manufactured from the high- 
grade timber shown herewith 
is guarantee in itself of superior 
quality, but you get additional 


assurance of value when you 
buy from 


Camp 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S.C. 
Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G CYe 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Cc. C. Ganahl, well known retailer and wholesaler of Los 
Angeles, Cal., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


Bert E. Cook, sales representative in this territory for the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
in central Illinois part of the week on a sales trip. 


M. A. Mummert, in charge of the yellow pine department 
of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., returned last Saturday 
from a trip in the South. 


Among the Arkansas visitors during the week were Fay V. 
Johnson, of the Fay V. Johnson Lumber Co., of Jonesboro, 
and A. M. Richardson, of the A. M. Richardson Lumber Co., 
of Helena. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the yellow pine department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago Wednesday conferring with Seth E. Barwick, sales 
agent for the company in this territory. 


J. J. Pruett, of El Paso, Tex., vice president and managing 
director of the Madera Co. (Ltd.), and El Paso Milling Co. 
(Ltd.), extensive operators in Mexico, announces the appoint- 
ment of L. R. Hoard as general superintendent of the com- 
panies. 


Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, arrived in Chicago early enough before 
the opening of the convention to visit his son, Stuart A. Knox, 
who is now doing his “bit” for Uncle Sam and is stationed 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill., being a member of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

W. B. Burke, vice president and general manager of the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., accompanied by 
Mrs. Burke, stopped off in Chicago en route home from Wash- 
ington. Mr. Burke had been at the capital in connection with 
the lumber purchasing program of the lumber and forest 
products committee of the Council of National Defense. 


V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., returned 
to Chicago early in the week from the mill of the company at 
Bayfield, Wis., in time to participate in the annual tourna- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago. Mr. 
Mashek was unfortunate, as he tied with John Hanson for 
the H. F. Hooper cup and in the tossup Mr. Hanson won. 


Miss Loretta Hines, daughter of Edward Hines, president 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., who is an enthusiast of 
the bridle path, will exhibit her mount, ‘Hazel Peavine, 
next week at the horse show of the South Shore Country 
Club of Chicago. The show will be held June 21, 22 and 23. 
Altho only 13 years old, Miss Hines has a number of blue 
ribbons to her credit, having won the trophies at exhibits 
in Chicago and other cities. 


E. H. Fall, of Port Clinton, Ohio, one of the well known 
retailers of the Buckeye State, was in Chicago last Saturday. 
He came here to be present at the Interscholastic track meet 
at Chicago, as his son was one of the contestants that Oberlin 
College sent to the meet. Before the meet was held Mr. Fall 
said his son would surely win, and later results proved that 
his prediction was true. Another Ohio visitor to Chicago 
was William I. Barr, of Greenfield. ; 


Frank N. Snell, general sales manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., was in Chicago early in the week, following 
a visit to Detroit, where he had been in attendance on Monday 
and Tuesday at the World’s Salesmanship Congress. Mr. 
Snell is one of the sustaining members of the congress and 
had with him there five of his salesmen. He is one of the 
exponents of modern merchandising among lumbermen and 
did not miss an opportunity to let his salesmen hear inspiring 
and helpful talks on salesmanship during the congress. 


Friends of John W. Barry, the well known lumberman and 
writer of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will be pleased to learn that, 
according to a telegram received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on Thursday of this week, he has been elected Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Iowa. The honor is 
one that is rarely bestowed and comes to Mr. Barry in recog- 
nition of his personal qualities generally and his extraordi- 
nary services to Freemasons thruout decades of active asso- 
ciation in that order. 


Among the ladies who accompanied their husbands to Chi- 
cago for the annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association this week was Mrs. Charles A. Goodman, of 
Marinette, Wis. While, on account of the exceedingly im- 
portant business program, no special entertainment was pro- 
vided by the association for the ladies attending the conven- 
tion this year, there were many private parties made up, the 
members of which thoroly enjoyed a number of events pro- 
vided for their entertainment. 


Several northern lumbermen who came here to attend the 
conventions of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation arrived early in order to be present at the meeting 
of the Northern Hardwood Lumber Association, which was 
held at the Brevoort Hotel. The organization is a new one, 
having been formed at Minneapolis a few weeks ago, and 
already has a growing membership. At the meeting held 
here the discussion was given over entirely to lumber condi- 
tions of importance to the wholesale trade. 


H. G. Bohlssen, of New Caney, Tex., accompanied by Mrs. 
Bohlssen, has been spending the week in Chicago taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the annual meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association to visit friends 
and relatives in the city and also to call on hardwood buyers. 
Mr. Bohlssen is a prominent manufacturer of Texas hard- 
woods, his mill being located at New Caney, and he is chair- 
man of the Texas Hardwood Bureau, an organization which 
in a little more than one year of existence has done splen- 
did work in promoting interest in and developing markets for 
Texas hardwoods. 


Among the prominent visitors to the annual convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago this 
week was Thomas EK. Coale, president of the Thomas BH. Coale 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, who was accompanied by his 
wife. After attending the two days’ sessions of the conven- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Coale left Friday night for San Fran- 
cisco, expecting to stop for a visit at the Grand Canyon en- 
route. They will spend several weeks on the west Coast sight 
seeing and while in that section Mr. Coale will confer with 
manufacturers of California white pine, a product that he 
handles in large quantities. 


J. E. Crawford, of St. Louis, of the Pine: Belt Lumber Co., 
Louisiana Sawmill Co. and the Consolidated Mills Co., was in 
Chicago on Thursday of this week and paid the AMBRICAN 


LUMBERMAN the compliment of a call. . He speaks hopefully, 
almost jubilantly, over business prospects and, barring un- 
foreseen disaster, can discern nothing in the future but 
what he describes as ‘unprecedented prosperity.” Mr. Craw- 
ford left for Winona, Minn., later in the week, after attend- 
ing as a spectator the annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and will return south by way of 
Chicago. 


G. W. Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., manufacturers of fir 
lumber, Portland, Ore., was in Chicago this week and told of 
great activity now prevailing in lumber circles on the Pacific 
coast. He said wooden ships were being built as rapidly as 
present shipyards can find men to do the work, and that new 
yards are being built and planned. He looks for continuous 
good prices for lumber and a growing demand. Mr. Gates has 
made it a custom to make two trips east each year and while 
in the East this time will visit his son at Pottstown, Pa., 
who is a freshman in college there. Mr. Gates said his son 
will accompany him back home, as his college year would be 
out before the elder Gates returned to the coast. 


J. A. Gorman, sales manager of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., received this week a trophy of which he is proud. It is 
a deer head and deer feet mounted on a cork pine frame, 
which stands about 6 feet high. The head is that of a 5-year- 
old buck, having five prongs, and the frame was carved with 
a jack knife by Fred Lawlor, the donor. Lawlor, who is a 
trapper and hunter living on Ox Bow Lake, at the Wisconsin- 
Michigan State line, shot the deer last winter. He has lived 
in a cabin at Ox Bow Lake for thirty years and previously 
was a raftsman and drove white pine log rafts from the head 
waters of the Mississippi down to New Orleans, La., in the 
early days when northern logs were handled that way. 


Among the out-of-town golfers who were in Chicago Tues- 
day attending the eleventh annual tournament of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Chicago were W. J. Foye. of 
Omaha; E. C. Crossett, of Dubuque; Ralph Jurden, of Mem- 
phis ; McEwen J. Ranson, of Nashville, Tenn.; BE. C. Mueller, 
Rock Island; Percy Stone, Rockford, Ill.; F. R. Gadd, Cin- 
cinnati, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States; Ray Wilbur, of Milwaukee; BE. L. Grant, 
of Kenosha, Wis., and L. P. DuBois, of Charleston, 
Miss. Mr. Foye, who played in the championship 
match tho not winning the championship, won the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN cup. Ralph Jurden won the Knudson trophy for 
approaching and putting, and Mr. Crossett with an 84 was a 
winner of the first flight trophy. Out-of-town lumbermen 
always make the annual golf tournament of the local players 
keener with their rivalry and their presence at the annual 
tournament is always welcome. 


A. O. Davis, manager of the hardwood department of the 
Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex., who has been in Chicago 
this week attending the annual meeting of the National 
Hardweod Lumber Association, came up a day or two in 
advance of the meeting in order to spend a little time with 
local hardwood buyers. . Mr. Davis reports a splendid de- 
mand for hardwoods of all kinds, the call being especially 
strong for gum, ash and oak, all of which are commanding 
good prices. As was stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
its issue of June 9, it was the intention of the Sabine Tram 
Co. in entering the hardwood business to operate one side of 
its big double mill at Deweyville, Tex., on hardwoods and 
the other on pine. So great is the demand for hardwoods, 
however, that the company has changed its plan and, Mr. 
Davis says, will operate both sides of the mill during the 
day run on hardwoods and will put on a night run for yellow 
pine. Mr. Davis was accompanied by his wife, who has 
visited relatives and social acquaintances in Chicago while 
he has been in attendance on the convention. 


Several well known box manufacturers were in Chicago 
Wednesday, attending a conference at which were discussed 
conditions that now affect the box manufacturing trade. 
Among the box men here were James Smith, of F. Smith & 
Son (Inc.), of Clinton, Iowa; George Handy, of Handy Bros. 
(Ine.), Bay City, Mich.; C. E. Turner, president of the 
Wausau Box & Lumber Co., and E. A. Gooding, president of 
the Wisconsin Box Co., Wausau, Wis.; E. W. Ellis, of the 
E. W. Ellis Box & Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis.; J. Coffey, 
of Marinette, Wis., of the Peninsular Box & Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich., and Joseph Coen, secretary of the Mar- 
quette Box & Lumber Co., Marquette, Mich. The box men 
reported labor conditions very unsatisfactory and gradually 
growing worse. At some factories the shortage of workers 
has grown so great that women are now being employed to 
do light work such as they can perform about a factory. 
The manufacturers report, however, that the work of women 
has proved very satisfactory and it is likely more will be 
given employment. The present high price of labor has 
affected the box and ship trade and advances are looked upon 
as necessary to keep pace with conditions prevailing in the 
trade. 


W. C. Hull, of Traverse City, Mich., president of the Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, while in Chicago 
during the week in attendance at the mid-summer meeting of 
the association and the annual of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, told of progress being made in the erec- 
tion of the plant of the Oval Wood Dish Co., of which he is 
president, at Tupper Lake, N. Y. The mill of the company, 
which will be ready for operation in October, will have a daily 
cutting capacity of 125,000 feet and will consist of two bands, 
a slab resaw and a gang. It will be electrically driven by 
machinery of Allis-Chalmers make. The company, which will 
soon be cut out in Michigan, has a cut ahead in New York of 
30,000,000 feet of maple, birch and beech. In New York the 
operation will run more to lumber than butter dishes and 
clothes pins, which is the reverse of what has prevailed at the 
Traverse City plant. In New York about 500 men will be 
employed, and Mr. Hull said that if labor shortage became 
such that women be employed he believed that about 100 
women could be given work at the dish and clothes pin fac- 
tory. Despite the fact that Mr. Hull will in the next few 
months reside at Tupper Lake instead of Traverse City, the 
association honored him with reélection as president at the 
meeting this week. 





RELINQUISHES BIG BUSINESS FOR PATRIOTIC 
DUTY 


That practical patriotism is confined to no section and no 
class is this week illustrated, among thousands of other 
examples, by the appointment of Alvan T. Simonds, of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass., to a captaincy 
in the Ordnance Reserve Corps. Mr. Simonds resigns the 
presidency of the Simonds Manufacturing Co. to accept 
service, a patriotic sacrifice whose extent may be realized only 
in part. The appointment is especially appropriate from the 
fact—by which in part it may have been influenced—that Mr. 
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Simonds is especially fitted to assist in the purchasing and 
producing of the large volume of steel helmets, thin armor 
plates for artillery carriages, and armored locomotives and 
tractors that the Government will require. 

Under Mr. Simonds’ personal direction the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Co. at its Fitchburg factory and at its steel mills 
at Lockport, N. Y., has for several years been prominent in 
supplying the thin armor plate required by the Government, 
and the company is producing bullet-proof shields in large 
quantities for the Russian Government. It is said to have 
the best equipped plant for these purposes of any in the 





ALVAN T. SIMONDS, OF FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Who Subordinates Personal Profit to Patriotism 


United States. The company, under Mr. Simonds’ personal 
direction, has become possibly the only concern in the country 
able to fabricate steel helmets and thin armor plate in its 
own plants. 

Mr. Simonds’ appointment is at once a tribute to his 
patriotism and to the Government’s recognition of high 
peculiar ability. 


AGAIN RELIEVES TORNADO SUFFERERS 


When a tornado exacts lives or devastates homes and other 
property C. O. Frisbie, president of the Cornell Wood Products 
Co., goes down deep into his pocket and brings forth a fine 
sum for the relief of the sufferers. Readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will recall that a few weeks ago he gave his check 
for $500 to relieve sufferers of Newcastle, Ind., following a 
disastrous storm, and now the beneficiaries of his generosity 
are the storm sufferers of Mattoon and Charleston, Ill. <A 
few hours after news of the heavy loss of life and destruction 
of property at Mattoon and Charleston was published C. O. 
Frisbie, jr., son of the president of the Cornell Wood Products 
Co., was on his way with two $500 checks signed by his 
father, and he gave them personally to the mayor of each 
stricken city. These checks were the largest individual con- 
tributions given and Mr. Frisbie has received formal ac- 
knowledgment of his gifts from the relief committees of each 
city. 

Cornell, Wis., the mill town of the company of which Mr. 
Frisbie is the head and where he spends much of his time, is 








Cc. O. FRISBIB, 
Who Again Relieves Tornado Sufferers 


a hustling, small center that has many of the “airs” and 
improvements of a city, a municipal condition due almost 
entirely to his interest in the town. The March 17 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told of many ways in which 
Cornell has been helped and the latest step forward was a 
meeting of the business men of Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire 
and Cornell for the purpose of promoting a Chippewa Valley 
Business Men’s Association. Altho Chippewa Falls and Eau 
Claire are in the city and Cornell in the village class the dis- 
tinction did not deter Mr. Frisbie from arranging a banquet 
at Cornell to which the business men of the other two places 
were invited. He arranged for a special train to take the 
business men from Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls to Cornell 
and a real town boosting banquet, “Chicago style,” was held. 
There were a song leader and cabaret entertainers from Chi- 
cago and several business men made addresses. As a result 
the Chippewa Valley Business Men’s Association is now in 
process of organization. It will include Chippewa Falls, 
Eau Claire, Cornell, Stanley, Menomonie and Rice Lake. This 
organization, when perfected, is expected to be an important 
factor in promoting the welfare of the entire Chippewa Val- 
ley, in both a business and agricultural way. 





ANOTHER RECORD-BREAKING SHIPMENT 
In these days of record-breaking shipments William 
Buchanan, yellow pine manufacturer of Texarkana, Ark., has 
ene to report. Last week there was shipped from one of 


the William Buchanan mills a full train load of lumber com- 
posed of forty Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad 80,000-pound 
capacity logging flat cars loaded with dimension and boards 
for the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. Not one of the 
cars contained less than 30,000 feet of lumber; the heaviest 
loaded contained 35,537 feet. The total volume of lumber 
on the train was 1,305,353 feet, or an average of 32,634 feet 
per car. 





LOCAL INTERESTS CHANGE OWNERSHIIP 


An important change in yard ownership in Chicago was the 
recent purchase of the Claney interests by the other stock- 
holders of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., 2315 Elston 
Avenue. The purchase means the retirement from the con- 
cern of John, A. B. and H. P. Claney, and the present officers 
are: President, Edward L. Thornton; vice president, W. S. 
Frisby ; secretary and treasurer, Sydney C. Anderson. Mr. 
Thornton has been its president since the company was or- 
ganized, eleven years ago, and Mr. Anderson was secretary. 
The management of the company, which operates one of the 
largest lumber yards in Chicago, will continue to conduct its 
business along the same lines as heretofore. The company, 
in addition to doing an extensive general yard business, 
specializes in heavy construction lumber and timbers for 
railroad and other purposes, requiring yellow pine, fir or 
oak timbers and other heavy material. 

The yard of the company occupies a tract of nearly ten 
acres, having a third of a mile of Chicago & North Western 
Railway switchtrack and 1,000 feet of Chicago River frontage. 
All the handling of heavy timbers at the yard, both unloading 
and loading, is done by electric power, there being three large 
eantilever cranes and portable hoists. The planing mill of 
the Gardner Mill Co., the mill connection of the company, has 
modern eqipment in every way, consisting of a 10-inch Ber- 
lin band saw and 100 foot carriage, two timber sizers of the 
largest Berlin pattern and full quota of resaws and other 
planing mill machinery. The yard is lighted with electric 
light so that operations may be conducted at night as well as 





EDWARD L. THORNTON, 
President 


W. S. FRISBY, 
Vice President 


day. The stock carried never is allowed to go below 14,000,- 
000 feet, while the maximum volume is 20,000,000 feet. Lum- 
ber is handled in the yard as quickly and economically as in 
any yard in Chicago and frequently big orders are out of the 
yard the same day that they have been received. The officers 
of the company are well known in the local trade and are 
practical lumbermen. 

Mr. Thornton is a lumberman of long and wide experience. 
His lumber experience began when as a boy during odd times 
in his school days he worked at a sawmill located on Mud 
Lake, at Depeyster, N. Y. In 1876 his father, Alonzo Thorn- 
ton, now a retired lumberman, bought a waterpower sawmill at 
Heuvelton, N. Y., the mill being located on the Oswegatchie 
River, a tributary stream of the St. Lawrence River and get- 
ting its rise in the Adirondacks. The mill had a capacity of 
approximately 3,000,000 feet of lumber a year and its log 
supply of pine, hemlock and some hardwoods was brought 
down that stream. ‘Today the mill, which is still operated 
tho not as extensively as in earlier years, is owned by Mr. 
Thornton, who bought it from his father. 

In 1888 Mr. Thornton came to Chicago and until 1890 was 
employed in the yard of Albert Russell, then located at Cly- 
bourn and Fullerton Avenues. In 1890 he became associated 
with the George E. Plumb Lumber Co., becoming its secre- 
tary and treasurer. Following the death of Mr. Plumb the 
company was reorganized, taking the name of the Superior 
Lumber Co., with Thaddeus Dean as president, Mr. Thorn- 
ton retaining the positions he had held. In 1900 Mr. Thorn- 
ton sold his interest and bought an interest in the John E. 
Burns Lumber Co., and in 1906 the Thornton-Claney Lumber 
Co. was founded. 

Both Mr. Frisby and Mr. Anderson have been with the 
company since its organization. Mr. Frisby has been its 
head salesman and is widely known among local yard men, 
contractors and builders. Mr. Anderson is a thoroly trained 
“inside man” and since being with the company has been its 
secretary. These officers have had thoro experience in the 
commercial woods handled in this market and the continued 
success of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. is assured. 





SYDNEY C. ANDERSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Better prospects for business prevail generally thruout the 
sash and door field. While buying, especially among country 
yards, is to cover immediate needs, there is indication that 
trade will improve. As a rule building in the cities is not 
showing the volume of last year. Severe storms in many 
parts have interfered with building operations and have had 
a material effect on present business. The Federal Govern- 
ment is taking a large amount of sash and door material for 
army purposes and these requirements have had a decided 
effect in some parts. Many people in the sash and door field 
believe that slack building, due to the war situation, is going 
to react and later on conditions will begin to return to normal. 

In Chicago not much change is noticeable in the sash and 
door business, conditions being about the same as they were 
last week. Most of the demand is from out-of-town trade, 
while city building still remains light. The Government in 
placing its requirements is taking not only lumber but sash 
and door items, and this business, Chicago sash and door 
people believe, will have some material and beneficial effect 
on the trade. Prices are firm. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are beginning to get a 
good run of country business and prospects in that line are 
good, but yard buyers are opposed to stocking up freely for 
fear a later car shortage will discourage building and leave 
them overstocked on millwork. Buying now is mainly to 
cover immediate needs. City building shows some improve- 
ment, tho nothing like the volume of last year. It runs 
largely to moderate priced residences and small ‘store and 
factory buildings. 

Baltimore factories have enough business to keep them 
running full time. To the ordinary needs have been added 
of late large inquiries from the Federal Government for army 
purposes. This helps to keep prices in a decidedly buoyant 
state, and sash and door men have been able to readjust 
their price lists to meet the higher cost of raw materials and 
cost of production, and to realize profits that give great 
encouragement. Building is active in the suburbs. 


The factories are not getting as much work as usual at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the building trade for a number of weeks 
has manifested but little activity. Proprietors say the high 
cost of labor and of other materials besides lumber has some- 
thing to do with the comparative dullness, but the general 
waiting period in business is also accredited with an in- 
fluence. Later, it is expected, business will be much livelier. 

At Cincinnati and vicinity rains have practically closed 
down outside construction work and the distribution of 
finished material has been light. There seems to have been 
some revival in the building field, but the situation is far 
from normal, and the new business in sight will not suffice 
to make it so. The mills have great trouble to keep up their 
requirements of dry lumber and find that prices for it are 


steadily advancing. Builders in this market have numerous 
plans on paper. 

Outside of special orders there is but little doing among 
the mills in St. Louis, but business is considered good in 
view of the dullness that usually prevails at this time of 
year. Farmers are too busy in the fields to do any building, 
which cuts the rural consumption, and in the cities the un- 
certainty of conditions is retarding anything but that which 
is for urgent needs. But dealers feel that as soon as condi- 
tions adjust themselves there will be a revival of business. 
The planing mills report that the demand is slack, altho prices 
are being maintained. The mills are working full time, but 
forces are smaller. Speculative building is practically at a 
standstill. 

More new business is being figured at Kansas City factories 
and the manufacturers believe that the slack in building 
resulting from the war is pretty well discounted by this time. 
Trade holds up well, too. Stock goods move rather slowly, 
but the improvement in the figuring overshadows the season- 
able dullness in certain lines and is most encouraging. Prices 
continue very firm, the same level that has obtained for 
several weeks being in effect. The very stiff prices of shop 
lumber and of glass make almost a certainty, however, an 
early upward movement in prices. 

The market for fir doors and general millwork at Tacoma, 
Wash., continues firm. Cars have been a little easier, es- 
pecially for the. middle West, and this has helped the fac 
tories. High class fir logs have advanced. The door factories 
are all operating steadily. Eastern demand for fir doors and 
open sash is active. There will be a huge door order for the 
factories to fill quick for the American Lake army canton- 
ment to be placed possibly within a week. 

Business has improved somewhat at San Francisco plants, 
with the Government buying sash and doors for hundreds of 
small barracks under construction at the emergency camp at 
the Presidio. The door factories in the San Francisco Bay 
region are fairly busy for this time of year. The door depart- 
ments of the white pine sawmills in the Sierras are rushed 
with work and some have orders far ahead. Regular ship- 
ments of white pine door stock and open sash to the East are 
being made and there is less complaint as to lack of cars, 
altho the railroad situation is still far from satisfactory. 

An improvement in demand in the window glass trade is 
reported by manufacturers, which in some sections of the 
country is due to the violent storms that have wrecked hun- 
dreds of buildings and destroyed much glass. The market 
also is stimulated by the glazing of buildings the erection 
of which was started early in the spring. The outloo® is 
good for the midsummer demand and brisk buying during the 
late summer. and early fall months. Prices are reported firm, 
the tendency being upward, especially for popular sizes and 
the better qualjties of glass, . 
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Standard in grade, millwork and quality as is our Railroad and 
Car Material—all manufactured at our Boston, Ga., mill. Our 


YARD STOCK 


comes from Thomasville and comprises all items in dressed long 
and shortleaf yellow pine. 


Akby Plan IN g M ll G Coil 


Yellow 
4 Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi ne and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Southern States Lumber Co. 
-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


rel Rift Sawn Flooring ® 
a Specialty 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


| LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. "frst. 


Florala, Ala. 


A Spiendid Economy 


AN KORTITE IT ANCHORS TIGHT 


Graphite Protecting Covering for Wood, Metal, Brick,ete. Ready 
to brush or spray on. Makes handsome mill sides and roofs; beau- 
tiful houses, barns, etc. Spreads, wears equal to any paint. Costs 
little over half. Natural grayish black graphite color and three 
shades each of Drab, Red, Brown. Green, Yellow. $1.65 per gal. down, 
according to quantity,f.o.b.Saginaw. Quick shipments. Write usnow. 


SAGINAW GRAPHITE CO., Saginaw, Mich. 








Car Material, Dressed 


Timbers, Dimension, 





























LOUISIANA 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
B) Lawnber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA - 
LONG 


rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Blag. MANDEVILLE, LA. 























Huie-Hodge Lumber Ce. Ltd., HopcEsLa 


Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 














An interesting exposition 
of facts and figures. 


25 cents, postpaid. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


- ByR.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Coffee Springs—H. A. Moring has retired 
from partnership in the firm of Austin & Gentry. The 
business will be continued by B. J. Austin, A. J. Ward 
and J. E. Adams, under the old firm name. 

ARKANSAS. Warren—The Gap Lumber 
has filed notice of dissolution. 

Warren—The Jones-Moseley Furniture & Hardware Co. 
has filed notice of dissolution. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—The A. B. Snow Lumber 
Co. has decided to close out its business and yard and has 
made an arrangement with the other yards in Long Beach 
to buy out its stock and dismantle its yard. 

COLORADO. Alamosa—The Galbreath-Long Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Farmers’ Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated with an authorized capital of $25, 000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—The R. C. Wilder’s Sons Co. has 
been succeeded by W. C. Marshall. 

ILLINOIS. Bloomington—The Illinois 


& Stave Co. 


Silo Co. has 


‘been succeeded by the Ilinois Silo & Tractor Co. 


Chicago—The Rottman Co. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—The 
filed notice of dissolution. 

IOWA. Cornell—E. W. Oats & Co. 
ceeded by the Farmers’ Coéperative Co. 

Fairfield—The yard of the Fritz & Parker Lumber Co. 
here has been acquired by the Eclipse Lumber Co., of 
Clinton, which company is now in possession. 

Sharpsburg—The Sharpsburg Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Clarence M. Jenks. 

KANSAS. Bucyrus—The 
Co. is out of business here. 

Stillwell—The Stillwell Lumber Co. 
here. 

Tipten—The Tipton Lumber Co. 
the Home Lumber Co. 

Wathena—John A. C. 
Farmers’ Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Frankfort—D. 
E. H. Elliott as president of the 
facturing Co. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Richard Foster 
succeeded by Foster & Lanier. 

Plaquemine—The Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.) 
has increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $500,000. 

Winnfield—The Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
of Louisiana (Inc.). 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Van Keulen & Win- 
chester Lumber Co. has increased its capital from $30,000 
to $90,000. 

Sebewaing—Schweitzer & Englert have been succeeded 
by the Sebewaing Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—The _ Stillwell-Crosby Lumber 
Co. has recrganized, changing its name to the Mississippi 
Soft Pine Co. and increasing its capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $350,000. 

MISSOURI. Fredericktown—The Strother Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Farquhar Lumber Co. 

Moundville—The Leonard-Cole Lumber Co. has 
solved; H. C. Leonard continues here. 


NEBRASKA. Central City—-George A. Hoagland & 
Co. have sold out to the T. B. Hord Grain Co. 

DeWitt—J. A. Sire has been succeeded by Robert Avery. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Simon, Black & Perlman 
have been succeeded by Simon & Black. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—A. Roberson & Son (Inc.) 
have dissolved and the business will be continued by A. 
Roberson individually, under same name. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Absaraka—G. W. Humphrey 
bought the town of Absaraka, including the lumber 
of the Absaraka Mercantile Co. 

Leeds—The Independent Lumber Yard has been 
ceeded by the Bovey Shute Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The Southern States Lumber Co. 
has abadoned its wholesale and commission business and 
will operate its retail yard. 

Marietta—The Frick & Lindsay Co., of Pittsburgh, has 
taken over the wooden tank manufacturing plant of J. P. 
Ridge for $7,900. It is believed the new owners will buy 
a location and build an extensive plant. 

OKLAHOMA. Arcadia—J. V. Dobbs has 
ceeded by the Dawson-Rogers Lumber Co., 

McAlester-—The Z. T. Cain Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Minetonka Lumber Co. 

Oklahoma—The Gentry-Bowers Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Gentry-Severance Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Sherwood—The Tappendorf Lumber Co. 
(Not Inc.) has sold its retail yard to the Sherwood Lum- 
ber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport-—-The Keystone Lum- 
ber Co. is closing out. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Manufacturing Co. 
to $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Henning—J. R. 
been succeeded by W. E. Palmer. 

Memphis—The H. D. Allen Lumber Co. 
ness here. 

TEXAS. Ector—W. 
Lucian LaRoe. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The West Coast Wagon Co. 
has changed its name to the West Coast Steel Co. 

Centralia—The sawmilling plant of the Chehalis River, 
Lumber & Shingle Co., located near here has been sold 
by the trustees of the first mortgage bondholders to the 
United Railway & Logging Supply Co., of Seattle, for a 
price said to be more than $75,000. It is stated that the 
plant will be dismantled and the macninery sold. 

WISCONSIN. Elk Mound—The Independent Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Potosi—The Potosi Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Sheboygan—The H. G. Mueller Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has changed its name to the H. G. Mueller Manu- 
facturing Co. and increased its capital from: $32,000 to 
$60,000. The company will continue the manufacture of 
furniture. 

Waterford—The Wilbur Lumber Co., operating a 
string of yards in Wisconsin, has acquired the Thompson 
Lumber Co.’s yards here. Charles Confer, of Delavan, is 
in charge. 

Waunakee—John H. Koltes has been succeeded by the 

. H. Koltes Lumber Co. Mr. Koltes has taken in his 
two sons. 

WYOMING. 
Lumber Co. 


is liquidating. 


Jones Lumber Co. has 


have been suc- 


has been 


Bucyrus Lumber & Grain 
is out of business 
has ben succeeded by 
yard to the 


Gordon has sold his 


D. Smith has succeeded 
Capital Lumber & Manu- 


has been 





dis- 


has 
yard 


suc- 


been suc- 
of Luther. 
has been suc- 


has been 


Yonges Island—The Hollywood 
has increased its capital from $30,000 
& Co. 


Gregory have 


is out of busi- 


T. Truett has been succeeded by 


Casper-Lingle-Torrington—The Duncan 


is closing out. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ALBERTA. Edmonton—The Great West 
(Ltd.) is liquidating. 
ONTARIO. Hespeler—James Gillies & Son have sold 
their lumber and planing mill to J. R. Darwin. 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Joseph Poissant & Co. have dis- 
solved partnership. 


Supply Co. 


ALASKA. Craig—Frank J. Tromble, for many years 
connected with the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
Wash., has acquired the West Coast Mill Co., near Ketch- 
ikan and Wrangell. This is the only sawmill on the west- 
ern coast of Alaska and has a capacity of 20,000 feet of 
lumber a day. It is cutting spruce and is running on 
timber bought from the Government reserves. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Mobile—Marine Lumber Co. 
eral lumber and timber business), 
$7,500; E. T. Carvin, president; 
vice president; E. G. Maxson, 
F. T. Simpson. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles 
Mill Co. has incorporated. 

COLORADO. Alamosa—Farmers’ Lumber 
ized capital $25,000; S. B. Scholtz, president. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Sheboygan Land & 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000; Herbert E. 
Cc. L. Rimlinger and Clement M. Egner. 

FLORIDA. Manatee—Manatee Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $75,000; J. J. Heckart, president; George Burchill, 
treasurer, and A. D. Updegraff, general manager and sec- 
retary. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Dabney 
capital $6,000; M. J. Dabney 
company will do a lumber 
has reserved the right to 
$50,000. 

Atlanta—Marbut 
capital $50,000. 

INDIANA. Columbus—J. A. 
authorized capital $60,000; 
C. McCollough and John W. 

Union City—John 
capital $15,000; 
M. Thompson. 


ALABAMA. (to do a gen- 
authorized capital 
Cleveland Henderson, 
secretary-treasurer, and 


Crown 





Sash, Door & 
Co., author- 


Tim- 
Latter, 





. 
Lumber Co., authorized 
and O. lL. Dabney. The 
manufacturing business and 
increase its capital stock to 
Williams Lumber Co., authorized 
Glanton Furntiure Co., 
James A. Glanton, Clarence 
Kelley. 
Montano Lumber Co., 
John Montano, Emmet Maher 


authorized 
and Cyrus 


IOWA. Dubuque—Pyramid Lumber Co., in business 
here, has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$50,000 


LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—Baton Rouge Lumber Co. 
(Inec.), (to conduct a general wholesale and retail lum- 
bering business and manufacturing windows, sash, doors, 
ete.), authcrized capital $50,000; W. P. CG onnell, president; 


H. P. Connell, vice president, and G G. B. Dunn, secretary 
and treasurer. 

MAINE. Auburn—Auburn Wood Heel Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Harold W. Hall, Ralph L. Raymond and 
Fred L. Briggs. 

Belfast—Stockton Yard (Inc.), (to conduct a shipbuild- 
ing business), authorized capital $100,000; Herbert L. 
Hopkins, William H. Morrison, Lincoln A. Gardner and 
Charles N. Taylor. 


Portland—Blue Peter Navigation Co., (to construct and 
repair ships), George S. Soule, A. B. Farnham and T. L. 
Croteau. 

Portland—Hamilton Lumber Co., authorized 
$10,000; Eben W. Freeman, Charles M. 
Wadleigh B. Drummond. 

Portland—Trans-Atlantic Shipbuilding & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $2,500,000; George S. Soule, T. L. Cro- 
teau and A. B. Farnham. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—Hoffman Crate & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; Henry E. Hoff- 
man, president and treasurer, and F. A. Crafts and E. G 
Davis. 

Leominster—Leominster 


capital 
Drummond and 


Woodworking Co., authorized 


capital $75,000; Freeborn G. Smith, president; Frank G. 
Smith, treasurer, and B. P. Steele. 
North Stoughton—New England Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co., authorized capital $50,000; George C. Anderson. 
MICHIGAN. Halfway—Stephens Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000, (to conduct a general lumbering and 
building supply business); Henry Stephens, president; 


John A. Weeks, vice president; 
treasurer and general manager. 

NEBRASKA. Bellevue—Bellevue Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. The company has enjoyed a 
prosperous business here for some time. 

NEW JERSEY. Plainfield—Merchants’ 
Supply Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Toxaway—Toxaway Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; W. J. Owen, president 
and manager; O. W. Clayton, vice president, and T. S. 
Clayton, secretary. 


Archie B. Williams, 


Lumber & 


OREGON. Portland—Interstate Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; L. S. Franck, T. J. Noud and F. E. 
Howard. 
$2 Warrenton—Skipanon Lumber Co., authorized capital 
25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—William J. & John 


F. Brennan Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia—Joseph 
have incorporated. 


authorized capital $500,000. 
A. Murray & Co., in business here, 


TEXAS. Houston—Day-Miller Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $12,000; S. S. Day, Charles W. Miller and 


Harry G. Cern. 

Houston—James Furniture Co., authorized capital $35,- 
000; J. W. James, C. H, Collins and C. H. Compton. 

Trenton—Barrett Lumber & Grain Co., authorized 
capital $5,000 (company reported worth $250,000), I. F. 
Barrett, president and manager; J. W. Crawford, vice 
president; N. C. Brown, treasurer, and W. P. Summer, 
secretary. 

VIRGINIA. Burgaw-—Southern Stave & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $70,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Meacham & Babcock Ship- 
building Co., authorized capital $300,000; W. M. Meacham, 
L. E. Meacham, H. G. Babcock, Otto A. Case, James E. 
Bradford and H. R. Clise. The new company was formed 
ky the merging of the separate shipbuilding projects, 
which have been in course of organization by Bradford 
& Case and Meacham & Babcock. It is announced that 
the new company will establish a plant for building 
wooden hulls on Salmon Bay at Ballard. It is expected 
that keels for four large wooden vessels will be ready 
within the next ninety days. 

Seattle-—Pacific Shipbuilding Corporation, authorized 
capital $500,000; David Hollingwood, Hans Peterson, F. J. 
Hitel, C. A. Stewart, M. E. Stewart, E. C. Kilbourne, 
George Olson and Clarence H. Jones. 

Seattle—Holstrom Shipbuilding Co., authorized capital 
$250,000; P. C. Shanstrum, G. C. Wheeler and Charles 
S. Gleason. 

Tacoma—Carlson-Hill Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$2,000; John Carlson, Carl Carlson and Gust Carlson. 

Tacoma—Sacajowea Lumber & Shingle Co., authorized 
capital $12,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Ontario Timber & Ranching Co. 
(Ltd.), (to conduct business as timber merchants, saw- 
mill proprietors ete.), authorized capital $40,000; Wilson 
S. Morden, Ernest W. MeNeil and Carroll D. Dyke. 

Toronto—Wye Lumber Co. (Ltd.), (timber and lumber 
merchants and saw and planing mill proprietors), author- 
ized capital $40,000; John I. Sutcliffe, Horace L. Brittain 
and Elenora S$. Matthews. 

St. Catherines—Kinleith Paper Mills (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $40,000; Wiliam Bain, Robert Gowans and Charles 
D. Magee. 
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NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Kusma—The new plant of the Alexander 
Co. will be in full operation within the next two weeks, 
according to an announcement made by P. Alexander, 
president of the company. The plant will have a full 
capacity of 75,000 feet a day when in operation, with a 
planing mill caring for a similar amount. 

ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—William Haas & Sons, of 
Pine Bluff, will not establish a factory here. The recent 
report to that effect was incorrect. 

Mount Ida—T. W. Roseborough, manager of the Caddo 
River Lumber Co.’s mill at Rosboro, and one of the 
principal stockholders of the company, has given out 
information that the company will put in a large mill 
here in the near future. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Whiting-Mead Com- 
mercial Co. has broken ground for a big manufacturing 
plant it will erect at the intersection of Vernon and 
Alameda Streets. The first unit of the plant will be one 
story high, 100 by 212 feet, to cost $50,000. It is the inten- 
tion to use this building as the reduction works and 
foundry for the manufacture of bath tubs, basins etc. 
This will be the first plant of this kind in that part of 
California. The company intends to remove its present 
yard to this new site of thirteen acres. The two heads 
of this enterprising,and prosperous firm are Perry Whiting 
and W. H. Mead. ; 

FLORIDA. Alton—The Standard Lumber Co. will re- 
build dry kilns reported burned at a loss of $40,000, includ- 
ing lumber 

lona—The Ostego Bay Lumber Co., organized by A. L. 
Durrance, John W. Pelot and D. R. Cameron, with a 
capital of $20,000, will build four mills with a daily 
capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber. About 15,000 acres ,of 
timber will be developed; 8,000 acres to furnish logs for 
the mills and 7,000 acres to be worked for turpentine. 

GEORGIA. Spray—The shingle mill here, which was 
destroyed by fire recently, will be rebuilt. J. T. Prince 
did not have any owning interest in the mill and J. W. 
Bishop’s loss is reported at about $500. 

IDAHO. Nampa—The Nampa Lumber Co. has obtained 
a site and will erect a new office and warehouse and work 
other important changes in its present yard arrangement. 


KANSAS. Baxter Springs—The C. E. Mathews Lum- 
ber Co. will enlarge its business and will erect a new 
warehouse. 

KENTUCKY. Mount Sterling—S. K. Baird and asso- 
ciates, who have bought the Stephen Baird tract of hard- 
wood timber near Whitesburg, Ky., plan to install a mill. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—Charles W. Ames, of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., and others, have organized a company to 
build veneer and box factory. About 5,800 acres of hard- 
wood timberlands have been acquired in the forks of 
Bogue Chitto and Pearl rivers. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Erving—The chair plant owned by 
Washburn & Heywood, which recently burned, will be 
rebuilt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The Foreman- 
Blades Lumber Co. will rebuild plant recently burned. A 
contract has been let for band and resaw mill. 

OHIO. New London—The Reynolds Lumber Co. will 
enlarge its quarters by erecting an addition, which will 
give it about 4,000 square feet. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The Penn-Sumter Lum- 
ber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has let a contract for the 
rebuilding of the portions of its plant (boiler room) that 
burned at a loss of $5,000. All supplies have been ac- 
quired. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Dallas Coffin Co. will erect a 
one-story plant to cost $4,000. 

VIRGINIA. Winchester—The Forrest-Glen Orchard 
Co., of which G. F. Hetzer, of Williamsport, Md., is pres- 
ident and Warren Rice secretary and treasurer, will in- 
stall sawmill and stave mill machinery. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Warwood—L. H. Lacey, president 
of the United States Fiber Box Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
announced that he had closed a deal for the purchase of 
several acres of ground at this place, upon which the 
company wili erect a $300,000 plant. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Isley Lumber Co. has 
work well along on a sawmill it is building at Eleventh 
and Canal Streets on the Tacoma tidelands. The plant 
will have a capacity of about 30,000 feet a day and will 
be electrically driven. The mill will have both rail and 
water connections and will be in operation in a few weeks. 
Frank Isley is head of the company and general manager 
of the plant. 

WISCONSIN. Curtiss—The O. & N. Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
bie erect a building and stock same with building mate- 
rials. 

Green Bay—The Lawson Aircraft Co. has built a fac- 
tory building here and taken over several machine shops 
and two wcodworking establishments to engage in the 
manufacture of airplanes. 

Oshkosh—The Diamond Match Co. is building a plant 

160x240 feet, four stories high. The new structure will 
mean the addition of 400 men to the present force and a 
50 percent increase in output. It will make the Oshkosh 
factory the second largest of the various plants owned by 
oma company in various parts of the United 
States. 
_ Phelps—The large sawmill destroyed last fall by fire 
is being rapidly rebuilt by the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell 
Co. J. M. Hart, who has charge of the machinery factor 
of the large mills, returned recently from a business trip 
to points in Minnesota, where he had been buying ma- 
chinery. He predicts an early opening of the mill. 

Shawano—The Wisconsin Potash Co. has begun work 
on its new plant, the machinery of which will convert 
lumber waste into a highly useful product. 


NEW VENTURES 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Big Bay Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business, with offices 930 
Webster Building. 

Chicago—A. S. Bradley recently began the commission 
lumber business at 2201 South Loomis Street. 

Chicago—Harry W. Kauffman recently entered the 
wholesale and commission lumber business with offices at 
29 South La Salle Street. 

Perryville (P. O. Cherry Valley)—The Parsons Lumber 
Co., which has headquarters at Rockford, is opening a 
yard here. 

MINNESOTA. Castle Rock—Edward L. Brackett re- 
peer sd began the lumber business, with branch at Farm- 

Palisade—The Knox Lumber Co., of Aitkin, Minn., 
dealing in lumber, lath, shingles, builders’ hardware, 
sash, doors etc., has opened a yard here. 

Manganese-Riverton-Trommald — The Dower Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business at these points, 
having headquarters at Wadena. 
wane Center—The Steiner Lumber Co. has entered the 





MISSISSIPPI. Oxford—The Elliott Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda — George Harold 
rm recently began the wholesale lumbering business. 
ORTH DAKOTA. Sanish—Gus s is i 
«oe eae anish—Gust Johnson is opening 
OHIO. Cincinnati—Devine & Co. recently began th 
wholesale and commission lumber business. F . : 
PENNSYLVANIA. Darby—Ww. ennis & Co. re- 

cently began the wholesale lumber business. 


TEXAS. Waco—w. E. 
tenet Darden has entered the lumber 


WASHINGTON—Alstown—The Alstown Lumber Yard 
recently began business; J. J. MacDonald, proprietor. 
Harrington—The Inland Lumber & Fuel Co. has entered 


the trade. 
CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. De Queen—The sawmill of the Geer 
Lumber Co., near here, was destroyed by fire recently; 
loss $1,000. No lumber was lost in the fire, as the pre- 
caution had been taken to stack the lumber some distance 
from the mill. 


FLORIDA. Orlando—The plant of the Overstreet Crate 
Co. was swept by fire recently; loss from $150,000 to $200,- 
000. The loss is covered by $50,000 insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Dubach—The new hardwood mill re- 
Sen ox erected by the Dubach Lumber Co. burned; loss 

50,000. 

Barham— Fire that originated in the shaving pit of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co.’s mill June 7 destroyed the 
sawmill, dry kiln and shop and resulted in the death of 
J. Farley, who was killed by a falling smokestack 
while assisting other employees in fighting the flames. 
The planing mill was saved. It is stated the loss is cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Couchwood—Fire originating in the dry kiln of the 
Weaver-Hearne Lumber Co.’s mill June 5 destroyed the 
kiln and several thousand feet of clear lumber. The loss 
is estimated at $2,000 to $3,000 and is partly covered by 
insurance. 

MICHIGAN. lLathrop—Fire of unknown origin did con- 
siderable damage to the George Mill logging camp here. 
The camp with entire equipment was a complete loss. It 
had been built last year and was unusually complete and 
extensive, as it was to have been used for a long period 
of years. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—The plant of the John Lindsey 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss $20,000. 
Plans are under consideration for rebuilding the plant as 
soon as possible, but nothing definite has been deter- 
mined yet. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wilson—With a loss of $100,000, 
with $75,000 insurance, the W. L. Russell Box Co.’s fac- 
tory has again been destroyed by fire, making the third 
time the plant has burned within the last five years. 
Much of the loss is represented in a large quantity of 
lumber that was stocked in the yards. Seven box cars, 
loaded and side-tracked also burned. The burned struc- 
tures will be rebuilt as early as possible. 

OHIO. Columbus—Fire last week caused a loss of ap- 
proximately $20,000 to the yards of the Hedges & Clark 
Co. Several horses owned by the company burned. The 
fire started in the Hearn Machine Shop nearby and a 
strong wind extended it in,all directions. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., June 11.—The annual report of the 
Michigan Trust Co. as receiver for the W. H. White Co. and 
the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad has been filed in 
the United States court before Judge Clarence Sessions. The 
two concerns, closely allied, were placed in receivership Nov. 
20, 1913, with liabilities exceeding $2,000,000. The assets 
included mills at Boyne City, timberlands in Michigan, large 
holdings of timberlands in Vancouver Island and Oregon and 
the railroad from Boyne City to Alpena in which a gap of 
twenty-five miles had not been built. The report of the 
Michigan Trust Co. shows that in spite of the depression in 
the lumber business, covering the period of the receivership, 
the indebtedness of the W. H. White Co. has been reduced by 
more than $1,000,000 and the prospects now are very favor- 
able that the creditors will be paid in full and a large volume 
of assets will be turned back to the owners of the property. 
For the railroad it was necessary to borrow money on re- 
ceivers’ certificates to obtain working capital and under the 
receivership this has been paid up, together with all but 
$45,000 of the secured and other debts, and in addition twenty 
miles of the new road constructed. Only five miles are left to 
be built to complete the road thru to Alpena, giving northern 
Michigan an eust and west line. 





MARKHAM, WASH., June 11.—Alleging that the Royal In- 
surance Co. has failed to make a proper settlement for its loss 
when it lost its mill last September, the Markham Shingle 
Co. is suing for $592. The complaint sets forth that the 
Royal had a $10,000 policy on the mill and machinery etce., 
and that there was $10,000 co-insurance. After the fire the 
Royal sent an adjuster to appraise the loss. Everything had 
burned but a dry kiln and its contents. The adjuster agreed 
to a full loss on everything besides the sawmill building and 
the dry kiln. On the grounds that the sawmill building had 
been over-insured the adjuster refused full amount of the 
loss. A compromise was made, but the Markham Shingle Co. 
claims its terms were not fully kept. 





HoquiaM, WaASH., June 11.—The plant of the Aberdeen 
Manufacturing Co., which some months ago went into re- 
ceiver’s hands, was bought by Samuel McClymont recently 
for $17,500 and may start operating again. 





MONTREAL, QuE., June 11.—A winding up order has been 
granted against the Dominion Mahogany & Veneer Co. (Ltd.) 
and against Lelonde Damien (Ltd.), sash and door manu- 
facturers. 

Avueusta, Me., June 11.—Blaine S. Viles has been appointed 
receiver for the Boyd & Harvey Co. 


Jersey City, N. J., June_12.—Edward L. Edwards has 
been appointed receiver for Vanderbeek & Sons (Inc.). 


Tulsa, OKLA., June 12.—A receiver has been appointed for 
the Grove Lumber Co. 





BALTIMORE, Mp., June 12.—The assets of Clarke & Fritz. 
who conducted a retail yard on South Sharp Street and went 
into receiver's hands May 23, will be sold by the referee in 
bankruptcy this week to the highest bidder. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Henderson-Waits and Darling-Mathews interests, 
of Alabama and Florida, have bought 25,000 acres of 
land in western Florida thru Alford Bros. Co. and the 
Myers interests, of Andalusia, Ala. The land consists of 
longleaf pine and is located in Washington and Holmes 
counties. The consideration is given as $500,000. The 
Darling-Mathews Co. will have charge of the turpentine 
and rosin interests in the new concern, having a number 
of turpentine distilleries in the southern portion of Cov- 
ington County, Alabama, while the Henderson-Waits Co. 
will manufacture the lumber. The latter company has big 


lumber mills in operation at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Cary- °* 


ville, Fla. 


An 80-acre tract of timberland, consisting of white 
oak and poplar, was purchased by the J. Kitchen 
Lumber Co.. of Columbus, Ind., from Thomas Cox for 
$11,000. John Kitchen, president of the company, esti- 
= that 500,000 feet of lumber will be cut from the 
ract. 





The Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., 
has bought an 80-acre tract of timberland near Buchanan, 
Mich., for $25,000 and will erect a mill on the property. 





The sale of more than 12,000 acres of land to various 
firms for lumber purposes has been consummated by 
W. H. Chitty, of Valdosta, Ga. Griffin & Purvis, of 
Irwin County, Georgia, have bought 2,500 acres of tim- 
berland on which they will establish sawmills for cutting 
lumber and will use a portion of this tract for crossties. 
The Parker Land & Timber Co. purchased two tracts 





FAF YELLOW PINE 





TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes— Motek and Telecode. 
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Mixed Cars 
PINE «a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 
) Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 

Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 
Standard Lumber Company 
) LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 





Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
\S ENVILLE, FLA. y) 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York and | 
































Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 

Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 
LONG LEAF  Southernand Eastern Sales Office, 








Spri ale, Fla. 
YELLOW PINE cent eee vice, 
Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Northern Hardwoeds 


Let us quote you on any of the following items: 


100 M 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Better Ash 
50 M 5/4” No. 2 Com, & Better Ash 
250 M 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Better Basswood 
100 M 5/4” Nos. "2 & 3 Com, Basswood 
> 


50 M 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com, Basswood 
150 M 5/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 
100 M 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Better Hard Maple 


200 M 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Better Hard Maple 
200 M 10/4” No, 1 Com, & Better Hard Maple 
200 M 12/4” No, 1 Com. & Better Hard Maple 
50 M 16/4” No. 1 Com. & Better Hard Maple 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 


GILL-ANDREWS 
wausau, wisconsin) LUMBER CO. 



















A Brand to 


Tie to —— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech Me Tes 
and Birch —” 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing‘es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





for the same purposes. Shaw & Folsom, of Willacoochee, 
Ga., bought 4,500 acres and J. B. Lewis acquired 4,000 
acres for lumber and crosstie purposes. 





Natchitoches (La.) reports the sale last week of the 
big Chopin plantation, one of the historic estates in that 
section. It comprises 4,637 acres. The lands were pur- 
chased by W. F. Taylor and Albert Hammett, of Shreve- 
port, while the standing pine timber on the place was sold 
to W. F. Johnson, of the W. F. Johnson Lumber Co. 


George Burchell, J. J. Heckert and the Scott Lumber 
Co., of Pe S. C., and A. D. Updegraaf, of 
Blakes, S. C., near Manatee, Fia., have bought 2,600 acres 
of land, estimated to contain 108, 000,000 feet of timber. 
They have organized under name of the Manatee Land 
Co. and will establish a sawmill at Manatee. 


The C. A. Smith Lumber Co., of Oakland, Cal., has 
sold 60,000 acres of virgin timberlands in the northeastern 
part of El Dorado County, a" to John W. Blodgett, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and C. Smith, of Oakland. The 
Smith company was the Ae single property owner in 
El Dorado Ccunty. 


R. R. Cowan, who for several years was manager of 
the Bear Creek Mill Co., at Leakesville, Miss., but re- 
cently in the sawmilling business at Graham, La., has 
bought several million feet of timber near Covington, La 
and will build a sawmill with daily capacity of 30,000 feet 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE B. CURTIN.—A prominent lumberman, Gen. 
George B. Curtin, aged 74, passed away at his home in 
Curtin, W. Va., June 7, following a stroke of paralysis. 
A pioneer in the lumber and timber business, General 
Curtin rose from a humble wood chopper to one of the 
wealthiest men in the business in West Virginia. His 
career was rather meteoric, for he experienced all the 
hardships of the lumberman in the early days, went thru 
four years of the struggle of the States, serving in the 
Union army, and then came back and engaged in his 
favorite business. He was born in Lock Haven, Pa., and 
went to West Virginia in 1878, locating in Grafton. He 
is survived by one son, Harry B. Curtin, of Grafton, and 
five grandchildren. His wife died several years ago. 

















GEORGE H. HITCHINGS.—A former well known resi- 
dent of Hoquiam, Wash., George H. Hitchings, died at his 
home in Seattle, June 6, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Hitchings resided in Hoquiam up to about five years 
ago, and at that time was associated with John Joyce in 
the shipbuilding busines. Mr. Hitchings was one of the 
best known shipbuilders on the Pacific coast. At the 
death of Peter Matthews, the builder of the Matthews 
shipyard in Hoquiam, Mr. Hitchings and John Joyce took 
over and operated the local yards, until the present owner 
assumed control. Mr. Hitchings was in Hoquiam last 
winter for several months, inspecting the construction of 


= - 
ae large vessels recently launched at ‘the Matthews 
yards. 


VINCENT E. WYMAN.—Manager of the Minot Sash & 
Door Co., Minot, N. D., Vincent E. Wyman, died June 2 
of poisoning resulting from the breaking of an abscess. 
He was 28 years old and unmarried. He was the son of 
A. A. Wyman, of Smith & Wyman, sash and door manu- 
facturers of Minneapolis. The body was shipped to Min- 
neapolis for burial and services held there June 4 in Lake- 
wood cemetery chapel. 


E. H. EASTERLING.—Superintendent of the Tusca- 
loosa Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., E. H. Easterling, died 
in Tuscalocsa June 10 of heart disease, after a few hours’ 
illness. Mr. Easterling was seized while returning home 
from work Saturday evening. He was carried to his 
home and died early Sunday morning. He was a member 
of the First Baptist Church, -of the Modern Woodmen and 
Masons in Tuscaloosa and a member of the Birmingham 
Temple of Shriners. He was 54 years old and is survived 
7, — widow, eight children and two sisters and a 

rother. 


H. D. HENRY.—A member of the board of directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Mansfield, 
Ohio, H. D. Henry, died June 6 of paralysis at his resi- 
dence in Athens, Ohio. 
National Bank, a leading Mason and president of the 
Athens County Fair & Racing Association. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and several daughters. 








JOHN LARGAY.—A prominent lumberman of eastern 
Maine and a leading citizen of Brewer in that State, John 
Largay, died June 9 after a brief illness with pneumonia. 
Mr. Largay was born in New Brunswick 72 years ago and 
went to Bangor, Me., while in his.’teens to engage in 
lumbering. He was one of the large operators on the 
west branch of the Penobscot River for many years. He 
leaves a widow and five sons, James E., William J., a 
member of the State legislature; Charles E., of the firm of 
Golden & Largay, all of Bangor; George H., of Halifax, 

S., and Dr. Arthur O. Largay, connected with St. 
Frances Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. 


JOHN R. HUMPHREYS.—A veteran mill operator, 
John R. Humphreys, of Madison, Ind., died last week from 
an attack of blood poisoning resulting from an injury to 
his foot received two weeks ago. He was a veteran of 
the Civil War and was 75 years old. Mr. Humphreys had 
operated sawmills in and near Madison for almost fifty 
years. A widow and twelve children survive. 


CHARLES A. BLACKMAN.—A pioner shingle manu- 
facturer of Everett, Wash., Charles A. Blackman, and 
former head of C. A. Blackman & Co., died this week in 
his seventy-first year. Mr. Blackman’s sons will continue 
the business. 








J. A. McMILLAN.—Woods superintendent for the Paw- 
nee Land & Lumber Co., also a stockholder in that com- 
pany, J. A. McMillan, of Pawnee, La., died recently fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis and was buried at 
Lufkin, Tex., his former home. He is survived by his 
widow and one child. 
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We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. << Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,=4Gisire, 


NR Ne 








‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4.No.1 C.& B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
» EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. al 














IN FOREST LAND Siar phunited pogme that have 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH _ third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


Activity in the local market is chiefly with concerns 
that benefit by war orders. Consequently the demand 
from the factories is exceptionally good, tho yard trade 
is quiet, due to the fact that building operations are 
below normal. Yard business, however, improved a little 
within the last few days, the weather having considerable 
to do with the improvement. The sash and door trade is 
also reported to be improving for the same reason. 
Prices on all woods are strong and are well maintained, 
despite the presence of many transit cars of lumber, 
chiefly yellow pine. Red cedar shingles dropped consid- 
erably in price within the last few days, the off condition 
of the market being due mostly to an increased number 
of cars placed in transit. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Eepertes by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of 
rade: 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 9 














Lumber Shingles 

J) ere ri rie eee rs 84,019,000 25,201,000 
EUED. SS ss sicne sons bia Sea ROR TE 67,236,000 16, 822) 000 
ENCNBARD 6 inoeknseenabsesuse 16,783,000 8,379,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 9 

Pong A Shingles 

DDI pi dba ash san seoe ens eenanee as 478,753,000 264,717,000 
| SSR ee a er ree ey : "282;270,000 295,788,000 
le er si SSG000 8 s54eessus 
DPBCTORGS. 2.26 chcsess sabeaes . eee eee 31,071,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 9 

Lumber Shingles 

BONG. Sietossavannsasaseesas eae 33,427,000 18,257,000 
DDED ios ccuwnsionee between eixeees 35,486,000 8,919,000 
le \ es eee er ‘s) Seebesees - 338,000 
EPOETOORD: Sacasccnesuess sea 4 BPRPOOD 8 =—=«_—i“(‘ét ws be wg ww ree 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JUNB 9 

Lumber Shingles 

LO ESS er er ere 622,926,000 167,404,000 
Ll aa ere rena 629,916,000 187,618,000 
DDORPDRBD: 55654 s5%eenssessnve 6,990,000 20,214,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended June 13 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 41 105,200 
5,000 and under Sa ee 20 135,200 
10,000 and under DEMO s sce wed ss 12 166,500 
25,000 and under . See 8 264, 000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 115, 7000 
Ed Browarsky, 1- and 2- -Story theater. 1 250, 000 

Catholic Bishop of Chicago, 3-story church 

te ES is wis b 6 GA bie bo ee ks-4-6.8 1 200,000 
R. I. Ederer Co., 4-story storage building. 1 200,000 
G. G. Anders, 3-story apartment building. 1 150,000 
eT, eee rere rere Terrie 87 $ 1,585,900 
Average valuation for week........ eines: we oe 18,228 
Totals previous: Week... ..vccccccccsce 80 676,500 
Average valuation previous week. . ox 8,456 


Totals corresponding week 1916.. rea 1 3,035,550 
Totals Jan. 1 to June 13, 1917.......... 0 438,075,545 





Totals corresponding period 1916... 57,693,900 
Totals corresponding period 1915 35,910,022 
Totals corresponding period 1914.. 40,130,950 
Totals corresponding period 1913 ,3862,975 
Totals corresponding period 1912 37,147,250 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 4,802  41;116,895 


Totals corresponding period 1910..... .-- 5,348 41,965,250 

Totals corresponding period 1909....... 4,735 46,832,355 

Totals corresponding period 1908....... 4,323 26,559,895 

Totals corresponding period 1907....... 4,023 30,627,375 
NORTHERN PINE 

Chicago, June 12.—Activity continues to mark the 


northern pine trade, there being a big demand, especially 
from the factory trade. Low grade also moves to the 
box factories as rapidly as it is found available. Now 
that the lake season is on a big volume is moving to east- 
ern markets by water and giving dealers in that territory 
stocks they long have been eager to receive. Demand is 
still beyond the supply of dry stock, and tho movement 
of shipments is freer there is no break in prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 11.—Mills are shipping consid- 
erable half dry lumber now in order to fill out orders, as 
their stocks of old lumber are badly broken. Recent 
weather has been unfavorable to drying. Low grade 
stock is in strong demand, and the other most active factor 
is high grade factory stock, especially 1144- to 2-inch. City 
business is looking up a little, and lately it has been possi- 
ble to make a number of shipments to the eastern factory 
trade. Country yard demand still holds up well, but ship- 
pers are having trouble with the car supply, and expect 
no improvement in the situation. 


Toledo, Ohio, June 9.—White pine is practically out of 
the local market. It is badly neglected by the builders and 
retail yards, the difficulty in securing shipments and the 
high prices obtaining being the chief obstacles to its use. 
A great deal of cypress is being used in its stead. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., June 12.—Stocks are low and _ badly 
broken and large consumers are turning more than ever 
to substitute materials where it is possible. There is no 
attempt to follow list prices. Besides, there is a better 
normal demand at this time, due to building activity 
showing a slight improvement. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 13.—The white pine trade is activ: 
in upper and lower grades, while the retail yards do no 
show their usual interest in the market. Building ha 
slowed up for the present and the high cost of labor ani 
materials outside of lumber is said to be the caus¢ 
Wholesalers are able to sell all the box lumber they cai 
get hold of, at high prices, and this makes up for the quiet- 
ness in some other grades. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 12.—Lake receipts con- 
tinue active but there is no accumulation of stock in the 
yards, stock going forward as rapidly as transportation 
ean be furnished for its shipment to buyers. The Eric 
Canal and the railroads are both being resorted to in a 
effort to get supplies forward to consumers and betweer 
the two shippers are finding better facilities than by 
resorting to the railroads alone. All kinds of stock are 
in active demand, the better grades selling better than 
for many years, while the call for the common grades is 
in excess of the supply. No pronounced advances in quo- 
tations have been made for several weeks but indica- 
tions point to stronger prices. 


New York, June 13.—Demand is good from all sources 
and prices are firm. Building trade lacks considerably, 
but purchasing from industrial sources for pattern pur- 
poses is active, and there is no doubt but that the sum- 
mer demand will be well along normal lines. The output 
is restricted only by lumber transportation facilities. 


He was president of the Athens. 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—Retail yards are not buying 
spruce dimension as freely as some wholesale houses de- 
sire, but this is not having any effect upon the quota- 
tions this week maintained for frames. The base price 
remains at a firm $36, f. o. b. Boston. Government agents 
are beginning to place important orders with the spruce 
manufacturers and this fact is sufficient to counterbalance 
any possible inclination of some millmen to offer conces- 
sions. Some large manufacturers, in fact, go so far as to 
predict that the eastern spruce market has not yet touched 
the peak. It is reported that the War Department will buy 
25,000,000 feet for army buildings alone before July 1, to 
say nothing of the requirements for shipyards. Demand 
resulting from the war will more than offset any slacken- 
ing due to the lessened interest in dwelling house con- 
struction. Random quotations are a little easier this 
week, due to the pressure on the market of New Bruns- 
wick manufacturers seeking an outlet for lumber they 
are unable to ship to the United Kingdom. The full range 
now is: 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $29 to $30; 2x8, $32 to 
$33; 2x10, $34 to $35; 2x12, $35 to $36. The market for boards 
is very firm and will undoubtedly so remain until ship- 
ments from the South are resumed on a heavy scale. Cov- 
ering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
bring $29 to $30, and matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16- 
feet, are steady at $32 to $35. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 12.—Trade in spruce is much 
restricted. It is not only a scarce article, but shipments 
are almost impossible to obtain. Spruce prices are irregu- 
lar,and very high. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 12.—Brighter days have brought some 
improvement in the white cedar pole trade, tho the normal 
spring volume is lacking. This is due in a measure to a 
fewer number of municipal improvements and a shortage 
of labor for pole placing work. White cedar posts move 
actively to the country and city yards while the railroads 
are taking a big volume of white cedar ties. Shingles 
are scarce and high in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 11.—Posts are in good demand, 
but shipments are harder to make than ever, as cars have 
become harder to get for cedar shipments. Large round 
sizes are pretty well picked up and buyers are taking split 
posts more readily than ever before. The pole demand is 
still quiet, but has shown some improvement. Short and 
medium length poles are needed for repair work and some 
new construction is reported. 


—_—_—_————- 

New York, June 13.—House frame orders are lacking, 
but there is a very active inquiry for everything that is 
offered and many sizes are decidedly short. Wholesalers 
are selling ahead most cautiously and those who dis- 
posed of any substantial percentage of their output earlier 
in the season in the expectation that prices would break 
are disappointed. Prices are still at the top and indica- 
tions are of a stiffening rather than a weakening of 
values. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 12.—No change is shown in the hardwood 
situation, the consumer paying the price if he has to have 
the lumber. This is true with both northern and southern 
stocks. Dry stocks are very scarce in both the North and 
South and millmen are apparently not worrying about 
any effect that high prices may have. There is a con- 
tinued big demand for all kinds of lumber that the box 
and crating people can use, and improvement is reported 
in the sash and door demand. The same strength that 
has prevailed for red and sap gum and birch is main- 
tained, while oak continues to show improvement. Every 
other kind of hardwgod is strong. Some lumber is being 
shipped from the mills in partly dry condition, so eager 
are some consumers for stocks. Factories that are bene- 
fited by war orders and can use hardwoods are in the 
market actively. Hardwood veneers and flooring also 
move well, from the viewpoints of demand and price. The 
car situation is some better, especially with northern 
shippers. Prices are strong on everything. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—No heavy volume of hard- 
wood business is being placed and the mills are not in 
position to handle any considerable volume, for they are 
having considerable trouble getting cars, and also they 
are getting about all the Government business they can 
handle. Demand for hardwood. yard stock in this sec- 
tion is light, but the difficulty in placing. ordérs keeps 
prices very stiff despite the light call. Both oak and 
maple flooring are very steady and firm on the basis of 
advances of last month, altho there is little of either 
moving. Yards are not having much call for finish at this 
time and are holding off their buying for the time being. 
The factories are not in great need of stock, as most of 
them stocked up pretty well earlier in the season. They 
are, however, taking all cars that suit their needs espe- 
cially well and are not particular as to price in such cases. 
There is a strong call for gum for box material and the 
timber market is very stiff. 


Baltimore, Md., June 11.—The hardwood business here is 
reported to be in an uncertain stage, with the range of 
values by no means steady and with the movement ham- 
pered by the transportation conditions that interfere with 
the free movement of other stocks. Much seems to depend 
upon the circumstances of every individual transaction as 
to the prices realized. Maple flooring and other stocks in 
particular are frequently marked up, and there does not 
seem to be any oversupply of lumber. Hardwood men 


are in fact becoming apprehensive of an actual shortage 
of lumber. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 11.—Buyers are shopping ac- 
tively for northern hardwoods and wholesalers here re- 
port special activity in basswood, but birch and maple, 
especially thick stock, sell freely when offered in the right 
places. Prices are still moving upward. A scarcity of 
flooring is predicted because so much of the stock usually 
turned into flooring has been picked up for other purposes 
at high prices. Oak is firm and fairly active at higher 
prices. Other southern woods are selling well to the 
factory trade, gum and ash especially. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 11.—Strength is the chief feature 
of the trade. The car shortage has been improved to a 
small degree and as a result shipments are coming in 
more promptly. Dealers’ stocks are only fair and most of 
the buying is for immediate needs. Prices rule firm. 


Quartered oak is in good demand and prices at the Ohio 
River are: Firsts and seconds, $88; No. 1 common, $50. 
Plain oak is strong and orders are numerous. Chestnut is 
in good demand, especially the lower grades. 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—The market for hardwoods is 
very firm and there continues to be a good demand. This 
sort of lumber is so hard to bring forward that all classes 
of consumers find themselves unable to get much stock 
ahead of their immediate needs and as a result they re- 
main steady buyers. Inquiries for hardwood quotations 
and in a hurry for delivery are likely to receive some 
pretty stiff figures, and recent experience has been such 
that a hurried buyer is not likely to do much procrastinat- 
ing even tho the prices quoted him are well above the 
basis of his last order. Quotations on ordinary mill ship- 
ments of firsts and seconds, inch, of the more popular 
hardwoods follow, but good bonuses can be obtained for 
quick.shipments: Basswood, $56 to $58; maple, $55 to $57; 
plain oak, $68 to $70; quartered oak, $90 to $95; red birch, 
$68 to $70; sap birch, $60 to $62; white ash, $60 to $63. The 
increasing requests for ash have brought about a gen- 
eral strengthening of lists here. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—The trend of trade is more 
and more toward Government requirements. It is not yet 
possible to state exactly the extent of these, but enough 
is known to satisfy the manufacturers and distributers 
that they will be considerable and urgent. Long bill 
stocks in oak are in especially strong demand, and it is 
here that the greatest range has been taken in the recent 
price advances. There is still a large amount of strictly 
civilian business, but the whole character of the market 
is shifting to war preparations. There is no reduction of 
the activities of the consuming factories and all kinds of 
lumber are in demand. But at the vehicle factories the 
call is for material for army wagons rather than for farm 
wagons. The box factories are calling for the woods best 
adapted for the manufacture of boxes for goods intended 
for the army and navy. Walnut is now almost monopo- 
lized by gun manufacturers. Prices of all lumber are 
strong and advancing. Much difficulty is experienced on 
account of the car shortage, and there is no expectation 
that any relief will more than cover the requirements of 
the government. 


Ashland, Ky., June 11.—The demand for all grades of 
oak continues strong, while the call for construction tim- 
bers of all description is away beyond the supply. Ash 
and walnut are heavily inquired for. Prices are firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 12.—Hardwood men report a tempo- 
rary improvement in the car situation, with the result 
that there was a heavier movement from the mills than 
for several weeks. They are active when the supply 
lasts, because they fear -that the situation probably will 
get even worse than it ever has been. Prices are main- 
tained, and the market is strong, with the demand good. 
The box trade is eager to get gum, and thick ash for auto- 
mobile bodies also is in demand. Quartered white oak is 
in light demand, but poplar is especially strong, and has 
advanced $7 or $8 a thousand in the last ninety days. One 
manufacturer reports the sale of 1-inch No. 2 gum box at 
$22; No. 1 gum box, $24, and 2-inch maple, log run, $35, 
The box factories, especially those having Government 
contracts, are active buyers, 


Louisville, Ky., June 12.—Demand for ash has been so 
heavy that stocks are cleaned up and local dealers report 
that they have been unable to find their requirements in 
any of the markets of the South. Thick ash has been in 
tremendous demand for months with the result that all 
grades have been cleaned up and production is not equal 
to the demand. Poplar, especially in the low grades, 
is in excellent demand, No. 2 and 3 grades of common 
moving so well that the market is fairly well cleaned up 
and at a good price. Number 3 grade .of common oak 
is also an excelent seller, it being stated that the rise in 
yellow pine has resulted in a demand for low grade oak 
and other wood for use in crating and other work where 
strong, cheap material is needed. High grades of all 
kinds continue to move well, and leaders being oak, gum, 
mahogany and walnut. Cottonwood is scarce and in 
good demand, altho some dealers have nothing to offer 
outside of a few broken or mixed cars. Stocks are gener- 
ally low, not only in Louisville, but all over the South, 
and with shipping conditions improving it is said that 
so much material will now be shipped out that it will 
shortly be hard to supply immediate shipment orders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 12.—Much activity is noted in all 
hardwood lines, the market being short in nearly all ma- 
terials, car supply at the mills being exceedingly poor 
and shipments slow. The upper grades of material are 
possibly easier to secure quotations on but no better de- 
liveries are possible. Oak and poplar are especially 
heavy in demand. Chestnut is scarce and quoted over a 
wide range according to the character of the needs. Low 
grade material is scarce for all purposes. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 13.—Wholesalers call trade good 
at present and prices hold strong. A variety of woods 
is being called for, including maple, oak, birch, beech and 
ash. The movement of lumber from the mills is still 
slow, tho showing some improvement. Embargoes are 
on at some eastern points, and shipments are occasion- 
ally held up, but such troubles are expected to continue 
for some time. Manufacturers make many inquiries for 
stock. 


Memphis, Tenn., June 12.—The market continues quite 
firm and strong. Demand is quite general and, while 
very few orders are received directly from Government 
sources, the hardwood lumber industry is indirectly re- 
ceiving quite pronounced stimulus from the preparations 
now being made by the Government for active participa- 
tion in the war. Practically everything on the hardwood 
list is in demand, and far more orders could be booked 
than could be filled under present transportation condi- 
tions. Oak is active in all grades and the same is true of 
gum. Cottonwood sells readily in firsts and seconds and 
in box boards, while the lower grades are in record- 
breaking demand, at the highest prices ever known. 
Trade in cypress is very satisfactory and the position of 
ash, cypress and hickory also is strong. Production is 
slowly increasing as a result of the easier flat car situa- 
tion, but it is still considerably below normal. Stocks 
are full but much of the lumber on hand is aiready sold 
and is awaiting shipment. 


New Orleans, La., June 11.—No marked change in mar- 
ket conditions is reported. Car supply continues deficient 
and troublesome. The oaks, gum and ash are rated 
active, with box grades in good request also, and some 
of the specialties moving as well as car supply permits. 








to offer. 


Birch is fast 


of all kinds. 


clined. 


imitation 


Birch. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 








Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch. 


Birch Finish 


Birch pillars, walls, ceilings, 
casements, and doors are used in 
the new Grand Canyon Hotel, in 
Yellowstone Park, because the 
Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany wanted only the most har- 
monious, beautiful and durable 
finish to meet the critical eyes of 
thousands of visitors familiar with 
the finest structures the world has 


In modern homes and _ build- 
ings of every type you'll find 


chosen wood for interior work 
It offers much 
‘variety for those artistically in- 


Birch particularly appeals to 
those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for so perfect is the 
that often you hear 
people refer to it as Mahogany 


You Should Sell It 


Dealers everywhere are coming to real- 
ize that if they expect to get their share of 
the building business and knock out the 
ready-cut house fellows, they'll have to 
supply builders with what they want and 
when they wantit. Birch has been adver- 
tised extensively to 
there’s no doubt but what many of your 
customers are ready right now to try it. 
Why don’t you stock it and prove to them 
that you’re a live wire and ready to deliver 
what they want when they want it? Ask 
any of the firms listed below for details. 





becoming the 


home builders and 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhineiander, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 

I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 
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In some quarters operating conditions are reported im- 
proved and there is said to be some increase of output. 
Prices are firm and there are rumors of further advances 
on some items. 


New York, June 13.—While shipments have been coming 
along a little more satisfactorily, there is no falling off in 
orders and mills are well sold ahead. The furniture de- 
mand is slackening a little, but other manufacturing 
sources are in the market with firm inquiries and the de- 
mand is well distributed thruout the list. Mills are sell- 
ing ahead most cautiously and notwithstanding the fact 
that there was an opinion among wholesalers a month ago 
that they could more safely sell ahead, the higher price 
trend has held out on this future business. There is a 
strong feeling of optimism especially for oak, ash and 
chestnut business. Maple is strong. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 12.—Demand is heavy and stocks at the 
mills are small. So keen is the desire of many consumers 
that they are willing to take lumber in partly dry con- 
dition. There is a big demand for low grade from box 
and crating factories. Prices are stronger than they ever 
have been in this market, due in a large measure to the 
yellow pine situation, and there is no indication of 
weakening. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 11.—The market is active and 
buying by retailers is one of the strong features. Ship- 
ments are delayed by the car shortage. Prices are firm 
and recent advances have been announced. 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—The hemlock market is rather 
firmer than it was a week ago. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers expect that Government buying will reduce avail- 
able stocks at eastern mills to such a degree that there 
will be a shortage of lumber for building purposes, par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that retailers are fre- 
quently compelled by the slow deliveries of southern roof- 
ers to substitute hemlock boards. There have been sales 
this week of nice clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, 
at $28, and $27 is now rock bottom, the former low price of 
$26 having disappeared. Plank are getting considerable 
attention, but hemlock dimension is quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—The recent strength of hem- 
lock has developed into a decided change in quotations, 
which are from $1 to $2 higher and still tending upward 
for boards and building stock generally. Representatives 
of mills claim to be sold for months ahead. 


Toledo, Ohio, June 9.—Hemlock is scarce and hard to 
get. The price asked for the available stock would indi- 
cate that building conditions were resuming normal vol- 
ume in many parts of the country. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 12.—So little hemlock is being 
sold here that transactions are nearly all looked upon 
as sort of specials and there is no attention paid to lists 
or other formula for the marketing of this material. Hem- 
lock men regard the future with much uncertainty, prices 
being a matter of secondary consideration. Mills con- 
tinue to report very little cutting or peeling. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 13.—The market shows greater 
strength than for a long time and some of the largest 
mills are not now making any quotations at all. This 
is because they are all sold up and do not expect to have 
lumber to offer for a number of weeks. Prices are a 
matter of much uncertainty, but are generally showing an 
advance. Lake stocks are not coming in freely as yet. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 12.—Demand is very ac- 
tive and dealers report evidence of an increase in con- 
sumption with the advance of the season, more building 
being planned than previously. Large quantities of stock 
arriving by vessel are being forwarded by canal and rail, 
being sold in many instances as merchantable stock to 
retail yards which are manifesting more activity lately 
than for some time previously. Prices hold firm under the 
advance of a few weeks ago but further advances are 
predicted until such time as freight rates shall fix them- 
selves for the rest of the season. 


New York, June 13.—The market continues to show good 
signs and the continued active inquiry will unquestionably 
put prices on a still higher basis. Suburban building is 
more active than in the city districts and yards are busy 


trying to fill orders they took in the last three months. 
Everything in shipping condition is eagerly bought. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, June 12.—Demand is large and strong prices 
prevail. The demand is for both the higher and lower 
grades. Anything suitable for the box manufacturing 
trade is picked up rapidly. Dry stocks at mill points are 
scarce. 


Baltimore, Md., June 11.—While the poplar movement 
may not exceed moderate proportions, this is mainly so 
because of distribution impediments. The yards are mak- 
ing special efforts to locate stocks and to replenish selec- 
tions in the expectation that the demand will keep up. 
Supplies have been materially reduced of late and the 
inquiry is accordingly stimulated. Prices are firm at the 
advances noted. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 11.—Trade is active in every lo- 
cality. Buying by dealers is active, as stocks are rather 
light. Considerable buying is also reported from fac- 
tories, especially box and automobile concerns. The car 
situation has improved. Firsts and seconds at the Ohio 
River are quoted at $60; saps at $48; No. 1 common at $40; 
No. 2 common at $30, and No. 3 common at $24. 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—It is getting so that merchants 
offering poplar find it harder to deliver the lumber than 
it is to secure orders. Shipments from the poplar mills 
are moving slowly and in the case of delay in getting 
away lots of poplar that may be wanted here in a hurry 
the millmen frequently report being unable to get the cars 
spotted in their yards for loading. There are quite a few 
inquiries every day and prospective buyers do not appear 
to be at all deterred by the firmer prices local sellers ere 
quoting. High grade poplar in 4/4 stock is strong at $68 
to $70. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—Yard stocks are far below 
requirements and the log supply at mills is below normal. 
All grades are in heavy demand, and the low grades are 
snapped up by the manufacturers of boxes as fast as they 
are offered. Boxboards, 13x17, have sold as high as $70. 


Ashland, Ky., June 11.—A strong demand continues for 
poplar with the high grades the best movers. Dry stocks 
show heavy inroads, with only a limited amount going on 
sticks. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 13.—Stocks of poplar at the mills 
are reported inadequate to fill the demand and prices 
show an advancing tendency. A fair volume of busi- 
ness is done in the common grades, while the lower 
grades show much activity and strength. Manufacturers 
are making a steady demand for poplar as well as bass- 
wood for crating, and supplies are quickly absorbed. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 12.—Fir shows no change, conditions 
being governed entirely by the situation at the mills. As 
few mills will quote at all it is hard for local dealers to 
place their requirements. This condition will likely con- 
tinue until just what the volume of Government require- 
ments will be is known. Fir prices seem to be steadily 
advancing, but even with cars improving slightly at mill 
points not much lumber is reaching this market. There 
is no change in the spruce situation, and red cedar 
shingles are off a bit in price. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 8.—The fir market continues very 
stiff, with the $5,880,000 Government wooden shipbuilding 
order at a special average price of $35, and the 32,000,000- 
foot American Lake cantonment order at a special base 
price of $16.50 dominating the market. Cars continue more 
plentiful, but the quantity of unshipped orders piled up 
is still reported very large. Buyers report orders very 
hard to place. Prices continue on the upward trend and 
fir logs are up and labor is also advancing. Only a few 
mills are accepting any eastern business. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—Fir has been coming in more 
freely the last ten days as a result of the better supply 
of cars available. The demand, however, has not im- 
proved in this section and the buyers are inclined to hold 
off until the trade opens up again before placing any 
orders. The mills are shipping mostly on old orders now 
as their order files have been full for a long time and they 




























The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 


are extensive users of Mathews Gravity Conveyers, 
Theaccompanying viewsshow twolong linesofsin- 
gle roller conveyers handling timbers and lumber. 


Send for our booklet: “‘How to Handle Lumber.” 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
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Labor- Saving 


Gravity Conveyers 


are making the big plants efficient 
by increasing production at re- 
duced operating cost. 

They will likewise make the 
small plant prosperous by doing 
away with wasted time and labor 
consumed in handling lumber 
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" units. 
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are just beginning to get caught up. They, however, are 
more willing to take new business than they have been 
heretofore. The army buyers have taken up all the avail- 
able spruce they could get hold of for army airplanes and 
spruce lumber is harder than ever to buy now. 


Baltimore, Md., June 11.—Demand for spruce appears to 
be as active as before, with the requirements of the con- 
sumers perhaps increasing and with prices so attractive 
that determined efforts are being made to get out the 
kind of stocks required. 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—Quotations on fir, spruce and 
cedar from the west Coast are very strong. The immi- 
nent arrival of the first large water shipment in months 
has served to stimulate the interest rather than to bring 
about any modification of views by sellers. The scarcity 
of southern lumber in this territory has much to do with 
this, of course. For the present business is mostly con- 
fined to transactions in shipbuilding materials and in 
very high grade lumber wanted for manufacturing pur- 
poses, all rail shipments. Moderate amounts of cedar are 
taken by the portable house makers. Trade in Douglas 
fir building lumber is insignificant as stocks now on hand 
are reduced to a few plank and some large timbers. 


Seattle, Wash., June 9.—Prices continue to advance, 
with plenty of new orders in sight and the mills seeking 
but little new business. The car shortage seems to be a 
thing of the past for a short time at least, tho a stringency 
is expected within the next thirty days when the early 
produce starts to move east. The consensus among local 
dealers is that prices will continue at the present level 
for some time. Owing to the increased cost of labor 
and materials in the logging camps of the Sound region 
a raise of at least $1 a thousand over the present quota- 
tions of $8, $11, and $14 for the respective grades, is ex- 
pected within the next week. Labor is receiving the 
highest wages ever paid in the history of the industry, 
and is scarce and of poor grade at that. Government 
orders and wooden ship requirements continue to fea- 
ture the market. 


Portland, Ore., June 9.—Fir values have advanced till 
they are now where it may be expected they will stand 
for some time, altho orders are being booked at as high 
as $2 above the ruling quotations. While the retail yard 
business has been very heavy for some time it is being 
replaced by industrial orders and this class of business 
gives promise of being active in the future. In the mean- 
time Government business will keep the mill yards pretty 
well cleaned up. The log market is steady and increases 
in quotations may be looked for on account of the added 
cost of production. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 12.—Few orders are being placed here, 
tho the lack of business is due entirely to inability to get 
mills to accept them. Some slight improvement in mill 
conditions is noticeable in the Inland Empire, but the 
change is not sufficient to affect this market much. There 
is a demand for stock despite the recent advance on Idaho 
white and western pine of $2, but the demand can not be 
met, due to the mills being so far back on orders. Some 
shipments of partly dry stocks are reported from the 
mills, but the lumber is not reaching this market. There 
would be a big volume of business if orders could be 
booked. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—The Inland Empire mills 
for the most part still are unable to ship their new cut to 
any extent because of the washouts at mills and tracks 
by the floods that have been unusually severe this spring. 
The few mills that are in position to ship orders are 
getting all the business they can handle at pretty nearly 
their own prices as the demand for Idaho pine is strong 
and the supply has been very light all winter. Many of 
the mills loaded up so heavily last fall with business that 
they were out of the market and labor shortage has cur- 
tailed production to a considerable extent since then. The 
California mills still are virtually out of the market. 
Straight cars of doors are being shipped, but outside of 
that few of the mills are taking new business. Idaho mill 
shipments are increasing right along, however, and within 
a few weeks it is probable that the demand will be fairly 
well taken care of. 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—Dealers in western white pine 
show a decided bullish feeling about prices. The lower 
grades are particularly strong. Demand runs along 
about even, large, important orders being exceptional, 
but quite a little business being offered nevertheless. Com- 
plaints about delays in delivery of lumber wanted in a 
hurry are frequently heard. Quotations on well graded 
stocks are firm on the following basis: Upper, 4/4 to 
8/4, $114; 10/4 and 12/4, $125; 16/4, $135; seiects, 4/4 to 
8/4, $107; 10/4 and 12/4, $119; 16/4, $129; fine common, 
4/4, $74; 5/4 to 8/4, $83; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$69; 8/4, $74; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $41; 
7-inch, $42; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $45. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 12.—A fine demand continues and strong 
prices prevail. With the car shortage not giving the red- 
wood people nearly so much trouble as many other ship- 
pers considerable satisfaction exists, tho condition could 
be better. Many redwood items are hard to get and grad- 
ually are becoming scarcer. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—The mills are taking care 
of most of the redwood business that is being offered. 
The call for tank stock in the oil fields is heavier than the 
manufacturers can fill, but the yard stock demands are 
being pretty well looked after and shipments are fairly 
prompt as the car shortage still is less felt in the redwood 
district than elsewhere in the lumber trade. The call for 
siding is strong and the supply is only fair, so prices have 
a very strong tone. The call for redwood shingles is not 
quite so strong as it was for a time. The redwood change 
sheets are carrying no reductions, but several advances 
are being put into effect at the various mills in readjusting 
prices. 








San Francisco, Cal., June 9.—The market is firn, with a 
fair volume of domestic orders reported. The outlook 
for business is good, altho the scarcity of ocean tonnage, 
interfering with export shipments to Australia, prevents 
clears from being shipped as rapidly as the common 
grades. However, much of the clear is being dried, so 


‘that it is available either for shipment to the East by rail 


or for export. Eastern rail-shippers report a good de- 
mand for dry stuff and redwood lumber is forwarded as 
fast as cars can be loaded. There are many inquiries 
for redwood ties, and, as labor is scarce, there is a short- 
age of split ties. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


_Baltimore, Md., June 11. With the North Carolina pine 
men it continues to be largely a question of ability to get 
stocks to meet the wants of buyers. A further reduction 
of the air-dried Virginia pine stocks has been effected 
in this market, with the result that buyers show a dis- 
position to revise their ideas in conformity with the values 
prevailing in other markets, and it is becoming possible 
for wholesalers here to take orders based upon the figures 
they have to pay. 





Boston, Mass., June 13.—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket here is pretty well shot to pieces. Unless a car is 
actually on the way it is mostly a gamble when lumber 
ean be delivered. There are many who are anxious to 
buy, but very few who are in a position to sell. There 
really are not any regular quotations any more. Prices 
are extremely high even for lumber which the sellers are 
not promising to deliver at any definite time, while in 
the case of the few cars of North Carolina pine occa- 
sionally offered as actually on the way north the figures 
quoted are simply exorbitant. Firms here are quoting 
6-inch roofers at $34.50 to $36 and 8-inch have been quoted 
recently all the way up to $40. One company offers 4/4 
rough edge at $45 but will not promise immediate de- 
livery. This is just 50 percent above early spring prices 
on edge and double what was asked-for roofers a few 
months ago. Retail stocks are reduced to the lowest 
point in years, 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 13.—The car situation, which 
showed some temporary easing up, is said to be tighter 
again, so that it is about impossible to get the lumber 
wanted from the mills. Demand from retail yards in this 
section is not on a heavy scale, but it is large enough 
to take all the lumber that comes in and much more. 
Prices are advancing. 


New York, June 13.—Whatever change kas occurred is 
for the better, except so far as shipping facilities are con- 
cerned. The inquiry is active and all stock is eagerly bid 
for, but mills are away behind and shipments thru Nor- 
folk and Potomac are simply demoralized. There seem to 
be no cars, notwithstanding promise of relief. Edge box 
sells at top notch prices and while building is inactive, 
the prospect of heavy Government orders for canton- 
ments holds any reactionary tendency in reserve. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, June 12.—Tho the demand from some lines is 
light, with others it is beyond normal and prices are main- 
tained. Local yard buying is light, tho some yards are 
taking about a normal amount of stock. The heaviest 
buying is by factories that are benefited by war require- 
ments. Prices in this market are higher than they ever 
were. The following quotations are for items selling above 
list: B edge grain flooring, $3.50; C edge grain flooring, 
$1.50; B flat grain flooring, $3.50; C flat grain flooring, 
$3; D flat grain flooring, $2.50; %-inch B and better ceiling, 
$1.25; 5g-inch B and better ceiling, 75 cents; %-inch B 
and better ceiling, $2.75; partition, $1.75; B and better 
drop siding, $1.75; No. 1 drop siding, $3.25; 1x4 No. 1 com- 
mon fencing, $4; 1x6 No. 1 common fencing, $5; 1x8 No. 1 
common boards, $3; 1x10 No. 1 common boards, $3.50; 
1x12 No. 1 common boards, $2; 1x4 No. 2 common fencing, 
$1.50; 1x6 No. 1 common fencing, $3.50; 1x8 No. 2 common 
boards, $2.50; 1x10 No. 2 common boards, $2.50; 1x12 No. 2 
common boards, $1.50; 1x8 10- and 12-inch No. 3 boards, 
$2.50; No. 1 dimension, $1.25. <A fair volume of railroad 
trade prevails. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—There is more southern 
yellow pine on the market than for some time. Mills are 
more willing to book business and cars appear to be 
somewhat more plentiful, altho some manufacturers say 
there is no improvement in the supply. On the other 
hand, the demand is decidedly lighter. The June lull is 
coming more and more into evidence and buyers are tak- 
ing nothing that they do not absolutely reed in the way of 
stock. The result naturally is that prices are somewhat 
easier. Transit handlers are, in some cases, showing some 
anxiety to let go of their stock and are willing to take 50 
cents to $1 less for it than a week ago. Mills have not 
reduced their quotations. In fact, some of them are ask- 
ing more than they were quoting a week ago, but more of 
them are accepting orders and buyers are not having so 
much trouble in placing their business. The most notice- 
able easing in the market is in commons. Uppers are 
strong and are in very light supply. The followers of the 
market here are not inclined to think that the slight im- 
provement noted in the car supply is going to be perma- 
nent and with the mills all filling up with Government 
business there appears to be little prospect that the easier 
tone to the market will be more than temporary. 


Alexandria, La., June 11.—The following prices pre- 
vail: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG $48; B & better EG, 
$47; B EG, $46; C EG, $35; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $32; 
No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $35.50; B & better FG, $34; B FG, 
$33.50; C FG, $29; D FG, $26; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, 
$22.50; 1x4-inch, A EG, $47.50; B & better EG, $46.50; 
B EG, $46; C. EG, $36.50; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $34; No. 
2 EG, $22; A FG, $37; B & better FG, $34; B FG, $33.50; 
C FG, $29.50; D FG, $28.50; No. 1 FG, $29.50; No. 2 FG, 
$22.50. Ceiling—<-inch, B & better, $30.50; No. 1, $26; 
No. 2, $24; %-inch, B & better, $31; No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, 
$19; %-inch, B & better, $36; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $23. Par- 
tition—4-inch, B & better, $38; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $23: 6- 
inch, B & better, $40. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, 
$26; No. 1, $23; No. 2, $20. Drop siding—6-inch, B & bet- 
ter, $34.50; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $24. Finish—B & better sur- 
faced—1x4-inch, $35; 1x6-inch, $37; 1x8-inch, $37; 1x5 to 
10-inch, $39; 1x12-inch, $39.25; 144x4 to 12-inch, $40.50; 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $38.75. B & better, 15¢-inch, $39; C sur- 
faced—1x4-inch, $33; 1x6-inch, $34.50; 1x8-fnch, $35; 1x5 
to 10-inch, $36.50; 1x12-inch, $37; 14x4 to 12-inch, $39; 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $38.50. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $32; 
1x6-inch, $33.75; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $36; 
1x12-inch, $36.25; 14x4 to 12-inch, $38.50; 1%x4 to 12-inch, 
$40. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $42; 8- and 10-inch, 
$43. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $38; 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, 
$44. Moldings—63 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16- 
foot, $26.50; other lengths, $26; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $26; 
other lengths, $25.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $30; other lengths, 
$29.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $30.50; other lengths, $30. 
Fencing—No, 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $21; 1x4-inch 
CM, $21.50; 1x6-inch, $22; 1x6-inch CM, $22.50. Fencing— 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $16.50; 1x4-inch CM, 
$17; 1x6-inch, $18; 1x6-inch CM, $18.75. Boards—No. 4, 
%x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 

































































F. M. Sibley Co., one of Detroit's large lum- 


Capacity: : ber concerns, operate three trucks with twelve 
4.6 d : trailers. Many other successful lumber com- 

»6,8an panies have also raised their delivery efficiency 
10 tons. snd Senenes the cost by adopting Fruehauf 


1371-7 Gratiot Avenue. 


Lumbermen, Cut Your Delays! 


Make your delivery 100% efficient. By equiping with Fruehauf 
Trailers you can use lighter trucks—less expensive to buy and to main- 
tain. Fruehauf Trailers keep your trucks constantly hauling—no time 
— lost for loading and unloading. 


see FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Rugged motor-truck construction insures 
long, dependable and economical Fruehauf 
service. Steel frame, Timken Roller bearings, 
heavy artillery wheels, large truck tires, sturdy 
springs—high quality in every part. 


Write today for descriptive catalog. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





















































One dealer makes bridges, another makes silo staves 
and window frames, while another cuts stock to size 
for customers—it’s always a profitable job, no matter 
what you do. There seems to be no limit to the variety 
of work you can do on the 


Port- 


Eveready ti: Saw Rig 


and at a time, like the present, when builders are de- 
manding lumber ready to nail into place, you will find 
the Eveready a mighty handy machine around your 
yard. 


Let us tell you more about it and also send you our 
booklet “Eveready Saw Rigs as Used in Lumber 
Yards’’—it’s, free for the asking. 
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) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $26.50; %x10, 
14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $26.25; 13/16x10, 14- 
and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; 34x12, 14- and 16- 
foot, $28; other lengths, $28.50; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, 
$29; other lengths, $30; No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %4x8, 
$24; 13/16x8, $24.25; 34x10, $24.25; 13/16x10, $24.50; %x12, 
$25; 13/16x12, $25.25. No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $19; 
13/16x8, $19; %x10, $19.50; 13/16x10, $19.50; 34x12, $19.75; 
13/16x12, $20. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$27; other lengths, $27.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; 
other lengths, $27.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $29; other 
lengths, $30; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $24.50; 1x10- 
inch, $24.50; 1x12-inch, $26; No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, 
$19; 1x10-inch, $19.50; 1x12-inch, $22. Car material—All 
1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $38; No. 1 siding, $31; 
No. 1 roofing, $28.50; No. 1 lining, $29.50; No. 2 siding, 
$23; No. 2 roofing, $18; No. 2 lining, $21. All 2x6, 8- and 10- 
inch: No. 1 decking, $26; No. 2 decking, $20; heart face 
décking, $28. Plaster lath—No. 1, $4; No. 2, $3.25. Byrkit 
lath—4- and 6-foot, $15.75; 8- and 10-foot, $16.75; 12-foot 
and longer, $17.50. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 
8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $34; 28-foot, $38; No. 1 rough, 
1# and 16-foot, $30; 28-foot, $31. Caps—Rough heart, 
12xk14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, $29; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, 
$28.50; 14-foot, $29; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $25; 
14x14-inch, 14-foot, $26. Sills—36-foot, $35; 38-foot, $38; 
40-foot, $45; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough 
heart, $28; No. 1 square, E&S, $24; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough 
heart, $26; No. 1 square, E&S, $23; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch 
héart, S4S, $29; No. 1 rough, $22. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 
square, E&S, $29.50; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $24; 2x10 to 10x10- 
inch, $26.43; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $26.53; 2x14, 16-inch and 
up, $34.46. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $20.50; No. 1 
square E&S, $21.50; rough heart, $23.50. Grooved roofing 
—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, 
$26.75; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $24. Dimension— 
16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2.50 and $3 above list; 10-, 12-, 
14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2.50 and $3 above list; 
22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 to $3 above list; No. 3, all 
lengths and sizes, average price, $17. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—The yellow pine men are 
wholly unable to meet the requests of their customers. 
The immediate requirements of the Government alone 
threaten to exhaust the available stocks of lumber and to 
leave nothing for the civilian trade except those lines of 
stocks to which the Government makes no claim. Prices 
hold firm, but there has been no recent announced ad- 
vance, altho the market has increased in strength. There 
is very little transit car business being done, shipments 
being generally finally booked when they leave the mills. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 12.—Manufacturers report that the 
car situation has been relieved temporarily. This in- 
creased movement of cars had the effect of checking the 
advancing market, and in some instances causing a weak- 
ening, altho most manufacturers are maintaining their 
prices. The transit car situation also has caused some un- 
easiness among yellow pine men, and some are reported 
to have cut prices $2 to $2.50 a thousand, altho most of 
those in the trade feel that any fears are unjustified 
and are holding firm, believing there is a justifiable de- 
mand for that which is in transit. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 12.—Retail lumbermen are in bet- 
ter shape for the yellow pine trade this season than 
many believed. The yards as a whole appear to be fairly 
well stocked, the buying having been done early and the 
shipments having drifted into the yards intermittently 
since winter time. The market is barren of material on 
cars and incoming lumber is a most uncertain quantity. 
Low grade stocks are being actively sought for by con- 
sumers in all directions. 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—Wholesale houses which are 
selling southern pine for Government purposes or to the 
railroads are meeting with some success in moving the 
shipments northward, but those who are seeking busi- 
ness from private concerns agree that predictions about 
the time of delivery are largely a matter of conjecture. 
Many of the producers are advising their friends here of 
their refusal to quote on New England business at all for 
the present, or until rail traffic has recovered consider- 
ably from its present state of congestion. Extraordinary 
prices are being obtained for lumber actually en route. 
Quarter sawn A grade flooring has sold at $56.50 and B 
and better at $50. Even more might be obtained from a 
retailer hard up for supplies. Great efforts are being made 
by wholesale dealers in dimension to bring lumber here 
by water and those who are succeeding are well repaid 
by the profitable prices obtainable. Yard orders are 
fairly numerous and the price basis is the highest on 
record in this market. 


Buffalo, N- Y., June 13.~-The situation here hinges al- 
most entirely on the car supply. Some wholesalers have 
almost given up the trade, because they can get no cars. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 12.—Stock is coming 
thru from the mills more freely than at any time this 
season and dealers report a more active demand as the 
trade shows that it can supply the requirements for 
prompt deliveries. Builders are diverting their attention 
to yellow pine as a substitute for hemlock where the 
longer lengths are required. Sheeting is in particularly 
good demand and the continually increasing quotations 
are not having any apparent effect on demand. 


New Orleans, La., June 11.—Demand continues to ex- 
ceed acceptances, with the list pretty well covered. 
Recent distribution of Government business is beginning 
to figure prominently in the bookings. This stock as a 
rule moves promptly at the Government’s request, cars 
being supplied for all such shipments marked urgent. 
From some quarters there are reports of improved car 
supply for general business, but this news is by no means 
unanimous as yet. Prices are very firm, with mill stocks 
considerably broken in assortment. 


Baltimore, Md., June 11.—The big problem for Georgia 
pine men is still to find stocks in adequate quantities for 
the needs of their trade and to be able to make shipment. 
The jumping values are another source of trouble for the 
dealers, who may, after taking large orders, find them- 
selves compelled to pay prices that leave them with a 
serious loss. The Georgia pine business is not of impres- 
sive proportions, and members of the trade generally are 
proceeding with caution. 


New York, June 13.—The only thing that hampers a 
larger volume of longleaf pine business is the lack of cars. 
There is nothing doing in transit business and while occa- 
sionally some improvement in transportation facilities is 
noted, the situation is in bad shape. The prospect of 
heavy Government orders, not only for shipbuilding, but 


also for barracks and cantonments, is causing consider- 
able excitement. Car builders are purchasing more freely 
and the railroads are in the market with satisfactory in- 
quiries, for repair purposes. The outlook for higher yellow 
pine prices is not bright. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, June 12.—Tho conditions are improving, some 
of the cypress mills are still unable to take on more 
orders on account of the car supply. In this market there 
is still a good demand for- almost every item in cypress. 
Some stocks are difficult to find. The demand is for both 
high and low grade lumber. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—The cypress mills are get- 
ting a few more cars than they have been able to obtain 
heretofore and hence are getting caught up a little more 
on their heavy order files. However, they still are well 
behind and are in no position to take any considerable 
amount of new business. They are accepting only orders 
that fit their stock and some of them still are out of the 
market. There has been no increase in cypress values 
the last few weeks and cypress is not much higher than 
it was a year ago despite the fact that the mills have been 
turning down business right along because of the scarcity 
of cars and stock. Demand for cypress is heavier than 
the mills are able to absorb, but the call is not so in- 
sistent as it was twenty to thirty days ago. The mills 
are buying about all they can get hold of. Buyers in the 
oil fields are very anxious to get tank stock, but find it 
difficult to obtain. 


Baltimore, Md., June 11.—Cypress has been carried 
along with other woods until the range of prices has 
reached figures that have perhaps never before been 
equaled on general business. The mills, of course, are 
hampered by scarcity of labor and distribution difficulties. 
The outlook is regarded as very promising, with buyers 
ready to take all of the lumber offered. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 11.—Trade rules firm. Demand 
from dealers is good and prices are higher. There is a 
scarcity of stocks in certain items. Eastern orders are 
the best features at this time. Dealers’ stocks are not 
very large. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—There continues to be a 
strong demand for all grades of cypress, but stocks are 
low and wholly inadequate to meet the very urgent de- 
mand. Prices are higher, but fail to attract supplies, be- 
cause of the car troubles. On this account some of the 
southern mills represented here are out of the market 
for anything like immediate business. Shop grades and 
box material are cleaned up as fast as they appear. 


Toledo, Ohio, June 9.—Cypress is strong and many of 
the nearby mills are refusing new business until they can 
fill the old orders. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 12.—Manufacturers report a very 
good demand and prices are maintained, with advances 
of some items. The car situation has been somewhat re- 
lieved, and shipments are being made to central States 
territory, altho there is a greater demand in the East, 
which is shut off by the freight embargo. One-inch shop 
cypress, No. 1 common and Nos. 1 and 2 sap have ad- 
vanced $1 a thousand. 


New Orleans, La., June 11.—Local comment indicates 
little or no change in market conditions. The mills are 
offered more business than they can handle or are willing 
to book under present conditions. Complaints of car sup- 
ply are less numerous, but this is said to be due to the 
fact that complaints do little good rather than to any 
marked improvement of the car situation. From 50 to 60 
percent of the mills’ car requirements are supplied, on 
the average, and old orders are being loaded and shipped 
as rapidly as circumstances permit. Unsold millstocks of 
seasoned material are reporting more or less broken, but 
the reluctance to book new business is said to be due in 
the majority of cases to lack of cars and inability to make 
prompt deliveries. Prices are reported unchanged for 
the week, but very firm. 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—Cypress stocks in the hands 
of retailers and manufacturing consumers are near the 
point of exhaustion without any immediate prospect of 
replenishment. Extremely high prices could be obtained 
by a wholesale dealer able to promise delivery. The 
comparatively small lots of cypress which occasionally 
slip thru rail embargoes or are brought here by water 
go quickly at fancy prices. It is estimated that unless 
relief comes soon cypress consumption in New England 
this season will be cut down more than one-half. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 13.—The difficulty of getting stock 
promptly puts a check upon the cypress trade, tho local 
yards have been getting in fair supplies of late and ex- 
pect to see a steady demand. The building trade is not 
quite as active as a year ago and planing mills could do 
much more business this month than they are doing. 


New York, June 13.—Stocks are scarce and prices firm. 
The building situation accounts for the falling off in ac- 
tivity among many trim mills, but there is plenty of special 
business in sight to keep the demand beyond shipments. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 12.—Red cedar shingles are down con- 
siderably in price, clears being quoted in this market at 
$4.11 and stars, $3.52, Chicago basis. The prices are con- 
siderably under last week’s prices. White cedars retain 
the same price basis as last week, due mostly to low 
supply of shingles at mill points. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 7.—With continued more plentiful 
supply of cars coming in, red cedar shingles are weaker 
and prices have receded. Stars this week are quoted to 
the trade at $2.50, and $3 for clears. Cedar siding is very 
scarce. Fir lath are stiff. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—Demand for red cedar 
shingles is not so good as it was a week ago and the sup- 
ply is better. Buyers find that their immediate needs 
are light and they are all inclined now to wait as long 
as they can before buying in the belief that there will be 
further revision of prices. The supply of cars is more 
liberal than it has been for some time and with shipments 
on the way and the demand dwindling, transit dealers are 
inclined to try to get under cover. Clears are being quoted 
at $3.10, Coast basis, and stars at $2.45, Coast basis, but 
neither is strong at those figures, which are substantially 
lower than the quotations of a week ago. Larger cars 
are to be had at concessions from that level. The shingle 


trade is confined almost entirely to transit cars now and 
there are enough of them to take care of the demand. 
Buyers are not looking quite so hard for lath, but the 
mills are not able to handle what demand there is and 
prices are very stiff. 


Baltimore, Md., June 11.—The extensive volume of con- 
struction work going up in the suburbs makes demands 
upon the handlers of shingles that have caused a further 
reduction in the holdings. Repeated advances in prices 
have been made, without at all checking the demand, and 
there is every prospect that the quotations will go higher. 
Lath are called for with even greater freedom than 
shingles, and some delay in filling orders has been experi- 
enced. Prices have also gone up in accordance with the 
rise in the lumber list, and indications are that the limit 
of the advance has not yet been reached. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 11.—Western shingles are now 
arriving freely in this market, compared with the situ- 
ation of a month ago. Prices are still easy and show no 
special change from the lower price level recently 
reached. There is a fair amount of demand, but in the 
cities it is not what the business should be considering 
the amount of building going on. Wholesalers have caught 
up pretty well on orders. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 11.—The shingle trade is strong, 
as supplies are short and demand is gradually increasing. 
Receipts, however, are small. Retail stocks are not large, 
but dealers are buying only for the present. The lath 
trade is firm and demand is increasing. Prices are strong 
and all recent advances have been maintained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—There is an active demand 
for shingles, but the supply is so low that the market 
movement is light. This scarcity is found in all lines, 
cedar, pine and cypress. Prices are firm and generally 
nominal, and depending on the necessities of the buyer. 
Mixed car lots are about the best that distributers of 
cypress can depend on, and the filling of such orders are 
not always prompt. Lath are in a little better supply 
than a week or so ago, but the demand is so urgent that 
new shipments from the mills are soon exhausted. 


Toledo, Ohio, June 9.—The market appears thoroly 
broken, quotations being about 25 cents off. A large 
number of cars are in evidence at this time, but whole- 
salers think the relief will be only temporary. Lath are 
scarce and the market firm. Very few are being offered, 
but the demand is pretty good. ; 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—It requires a little more effort 
to book orders for shingles this week, but the difficulties 
in the way of prompt shipments are sufficient to prevent 
the market from becoming over-supplied and sellers are, 
therefore, successful in maintaining their quotations. The 
lighter inquiry is explained by saying that bad weather 
and high cost of materials has slackened residential con- 
struction. White cedar extras continue to bring $4.90 
to $5 and clears $4.50 to $4.65. Several of the large pro- 
ducers have withdrawn quotations until they catch up 
with back orders, shipment of which has been prevented 
by inability to get cars. Red cedars are in light supply 
and quotations hold firm. The lath market is not quite so 
firm as it was, demand being rather light for June. Some 
are still asking $5.50 for 15-inch lath, but there are 
chances to buy now at $5.25. For 1%-inch lath $4.90 
to $5 is taken. The furring market also has eased off 
somewhat and there have been some transactions in 
2-inch recently at $26, altho others are still insisting on 
$27 and $1 less for 3-inch. Clapboards hold very firm, 
offerings being light enough to give sellers the advantage. 
i extras $54 to $56 is quoted and for clears $52 
to 3 


Seattle, Wash., June 9.—The shingle market continues 
unsteady, with clears selling at $3.25 to $3.35, and stars 
at $2.50 to $2.60, with 5 cents additional for mixed car 
shipments. The market is very unsteady, fluctuating as 
much as 25 cents in twenty-four hours and then recover- 
ing to the original price. Increased prices for logs and 
general increased cost of manufacture with a probable 
tightening up of cars will probably cause the price to 
advance in the near future. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 13.—The supplies of shingles com- 
ing in are not up to the normal, but no great complaint 
is made as yet, for the building trade is quieter than a 
year ago. Retailers are reported to have rather light 
stocks on hand, for opportunity of replenishing them has 
been meager. The tone of the market has been weak of 
late and the inquiry is not as large as usual. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 12.—The market is not 
showing the life that dealers have expected. In view of 
the approaching increase in rail freight rates a tendency 
toward active buying to avoid the advances that will be 
imposed on Coast shingles after the increased freight 
rates become effective was expected. Quotations hold 
firm and supplies are reported scarce. Lath are scarce 
and at the highest prices yet quoted. No. 1 white pine 
sell for $6, while No. 2 white pine bring $5.75, an advance 
over early spring quotations of 50 cents. 





New Orleans, La., June 11.—Cypress shingles and lath 
continue in brisk call and low supply, with acceptances 
rigidly restricted to mixed car orders, and shingle stocks 
broken as well as depleted. Prices are called exceed- 


ingly firm. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., June 13.—The market for all sorts of 
packing lumber holds very firm. Demand is of large 
proportions and is steadily growing larger so that those 
having boxing and crating stock to offer have no reason 
to consider the granting of price concessions even were 
they willing to do so. Some of the dealers are convinced 
that the production of New England shook and box board 
mills will be insufficient for the needs of the market and 


. that before the season is over supplies must be brought 


in from outside. For all pine box boards, inch, round 
edge, $25 is now the lowest taken and extra attractive 
lumber will bring more. The best pine shooks, 13/16- 
inch, are not offered for less than $37. Spruce box boards 
are selling at about $1 to $2 under the pine quotations 
and for shocks the difference is usually a little more. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 13.—Lake receipts of box lumber 
have been on a larger scale during the last week or two, 
but supplies are not adequate to meet the needs of the 
market and a lot more lumber will be needed. Prices 
on box boards are reported to be up about $8 a thousand 
from a year ago and the sentiment of members of the 
trade is that a further advance is likely to occur, even if 
demand is not heavy. ‘ 
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